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PREFACE. 


It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  Author  pubtished 
a  Sketch  of  Political  India,  the  first  five 
chapters  of  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  this  more  extended  work,  which  gives 
the  history  of  pohtical  events  from  1784  until 
1823,  including  the  administration  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings.  He  has  chosen  this 
period  to  close  his  labours,  as  the  epoch  at 
which  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  British 
power  over  all  India  was  avowed  and  ac- 
knowledged. The  necessity  of  adequately 
fulfilling  the  great  duties  which  this  condition 
imposes,  combined  as  it  is  with  other  changes, 
may  require  some  alterations  in  the  form,  if 
not  the  constitution,  of  our  government,  both 
in  India  and  in  England.  On  the  character 
and  extent  of  such  alterations  the  Author  has 
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ventured  to  express  his  opinions.  Additional 
experience,  and  more  maturity  of  judgment, 
have  led  to  a  confirmation  of  some  of  his 
former  sentiments  upon  these  subjects,  and 
to  a  different  view  of  others ;  but  his  object 
is  more  to  give  his  readers  the  means  of 
forming  their  own  judgnjenta  upon  the  various 
and  extensive  matter  treated  of  in  these 
volumes,  than,  to  press  his  opinions  upon  their 
adoption-  With  reference  to  this  object,  be 
has  added  to.th^  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  several  governments  of  India 
since  the  passing  of  Mr-  Pitt's  Bill,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  motives  and  principles  which 
appear  to  have  actuated  those  at  their  head 
from  the  time  of  Lord  Clive,  and  given  his 
own  observations  and  opinions  upon  every 
branch  of  the  administration  of  our  eastern 
anpire  ;  but  the  character  and  limits  of  this 
work  have  not  permitted  more  than  opening 
those  subjects  to  that  fair  discussion  and  ex- 
amination to  which  they  are  entitled,  not  only 
from  their  own  magnitude,  but  their  import- 
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ance  in  relation  to  general  principles  of  rule. 
Our  empire  in  India  is  one  of  which  the  study 
cannot  safely  be  confined  to  parts :  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  whole  is  indispensable 
to  the  decision  of  every  question  connected 
with  that  extraordinary  possession. 

TTie  Author  is  much  indebted  to  the  Earl 
of  Minto  for  access  to  valuable  documents 
connected  with  the  administration  of  his 
father;  and  to  the  Earl  of  Powis,  whose 
kind  and  unreserved  confidence  has  placed 
bim  in  possession  of  all  the  papers,  public 
and  private,  belonging  to  his  lordship's  father, 
Lord  Clive.  Reference  to  a  few  only  of  these 
has  been  necessary  in  the  present  volumes. 
A  separate  work  may  probably  be  formed 
from  this  interesting  collection,  which  will 
throw  eq«al  light  upon  the  history  of  our 
rise  to  political  power  in  India,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  that  great  man,  who  may  be  called 
its  founder. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Obsemtiomoii  the  Acquisition  of  British  Indit. — Errors  in  the 
Theoiy  of  ita  GoverDineiit. — ReSections  on  that  Subject. — 
Probable  Changes. — Principles  upon  which  they  shoold  be 
,  made. — Object  of  the  present  WotV,  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion.— ^Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  India  Company,  from 
their  Or^in  in  ISOO,  to  the  Failure  of  Mr.  Fox's  Indian 
Billa,  in  1763. 

1  HE  great  empire  which  EDgland  has  established 
in  the  East  will  be  the  theme  of  wonder  to  succeed- 
ing ages.  That  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic 
shonld  have  conquered  and  held  the  vast  continent 
of  India  aa  a  subject  province,  is  in  itself  a  fact 
which  can  never  be  stated  without  exciting  asto- 
niahment.  But  that  astonishment  will  be  increased 
when  it  is  added,  that  this  great  conqnest  was.  made, 
not  by  the  rollective  force  of  the  nation,  hot  hj  a 
company  of  merchants,  who,  originally  vested  with 
a  charter  of  exclusive  commerce,  and  with  the  pri* 
vilege  and  right  to  protect  tUeir  property  by  arms. 
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2  ACQUISITION  OP 

were  in  a  few  years,  through  the  enterprise  and  am- 
bition of  their  agents  ;  the  hostile  and  rival  spirit  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  weakness  and 
perfidy  of  the  princes  of  Asia,  to  whom  they 
became,  from  their  cDcroachments  or  their  riches, 
an  object  of  jealousy  or  plnndet*,  hurried  into  the 
possession  of  royal  power;  and  actually  fonnd 
themselves  caUed  upon  to  act  in  the  character  of 
sovereigns  over  extended  kingdoms  before  they  had 
ceased  to  be  the  mercantile  directors  of  petty 
factories. 

.  Those  who  look  deep  into  the  canses  of  great 
revolotions;  and  find  them,  not  in  the  snccessful 
issue  of  the  complex  schemes  of  ambitious  states- 
men,  bnt  in  the  simple  operation  of  natural  and  ob- 
tioos  catises,  will  perhaps  discover,  that  the  means 
by  which  India  was  rendered  subject  to  England 
(however  inadequate  they  might  at  first  glance 
appear)  were,  of  all  others,  the  beat  calculated  to 
effect  that  great  object.  Force  and  power  conid  not 
have  approached  the  shores  of  India  without  meet- 
ing with  resistance ;  but  to  the  unpretending  mer- 
chant every  encoOTagement  was  offered ;  and  when 
the  spirit  with  which  the  early  settlers  defended 
their  property  ftom  spoliation  showed  that  they 
were  as  superior  in  their  military  aa  their  commer- 
dal  character,  they  became  more  an  object  of  admi- 
ration than  of  jealousy  to  the  principal  powers  of 
Indu,  who  in  process  of  time  courted  their  alli- 
ance and  aid  agaimt  each  other. 
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BRITISH  nVDIA.  3 

A  refusal  of  snch  aid  was,  perhaps,  in  many  casei, 
impossible,  or  dangeroas  to  their  immediate  seen- 
rity,  while  by  granting  it,  additional  immnnities  and 
priTil^B,  calcnlated  to  benefit  and  increase  the 
trade  of  the  company,  were  often  obtained;  and 
thns  the  desire  of  promoting  the  Bemirity  and  im- 
proring  the  prosperity  of  their  commercial  esta- 
blishments, first  led  them  to  political  oonnezions. 
From  that  moment  the  substance,  thongh  not  the 
form,  of  their  goremment  was  altered;  and  they 
were  inTolved,  beyond  the  power  of  retreating,  id 
alt  the  complicated  relations  of  a  political  Btatev 
This  important  change  was  relnctantly  admitted  by 
the  managers  of  the  Company's  concerns  in  England, 
as  the  profits  derived  from  the  early  commerce  wi& 
IncUa  made  the  proprietors  of  that  capital  by  which 
it  was  carried  on  view  with  anxiety  and  alarm  a  re- 
volution which  seemed  to  increase  their  risk,  with- 
out a  prospect  of  adequate  advantage.  They,  con- 
sequently, denounced  at  every  Step  that  prepress 
which  their  agents  made  to  territorial  power  in 
India  i  and,  with  a  view  of  checking  this  spirit  of 
aggrandizement,  they  at  last  called  for  the  aid  of 
the  legialature,  which  readily  seconded  their  efforts, 
and  gave  the  authority  of  law  t6  their  orders.  Bnt 
had  those  proprietors,  or  the  English  ministry,  been 
taiore  fully  informed,  or  had  they  drawn  their  con- 
dnsioDs  from  plain  practical  reasoning,  combined 
with  a  correct  view  of  human  nature  (as  it  existed 
in  the  country  for  which  they  legislated),  rather 

BS 
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4  AjCQUismoN  op 

than  from  abstract  principles  of  general  policy,  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  moderate,  and  less 
dogmatical  in  their  efforts  to  correct  the  system,  and 
have  discovered,  that  thongh  they  might  regulate, 
it  was  a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  to  stop  alto- 
gether,  the  career  of  a  state,  which  was  rising  rapidly- 
into  greatness  under  the  inflaence  of  causes  that 
were  irresistible  in  their  force,  and  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  control.  The  tnith  is,  that  from  the 
day  on  which  the  Company's  troops  marched  one 
mile  ii-om  dieir  fectories,  the  increase  of  their  terri- 
tories and  their  armies  became  a  principle  of  self- 
preservation  ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  those 
nnmerons  contests  in  which  they  were  involved  by 
the  jealousy,  avarice,  or  ambition,  of  their  neigh- 
boars,  or  by  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  their  own 
servants,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  measures  for 
improving  their  strength,  which  soon  appeared  to 
be  the  only  mode  by  which  they  could  avert  the  re- 
currence  of  similar  danger. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  East  India  Company  to  power  in  India ; 
but  in  the  separation  of  that  body  of  merchants  from 
the  nation  of  Great  Britain,  we  may  discover  many 
.other  causes,  which,  while  they  gave  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  their  system  of  government,  tended  gr^itly 
to  promote  that  general  success  which  has  raised 
this  Company  to  such  an  eminence  of  political 
power. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  had  a  vast  field 
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Open  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  India ;  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  the  advancement 
of  indtvidoals  to  wealth  and  authority  depended,  in 
a  great  degree,  upon  the  advancement  of  the  go- 
Ternment  which  they  aerved.  Under  sucli  circum- 
stances, and  acting  in  a  scene  too  distant  to  admit 
of  ranch  check  or  control,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  apply  all  the  knowledge  and  ahility  which 
they  possessed  toward  the  latter  object,  with  that 
ardour  which  such  a  combination  of  personal  inte- 
rest and  patriotic  pride  was  likely  to  produce ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Ae  comparative 
.  smallness  of  their  numbers  contributed  more  than 
any  other  cause,  or,  perhaps,  than  all  others  put 
together,  to  their  success.  For  that  circumstance, 
while  it  lulled  the  jealousy  of  the  different  states  in 
their  vidnity,  forced  them  to  the  adoption  of  the 
only  means  by  which  such  a  revolution  could  have 
been  effected.  It  made  them  bend  their  superior 
and  commanding  knowledge  to  the  conciliation  and 
management  of  the  natives  of  India,  whom,  when 
forced  into  hostilities,  they  literally  employed  to 
conquer  each  other ;  and  this  purpose  was  greatly 
i^cilitated  by  the  actual  condition  of  that  vast 
continent. 

The  East  India  Company  began  to  rise  into  poli- 
tical power  and  consequence,  as  a  state,  abont  the 
period  of  the  downfal  of  the  imperial  bouse  of 
Timonr ;  when  the  different  princes  of  India  were 
fionteudiDg  for  the  fragments  of  the  broken  empire, 
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every  province  of  which  tiraa  distracted  by  their  petty 
warB>  or  groaning  nnder  their  temporary  oppression. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter-  of  sorprise  that,  at  such  a 
period,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  rejoiced  at 
the  introduction  of  a  goTernment  which  gave  tole- 
ration to  their  religioD,  secnrity  to  their  property, 
and  which,  irom  its  character,  promised  to  them  and 
dieir  descendants  a  tranquillity  more  durable  thou 
what  they  had  ever  enjoyed. 

To  men  tired  oat  as  they  were  with  wars  and 
contentions,  and  who,  from  the  repeated  cooquests 
to  which  the^ad  been  subjected,  were  lost  to  all 
feeling  of  national  pride,  the  very  permanency  of 
nsurpation  was  a  blessing ;  and  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  forget  their  prejudices  against  their  Euro- 
pean masters  in  a  contemplation  of  that  aupeHor 
regard  to  justice,  good  faith,  and  civilization,  by 
which  they  saw  their  rule  accompanied. 

The  princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  who  have  been* 
Ihe  great,  and,  indeed,  the  only  sufferers  by  the  rise 
of  the  East  India  Company,  became  aware,  too  late, 
.  of  the  error  which  they  had  committed  in  allowing 
it  to  attain  a  strength  which  they  could  not  shake ; 
and  had  the  mortification  to  6nd  that  their  efforts 
for  its  destruction  tended  but  to  confirm  and  enlarge 
its  powCT ;  which  they  not  only  saw  improve  by 
success,  but  rise  still  higher  from  misfortune.  Tliis 
latter  circomstance  made  a  deeper  impression,  as  it 
was  effected  through  the  means  of  resources  drawn 
from  a  distaat  land,  which  were  unseen,  and,  there- 
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fofe;  coniceived  by  the  nations  of  India  to  be  ittCK- 
baastible.  "  I  am  not  alarmed  at  what  I  see  of  the 
force  uid  reaonrces  of  the  Company,  bnt  at  what  it 
pnseen*,"  was  th&  emphatic  speedi  of  one  of  their 
most  abjei  powerful]  and  inveterate  enemies ;  and  it 
ijuthfblly  represents  the  impressioD  which  was  made 
tepaa  ignorant  nations  of  the  power  of  a  «tate 
which  they  observed  to  draw  support  at  pleasure 
from  a  country  with  whose  meauB  they  were  unac- 
quainted, and  whose  power  they  had  only  been  able 
to  judge  of  by  its  effects ;  and  these  have  been  of  a 
nature  calcnlated  to  make  them  foitt  the  moat  ex- 
a^erated  opinion  of  its  magnitude. 

"nieBe  geneml  reflectiona  upon  the  causes  of  our 
rise  to  power  in  India  have  been  suggested  by  a 
sense  of  their  importance.  It  is  only  by  continually 
reverting  to  the  past  that  we  can  hope  for  success 
in  the  ftitnre.  For  if,  in  the  pride  of  power,  w« 
ever  fbiget  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  attained ; 
and,  casting  away  all  our  harvest  of  experience,  are 
betrayed  by  a  rash  confidence  in  what  we  may  deem 
«ur  intrinsic  atreingth  to  neglect  those  collateral 
maans  by  which  the  great  fabric  of  our  power  in 
India  has  hitherto  been  supported,  we  shall  with 
our  own  hands  precipitate  the  downfol  of  our  autho- 
rity. But  that  event  is  still  more  likely  to  be  acce* 
lemted  by  the  opposite  error,  whioli  should  lead  ui 

•  TUs  ebMTTKtion  of  Hyder  Ally  Khsn  wu  rftpesUd  to  BW 
^  rnrsMb,  tJia  i««Mn(  Detavi  tf  tf yipn. 
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to  disown  our  greatness,  and,  nnder  an  afiected  and 
nowise  humility  (ill  snited  to  onr  coDditioo),  to 
pnrsne  a  policy  calculated  to  discourage  fnends  and 
give  confidence  to  enemies,  and,  in  its  cobsequences, 
to  involve  ns  la  those  very  wars  and  conquests 
which  it  pretends  to  disclaim. 

Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  mean  which 
we  must  follow  if  we  desire  that  onr  empire  in 
India  should  he  durahle ;  and  that  mean  mnst  com- 
bine the  unshaken  firmuess  and  dignified  spirit  of 
on  absolute  but  tempered  rule,  with  the  most  un- 
ceasing attent^u  to  the  religious  prejudices  and 
civil  rights  of  our  Indian  subjects.  Their  condition 
it  must  be  our  continual  study  to  improve,  in  the 
conviction  that  onr  government,  on  the  great  scale 
upon  which  it  is  now  established,  cannot  be  perma- 
nent but  by  their  means  ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture that  they  shonld  contribute  their  efforts  to  its 
^pport  unless  they  are,  by  a  constantly  recurring 
sense  of  benefit,  made  to  feel  a  lively  and  warm  in- 
terest in  its  prosperity  and  duration. 

Tlie  British  legislature  has  hitherto  but  slowly 
followed  the  progress  of  the  power  of  the  Company 
in  India.  It  had  legislated  for  &ctories  on  a  foreign 
shore,  when  that  Company  was  in  the  possession  of 
provinces ;  and  when  the  laws  were  completed  to 
govern  those,  it  had  obtained  kingdoms.  That  the 
present  system  of  govemmrat  is  inadequate,  and  the 
laws,  under  which  it  exists,  defective,  and  not  cal- 
culated for  the  greatness  of  the  en^nrcj  every  one 
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acqaaiDted  with  tl^e  sobject  must  aclcnowledge ;  and 
the  time  probably  approaches  when  some  great 
change  mnat  take  place.  Bat,  at  all  eTcnts,  our  in- 
tereats  in  India  have  become,  at  this  moment,  an 
object  of  the  most  serious  consideration  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  present  constitntion  of  government  be  con- 
firmed or  changed,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  all 
those  facts  which  can  enable  us  to  jodge  of  its 
merits  and  defects.  Snch  alone  can  qnalify  Aoae 
on  whom  that  dnty  mnst  derolve  to  form  plans  for 
its  fbtnre  secnrity  and  improvement. 

The  most  prominent  error  in  all  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations which  have  been  passed  in  England  rela- 
tive to  the  political  government  of  India  is,  that 
dogmatical  principle  on  which  they  proceed,  in  the 
endeavour  to  fix  that  which  is  constantly  changing. 
This  principle  is,  perhaps,  too  natural  to  those  by 
whom  these  laws  and  regulations  mast  be  framed 
6ver  to  be  wholly  eradicated.  It  arises  out  of  a 
warm  interest  in  what  immediately  affects  tbe'raother 
country,  and  a  feeling' which  approaches  to  indiffe- 
tence  toward  onr  distant  possessions.  But  empire  is  a 
bubstance  which  has  hitherto  defied,  and  always  will 
defy  the  power  of  man  to  fix  in  any  desired  shape. 
It  is  mutable,  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
human  wisdom.  This  character,  which  our  empire  in 
the  east  has  in  common  with  A\\  others  in  the  world, 
has'  hitherto  disappointed,  and  must  alirays  continue 
to  disapptrint  those  expectations  which  are  formed  of 
linutiog  the  precise  extent  of  the  dominions,  or  of 
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fixing  the  exact'power  of  Uie  British  goTCrpQirat  i^ 
Aaia, 

That  thi^  consideradoD  renders  oar  coonexicm 
iritb  India  as  awfiil  as  it  is  iptportan^  no  person 
can  deny.  Human  wisdom  cannot  fpreaee  the  con-i 
seqaences  which  the  poasession  of  such  an  exteQde4 
em}Hre  may  produce ;  bnt  we  mnst  not  allow  our 
;rians  of  amendment  to  be  arrested,  because  we  are 
threatened  with  distant  and  uncertain  evils.  We 
shonld  rather  af^reciate  jnstly  the  advantages  wbioh 
Great  Britain  has  already  derived  from  her  Indian 
possessions,  and  the  benefits  which  may  be  antici- 
pated from  their  preservation  and  improvement^ 
while  we  reflect  most  seriously  on  the  dangers  which 
would  result  ^om  those  possessions  being  losti  or 
passing  ioto  the  hands  of  an  European  rival. 

Reflections  of  this  natura  ought  to  dispose  the 
legislative  wisdom  of  onr  country  to  adopt  measures 
for  placing  the  administration  of  British  India  upon 
the  basis  which  it  judges  best  calculated  to  preserve 
that  country  to  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  the  accom~ 
plishment  of  this  purpose,  while  it  respects  jnst  and 
established  rights,  and  rejects  every  crude  and  hasty 
plan  of  rash  innovation,  it  will  no  doubt  proceed^ 
on  the  most  enlarged  and  enlightened  principles,  to 
fix  the  government  of  our  empire  in  India  on  a 
foundation  commensurate  with  its  present  magui- 
tade ;  and  which  shall  reconcile,  as  iar  as  the  two 
objects  can  be  recondled,  the  most  vigoroos  and 
efficient  system  of  local  government  for  India  with 
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an  obsetTfttioii  <^  those  important  principles  of 
di£ck  and  control  which  form  the  soni  and  essence 
(^  the  govemment  of  England. 

It  has  heen  observed  by  one  of  oar  greatest 
statesmen*,  that  any  plan  which  conid  be  su^estad 
for  the  goremment  of  a  coontry  so  aitnated  as  the 
British  empire  in  the  £ast  mnst  be  inadequate  i 
that  in  sadi  a  case  no  theoretical  perfection  conld 
be  im^ned,  mnch  less  executed;  and  that  the 
^tion  of  a  form  of  goTemment  was  only  a  choice 
ftf  inconTenieoces.  Bat  a  conviction  of  the  tmth  of 
this  general  observation  should  ronse,  instead  of  dis- 
courage the  minds  of  those  to  whom  this  great  and 
diificnlt  ,work  is  assigned ;  and  white  it  reconcilss 
th^n  to  the  nec^sity  of  changes  in  a  system  which 
was  declaredly -f  deemed  by  those  even  by  whom  it 
was  estabhshed  as  an  experiment,  it  ou^t  to  elevate 
them  to  efforts  proportionate  to  the  performance  of 
the  most  ardaons  task  which  has  perhaps  ever  been 
attempted  by  human  wisdom. 

It  is  the  object  of  diis  work  to  i^ord  informatiolt 
to  those  upon  whom  this  important  labonr  nuist  de- 
volve, and  to  elncidate  (as  welt  as  the  author  can) 
the  political  principles  upon  whu^  the  government 
of  British  India  has  been  conducted  since  the  intro* 
dnction  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  in  17B4.     Bat  it  will  be 

*  Mr.  Pitt. 

t  Vid«  •  riuu  for  British  India.' 
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necessary  to  preface  this  acconnt  with  a  general  and 
concise  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Company, 
from  the  first  date  of  their  nnton  as  a  corporation 
to  that  on  which  the  more,  detailed  history  of  their 
progress  commences. 

Though  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  hy  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (A.D.  1497),  made  early  efforts  to 
share  with  the  Portngnese  in  the  rich  trade  which 
was  carried  on  hy  the  newly-discovered  channel  be- 
tween Enrope  and  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  they  were  in  any  de- 
gree snccessfni.  Individual  capital,  after  several 
attempts,  was  found  too  limited  for  a  trade  which, 
however  lucrative,  was  attended  with  great  risk,  and 
required  force  to  protect  it. 

It  is  to  these  causes  that  we  must  trace  the 
oiigioal  association  of  that  body  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants who  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  to  grant 
them  encouragement,  and  exclusive  privileges,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India. 
That  princess,  alive  to  every  project  which  pro- 
mised to  increase  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  her 
country,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  Dehli 
(Akbar),  to  solicit  him  to  extend  his  &vonr  and 
protection  to  her  subjects  trading  with  his  domi- 
nions. Elizabeth,  however,  when  she  adopted  this 
measure,  did  not  wait  for  its  result,  which  was  not 
very  snccessfni,  bnt  granted  a  charter  ou  the  31st  of 
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Decpmber,  1600,  which  erected  the  merchants* 
who  had  petitioned  her  into  a  body  (n*  corporation, 
under  the  title  of  '*  Governors  and  Compare  of  Mer- 
cimiis  of  hondon  tra^g  to  the  Ela»t  India."  By 
this  charter  .they  were  vested  with  tlie  power  of 
purchasing  lands  without  any  limitation  ;  and  their 
commerce  was  to  be  directed  by  a  governor  and 
twenty-four  persons  in  committees.  Their  first  go- 
vernor. Sir  Thomas  Knight,  was  named  in  the  acC 
The  Company,  their  sons  when  of  age,  their  appren- 
tices, servants  and  factors  in  India,  were  vested,  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years,  with  the  privi)^,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  charter,  of  an  ezclasive  trade 
"  into  the  coantries  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  and  from  all  the  islands,  ports,  towns,  and 
places  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  or  any  of  them, 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Bona  £speranzn,  or  the  Straits 
of  MageUao,  where  any  traffic  may  be  used,  and  to 
and  from  every  of  them." 

The  general  assemblies  of  the  Company  were 
vested  with  the  power  of  making  any  laws  and  re- 
gulations for  the  conduct  of  their  concerns  which 
should  not  be  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  realm ; 
and  their  exports  were  made  free  of  custom  for  a 
terra  of  four  years.  'J'hey  were  empowered  to  fit 
oat  and  send  six  good  ships  and  six  pinnaces  annu- 

*  The  [Ktitton  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberluid,  and 
tvo  hondred  and  fifteen  persons.  The  earl's  name  is  specified 
in  the  grant. 
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aUjr  to  India ;  had  to  export,  under  some  restric- 
tions, thirty  thotiaand  pounds  in  foreign  coin  or 
bnllioo. 

This  farter  conclndes  with  a  proviso  hj  whichj 
in  the  event  of  its  operation  not  being  profitable 
to  the  state,  the  crown  had  the  right,  npon  giving 
two  fears'  Warning,  to  resnme  the  grant,  which  in 
the  same  cloose  it  pledged  itself  to  prolong  for 
fifiteen  years  beyond  the  first  period,  in  the  event  of 
its  proving  advantageous  to  the  country. 
-  Snch  was  the  first  charter  onder  which  the  mer- 
chants of  England  commenced  their  commerce  with 
India.  Their  original  capital  was  seventy-two 
thonsuid  pomids,  divided  into  shares,  each  of  which 
was  fifity  ponnds. 

The  first  fleets  which  the  Company  sent  to  Indift 
Were  anccessful,  but  particularly  the  third,  which 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Reeling,  who  returned 
to  England  in  1610,  after  a  prosperous  thongh  long 
voyage,  with  his  ships  richly  laden,  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  man. 

Notwithstanding  these  anccesses,  the  trade  to  In- 
dia was  inconsiderable  and  nncertain.  Its  prospe- 
rity depended  upon  the  good<will  and  honesty  of 
the  natives  of  the  coontries  to  which  the  Company 
traded,  and  the  address  of  the  local  agents  by  whom 
their  concerns  in  India  were  managed. 

Deatitnte  of  settlements  or  forts,  they  had  nei- 
ther accommodation  nor  security  for  their  servants 
or  property ;    and  were  conseqaently  anbject  to 
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ereiy  insult  or  mjriiy  whicfa  the  jealoosy  or  hatred 
of  £nropeaD  rivals  could  stimnlate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ports  which  they  frequented  to  offer ;  and 
they  had  early  to  eiicoahter  the  fiill  force  of  that 
actiTe  and  implacable  hostility  which  characterized 
dispntes  inTolving  questions  of  commercial  interest  t 
tmt  the  checks  which  those!  disputes  gare  to  their 
snccess  appear  only  to  have  excited  their  spirit  of 
enterprise. 

Id  the  year  1609  they  obt&ined  a  second  charter, 
by  which  this  right  of  exclusiTe  trade  was  made 
perpetnal  t  with  a  proviso,  however,  like  the  former, 
by  whicli  the  crown  was  declared  to  have  the  power 
of  resuming  the  grant  (giving  three  years'  warning), 
"  if  it  was  not  fonnd  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
realm." 

Thongh  the  Company  had  received  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  to  form  considerable 
settlements,  and  establish  factories  upon  the  shores 
of  his  empire,  they  had  been  hitherto  prevented 
from  taking  advantage  of  this  indnlgence  by  the  in- 
trigoes  of  the  Portnguese,  and  they  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  justice 
from  that  nation,  which  claimed,  on  the  gronnd  of 
prior  possession,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Indian  seas. 

The  vessels  of  the  Company  were  armed  to  op- 
pose this  arrogant  pretension ;  and  in  the  year 
1612,  a  fleet  of  them,  under  Captain  Beat,  defeated 
&e  Portnguese  in  two  actions.     These  victories 
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not  only  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Ehiglish,  hat 
enabled  them  to  establish  a  &ctory  at  Snrat,  under 
circnmstances  eveiy  way  propitious  to  their  aac- 
cess.  Anxious  to  coofirm  the  adrantages  which 
they  had  obt^ed,  the  Company  solicited  the  King 
of  England  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  coart  of  the 
Emperor  Jebaungier,  to  settle  their  commerce  npoo 
a  more  secure  and  liberal  basis.  King  James  com- 
plied with  their  request ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe  pro- 
ceeded in  the  year  1614  to  the  imperial  eourt, 
which  was  then  residing  at  Ajmere. 

He  was  received  with  every  honour  by  Jebaun- 
gier, who  seemed  disposed  to  accede  to  all  his  re- 
'  qnests ;  but  the  caution  of  his  son  and  ministers, 
and  the  intrignes  of  the  Portuguese  missionaiies, 
prevented  that  success  which  had  been  expected. 
.  A  confirmation  of  former  grants^  and  an  extend- 
ed privilege  of  having  resident  agents  at  some  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  empire,  were,  however, 
obtained.  Having  6nished  this  arrangement,  the 
ambassador  returned  to  Surat,  where  he  passed 
some  time  in  settling  the  new  factories  at  that 
place  and  Baroach,  and  then  sailed  for  Persia, 
where  he  was  equally,  if  not  more,  successful  with 
Shah  Abbas,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  nation, 
from  whose  friendship  he  obtained  every  privilege 
which  conld  promote  the  commerce  of  the  Com- 
pany with  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  effort  which  the  Portuguese  bad  made  to 
check  the  progress  of  die  English  on  the  continent 
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of.  India,  was  feeble,  and  petli^  accelerated  their 
snccess.  by  stiranlatiiig  them  to  active  and  decided 
measures ;  bnt  it  in  some  degree  deranged  their 
finances,  as  it  forced,  them  to  the  expeuse  of  mili- 
taiy  equipments.  Their  pecimiaTy  (ibibarnissmeikt^  - 
w«%  greatly  increased  by  tbennfortnvate  result  of 
an  endeavour,  made  at.  this  period,  to  share  in  the 
hicratiTe  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dntch  with  the 
Spice  iskods.  Though  they  at'first-iincceeded  ia 
conciUatiDg  some  of  the  Malay  Princes,  and  obtain- 
ing the  cession  of  several  valaable  settlements,  their 
factories  were  ultimately  destroyed.  *  lliis  was 
eflfected  by  a  course  of  policy  which,  though  it  at- 
tamed  its  immediate  object,  has  excited  lasting  feel- 
ings of  resentment  in  the  British  nation,  and  left  an  • 
indelible  stain  npon  the  &me  of  the  country  by 
which  it  was  pursued. 

The  massacre  of  Amboyna  (for  such  the  tragical 
issne  which  closed  this  scene  of  contention  must 
ever  be  termed)  had  the  effect  which  the  cold  cal- 
colatiug  foresight  of  its  perpetrators  had  anticipated ; 
and  from  1622,  when  it  happened,  the  English  may. 
be  said  to  have  abandoned  to  their  rivals  the  com-  - 
merce  of  the  Eastern  Islands. 

This  catastrophe,  some  radical  defects  in  the  ' 
constitution  of  the  Company  in  England,  tlie  small- 
ness  of  their  capital,  their  increased  expenditare, 
their  want  of  forts,  and  consequent  reliance  on  the 
precariqns  protection  of  the  native  governments, 
brought  the  afl&irs  of  the  Company  into  great  dia- 
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fereSB.  Their  commerce^  which  had  from  the  Arst 
depended  upon  ladcy  adrentares,  began  rapidly  to 
declfaie  i  and  th^ir  history,  for  a  long  period,  offers 
it6/6iang  btrt  a  detail  of  mlsfortniies  in  trade,  con- 
nected, hotrever^  with  a  series  of  spirited  actioilS, 
IMTtienlarly  at  sea,  where  the  En^h  iDvartebly 
luerted  their  character,  dnd  revenged  themse1Ve« 
tipOA  the  tTotch  and  Portngdeae  for  the  injnriea 
irhkh  th«iy  mfiered  on  shore. 

It  wafl  doriog  this  moment  of  distress  that  Occi- 
dent ted  to  the  formatiod  of  that  settlement  in 
Bengal  which  has  since  proved  the  soarce  of  alt 
tlieir  prosperity.  The  Company  were  indebted  to 
the  professional  skill  of  a  physician  for  tlds  origin 
of  their  power  and  greatness. 

Tills  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Bonghton,  had 
proceeded  from  Snrat  to  Agra,  and  had  the  good 
fortone  to  cnre  the  dangfater  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jefaand  of  &,  severe  illness  ;  for  which,  among  otHer 
rewards,  he  receiTed  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
A  free  trade.  He  went  to  Ben^,  and  there  his 
abilities  obtained  tiim  ecpial  favoor  from  the  Natwb 
of  tttat  comrtry,  who  extended  the  privilege,  which 
had  been  given  to  tiim  personally  by  the  emperor, 
to  all  his  nation,  and,  in  the  year  1636,  the  Com- 
pany's seiVants  at  Snrat  bnilt  a  factory  at  Hoogley, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
branch  of  the  Ganges  wtiich  takes  its  name  from 
that  town. 

But  this  event,  though  it  opened  a  new  and  rich 
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cfaannel  of  commerce,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  decliDe  of  the  Company's  a&trs ;  and  the  very- 
existence  of  fliat  body,  as  a  corporation,  would  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  nearly  annihilated  dining  the 
dvil  wars  in  England. 

The  tnide  to  India  was  indeed  thrown  open 
from  1652  to  1657,  in  wHch  year  Cromwell  re- 
newed the  priTileges  of  the  Company.  Nothing 
can  be  more  opposite  than  the  accounts  given  by 
different  authors  of  the  result  of  this  short  suspen- 
sion of  the  Company's  monopoly.  One,  who 
wrote  in  I68I,  asserts,  that  the  nation  had  nearly 
lost,  during  this  period,  all  its  privileges  in  India  ; 
that  the  value  of  English  commodities  was  lessened; 
and  that  diose  of  India  were  advanced;  while 
another,  whose  work  appears  in  1680,  declares  tha^ 
when  the  East  India  trade  was  laid  open,  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  afforded  the  Indian  commodities  so 
cheap  as  to  supply  moat  parts  of  Europe,  and  even 
Amsterdam*  itself. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  disappointed  those  ex- 

*  This  last  fact  would  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  a  paaaage 
in  the  lettere  of  Thurloe,  the  secretary  t6  Cromwell,  whicit 
states,  that  the  merchants  of  AmHterdam  "  faaritigr  heard  that 
the  Lord  Protector  would  diisolve  &e  East  India  Company  %t 
London,  and  declare  the  narigr&tion  and  commerce  to  the  Indies 
to  be  free  and  open,  were  greatly  alarmed;  as  thej  considered 
Bach  a  measure  would  be  ruinous  to  their  own  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

C8 
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pectations  which  the  Company  bad  latterly  che- 
rished, in  consequence  of  the  support  of  his  govern- 
ment :  bnt  these  were  more  than  falfilled  hy  a  new 
charter,,  which  they  obtamed  from  Charles  the 
Second,  dated  April,  1661. 

In  this  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  faad 
been  granted  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth  and  King  James 
were  not  only  confirmed,  bot  new  ones  of  great  im- 
piortance  were  added.  The  Company  were  vested 
With  a  right  of  ejcercising  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
military  authority ;  and  with  the  power  of  making 
war,  or  concluding  peace  with  the  "  infidels  of  In- 
dia ;"  the  slate  reserving  to  itself,  by  this  distinction, 
those  prerogatives  with  respect  to  European  govern- 
ments. The  clause  in  the  former  charters,  which 
gave  the  power  of  annulling  them  if  their  operation 
proved  in  any  way.  detrimental  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  was,  however,  inserted. 

Charles  the  Second,  having  married  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal  in  1662,  dbtained  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, in  1663,  as  a  part  of  the  portion  of  that  princess; 
bnt  finding  the  expense  of  supporting  that  posses- 
sion greater  than  its  revenue,  he  ceded  it  to  the 
Company,  in  the  twendeth  year  of  his  reign.  Five 
years  afterward  he  granted  to  diem  the  island  of 
St.  Helena ;  and,  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated 
these  important  cessions,  the  whole  aid  of  his  go- 
vernment was  applied  to  promote  their  interests 
and  prosperity. 
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Tills  encouragement  and  protection,  combined 
with  the  active  exertions  of  the  Company,  raised 
them  to  a  state  of  affloence  ;  which,  thongh  it  ez- 
dted  attack,  gave  them  great  means  of  resisting  it. 
The  charter  granted  in  1661  was  CDn6nned  by 
Charles  the  Second  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  their  privileges  were  extended  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth.  Bnt  they  were  still 
more  indebted  to  James  the  Second,  whose  infln- 
ence  had  been  their  chief  support  during  his 
brother's  Ufa,  and  who,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  granted  them  increased  inimnnities,  and  a 
still  larger  portion  of  royal  powerl  He  anthorized 
them  to  bnild  fortresses,  to  levy  troops,  to  determine 
causes  by  conrts-martial,  and  to  coin  money.  By 
these  privileges  he  conferred  upon  them  a  degree 
o£  power  which  they  disgraced  by  namerona  acts 
of  cormption,  violence,  and  oppression. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  able  anonymous 
anthor,  who  has  written  a  history  of  the  early 
period  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  ^'  unlimited 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  may  be  pre- 
vented from  degenerating  into  acts  of  tyranny  by 
the  terrors  of  ignominy,  or  by  personal  fears.  Bnt 
a  body  of  men  vested  with  authority,  is  seldom 
swayed  by  restraint  of  either  kind  :  as  they  derive, 
individually,  bnt,  little  applanse  from  tlieir  best 
measures,  so  the  portion  of  infamy  which  may 
&ll  from  each  for  the  worst  public  actions  is  too 
small  to  affect  penonal  character.    Having,  there* 
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fpre,  no  geiterquQ  iiidiicepieat  to  follow  virtue,  die 
most  sordid  paesipna  &eqaeptly  lead  thesi  into 
yic£.  It  is  Arom  thU  circnmstance  that  the  ded- 
sions  of  pabHp  bodies*  sometimes  partake  of  that 
mprtifying  species  of  tyranny  which  is  incapable  of 
T^ress,  and  yet  is  beyond  revenge.  These  obaerr 
yations  may  be  applied,  without  the  least  iojastice, 
to  the  actions  of  the  Indian  Company  both  at  home 
sad  abroad.  Avarice,  the  most  obstinate  and  har- 
dened passion  of  the  human  mind,  being  the  first 
principle  of  commerc^^  was  the  original  bond  of 
their  pnion ;  and  bnmanity,  justice^  and  even  policy, 
gave  way  to  the  prospect  or  love  of  gain." 

**  Besides  that  want  of  generous  prindple,"  the 
same  anthoi-  adds  in  s^  note  upon  the  above  para- 
graph, "  which  seems  excluded  from  the  very  con- 
stitdtion  of  a  sovereign  corporation  of  commerce, 
the  great  distance  of  their  administration  in  India 
secnred  the  Company  from  a  general  inspection  into 
their  conduct,  and,  consequently,  faitiished  ample 
opportunities  for  a  wanton  and  uncontrolled  ^er- 
ciae  of  power.  All  resistance,  therefore,  to  their 
arbitrary  edicts,  whether  they  regarded  their  own 
servants  or  the  natives  of  the  country,  was  consi- 
dered as  treason,  and  punished  with  severity.-    The 

*  Tbast  republic!  vhose  conduct  would  appear  an  exception 
to  ibis  rule  have  acted  under  the  influence  of  motives  whicli 
could  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  no  national  feel- 
ings for  the  country  the^  ruled,  and  only  viewed  their  posseBsiona 
and  power  ae  sources  of  commercial  advantag^e. 
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folen  act  luH^e  bad  their  fiiTonritea  abroa4>  whom 
tbey  protected  in  the  most  crnel  and  o^reasire 
measures  by  tbeir  aatbority.  Hence  it  happened 
that  private  respntments  and  aelfish  Tieir*  were  too 
fi«qoently  the  only  rules  of  their  conduct }  and  Uiat 
tbeir  administration  bad  scarce  any  other  princii^ 
ni  nnim  than  a  mntoal  permiesion  to  commit  in* 
jiWttoe.  Eren  the  excliuire  privilege  which  was 
(bought  necessary  for  the  prospmty  of  tb^  com* 
(oerce,  became  an  engine  of  tyranny  against  all 
ikate  whMu  they  considered  4s  interlopers ;  aad 
snch  instances  of  their  barbarity  might  be  produced^ 
fnpported  by  facts,  vi»  would  excite  horror."' 

Hua  antbcK^,  who,  though  nei^er  moderate  nor 
-  impartial,  i»  able,  and  argnmentative,  supports  tbit 
genend  reasoning' by  some  utroDg  facts.  Of  theae^ 
9ucfa  only  will  be  adduced  at  appear  to  jeit  on  cre- 
dible authority.  The  Company  bad  for  a  period 
thn>wn  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  their  afibirs,  under, 
wbicb  those  who  nwoaged  them  had,  no  donlrt^ 
practised  many  frauds.  Though  they  had  doubled 
tbeir  capital  in  the  year  1683,  they  bad  not  token  in 
more  tfaan  ooe-half  of  the  stun  at  first  subscribed  l 
and  at  the  moment  they  were  endeavonring  to  sup- 
port an  appearance  of  health  in  a  declining  body,  by 
making  extravagant  dividends  to  the  pn^rietors  of 
stock,  they  had  incurred  a  debt  of  two  millions ; 
and,  instead  of  answering  the  legal  demands  against 
.  them,  had  affixed  a  p^>er  to  the  treasury  door,  dez 
claring  they  wonld  pay  no  more  till  a  certain  date ; 
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dioiigh  they  pretended,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  their 
uSain  were  in  the  most  flonrishing  condition*. 

These  deceplioDB  at  bcnne  were  supported  hj  ini> 
qnitieB  abroad,  where  the  Company's  fitctors,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  employers, 
first  borrowed  lai^  -sums,  and  then  quarrelled  with 
their  creditorsf.  Sir  John  Child,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  thdr  governors,  is  represented  to  haTC 
gone  still  farther,  and  to  hare  seized  thirteen  lai^ 
ships  %t  Snrat,  the  property  of  the  merchants  of  that 
pkice,  and  to  hare  retired  with  his  shameful  spoil  to 
.Bombay:}:. 

Though  the  Company  had  obtained  anew  charter 
in  1694,  several  flagrant  abuses  in  the  conduct  of 
their  afiaii?  were  detected  by  Parliament  in  169d. 
Their  home  expenses,  it  was  foond,  had  rapidly  in- 
creased from  tlie  sum  of  1200/.  per  annnm  to  that 
of  90,000/, ;  and  their  goyemor.  Sir  Thomas  Cooke, 
OD  whose  notes  this  money  had  been  lent,  was  terri- 
fied  by  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  into  a  confes-* 
sion,  that  ten  thousand  pounds  of  this  cash  had  gone 
to  the  king  himself,  and  other  sams  to  his  ministera 
and  priudpal  servants^.    The  Duke  of  Leeds,  who 

*  White's  '  Account  of  Indian  Trade.' 

t  Hamilton,  V(d.  I.  page  187.    Harris,  Vol.  II. 

t  Ab  afterwards  appeared  on  oath,  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. The  value  of  300,000/.  of  this  spoil  was  sent  home  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  gave  the  orders. 
— White's  *  Account  of  Indian  Trade.' 

^  Journals,  April,  1996. 
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'  was  tlie  most  obaoxioDs  o6eader,  was  impeached 
for  receiviDg  five  tbonsaod  poands;  but  King 
Willi&m  put  a.  sadden  end  to  the  session ;  and  by 
diat  act  not  only  qnashed  the  impeachment,  but 
checked  all  farther  iaqniry. 

The  prindpal,  and  indeed  natural  enemies  of  tbe 
Company,  against  whom  all  their  violence  both  at 
home  and  abroad  was  directed,  were  those  English 
merchants  who  wished  to  interfere  with  their  mono- 
poly, and  who  were  termed,  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  iDt^lopers.  Their  endeavoars  to  check  and 
destroy  these  led,  no  doobt,  to  many  acts  of  opprea- 
sioo,  which  have  been  exaggerated,  by  the  writers 
of  the  nilfering  party,  into  deeds  of  the  most  bar- 
barons  tyranny.  "Hie  interlopers,  however,  in  spite 
of  that  violence  of  which  they  complained,  conti- 
Dned  to  gain  strength  ;  and,  in  1698,  they  were  able 
to  bring  mider  the  cognizance  of  Parliament  the  char- 
ter granted  to  the  Company  in  1694 ;  and  having  ont- 
hii  that  corporation,  hy  offering  ait  advance  of  two 
milHons  *  sterling,  at  eight  per  cent.,  in  consideration 
of  an  exclnsive  right  of  commerce  with  the  East 
being  vested  in  the  subscribers,  a  bill  was  passed  in- 
their  &voar.  But  their  triumph. did  not  last  long, 
for  the  old  Company  obtained  a. confirmation  of 
their  charter  in  the  ensuing  season.  On  the'adop- 
tion  of  this  measure,  the  nation  had  two  East  India 
Companies  hy  parliamentary  authority,  instead  of 

*  The  old  Compwy  offered  700,000^.,  at  *  per  cent, 
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one  by  prerogative*.  NotluDg' could  be  more 
violent  tlian  the  contests  of  these  companies  dtiiing 
'  the  short  period  th^  they  contiiiQed  separate.  The 
great  efforts  of  both  were  directed  to  the  object  <^ 
gaining  power  in  the  house  of  commons ;  ^od,  in 
the  general  elections  of  1700,  each  was  detected  in 
bribery  and  cormption.  The  old  Company  eoi* 
nq>ted  members,  the  odiers  parcbased  seats.  Tfans 
the  one  bribed  the  representatives,  the  other  the 
constituents.  Bnt,  tired  oat  at  length  with  a 
struggle  which  threatened  rain  to  both,  they  vnited 
their  stock  under  the  charter  which  had  been 
gruited  to  the  old  Company,  bearing  date  the  5th 
of  September,  1698 ;  and  assumed  that  name  unda- 
which  they  have  ever  since  been  incorporated.  The 
United  East  India  Compco^. 

During  such  contentions  at  home,  the  State  of  the 
Company's  aflaiie  abroad  may  be  imagined.  The 
spirit  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  were  regn- 
lated  will  be  collected  from  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  their  governor  at  h(«ne  to  an  officer  who  had 
been  appointed  judge  for  civil  afeirs  in  India.  "  I 
expect,"  says  this  commercial  despot,  "  my  will  and 
orders  shall  be  yoiir  role,  and  not  the  laws  of 
England,  whtdi  are  a  heap  of  ncmseDse,  compiled 
by  a  number  of  canntry  gentlemen  who  hardly 
know  how  to  govern  their  own  families,  mudi  less 
the  regulating  companies,  and  foreign  eommace. 

•  Ralph,  Vol.  II.  pugs  645. 
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Haying  now  the  power  of  condemaing  the  CoiU' 
paaj's  eaemies,  or  such  om  shall  be  deemed  io,  par' 
ticolarlj  those  that  shall  question  the  Company'^ 
power  over  all  the  British  subject*  in  l«dia,  I  ex< 
pect  my  orders  from  time  to  time  shall  be  obeyed, 
and  received  as  statute  laws." 

The  noion  of  the  two  Companies  in  England  had 
Qot  an  immediate  effect  in  reconciliag  their  serranti 
either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  it  was  some  period 
before  their  rooted  animosities  gave  way  to  a  feeling 
of  conuncm  interest.  It  did^  at  last ;  and  in  the  year 
1708  the  united  corporation  obtained  a  tqll  most 
&Tonrable  to  their  commerce  and  privileges,  which 
was  granted  on  condition  of  their  lending  to  govern- 
ment the  sam  of  120,000/.,  over  and  above  the  two 
millions  which  had  been  lent  when  the  new  Com- 
pany was  first  established. 

Tliat  tranqnillity,  and  consequent  commercial 
[Hrogperity,  which  the  peace  of  Utrecht  brought  to 
Enrope,  was  felt  by  the  British  settlements  in  the 
East;  and  these  wereabfmt  this  period  (1713)  under 
the  rule  of  men  of  prndence  and  ability.  But  snc' 
cess  created  enemies.  A  very  general  clamonr  was 
raised  against  their  mooopolyi  which  was  stated  to 
be  adverse  to  the  general  commercial  interests  of 
the  kingdom }  and  they  were  obliged  to  agree  to  an 
arnwgement,  which  was  considered  advantageoas  to 
the  state,  in  order  to  maintain  their  right  of  exclu- 
sive trade  to  India.  It  is^  however,  but  fair  to 
stiUe,  that  while  we  find  in  the  first  century  of  the 
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history  of  the  East  India  Company  abundant  proofs 
of  their  miscondnct,  we  alao  diBCover  a  spirit  of  bold 
enterprise  and  determined  perseverance,  which  no 
losses  conld  impede  and  do  dangers  snbdne.  To  this 
spirit,  which  was  created  and  noarished  by  their  ex- 
clusive privileges,  they  owed  their  nltimate  sncceas. 
It  caused  them,  nnder  all  reverses,  to  look  forward 
with  ardent  hope  to  fbtare  gains ;  and  if  it  occa- 
sionally led  them  to  stain  their  fame  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice  towards  the  assailants  of  their 
monopoly,  it  stimulated  them  to  efforts,  both  in 
commerce  and  in  war,  that  were  honoarable  -to  the 
character  of  the  British  nation. 

The  French,  ^vho  had  foiled  for  nearly  eighty 
years  in  all  their  attempts  to  erect  and  support  an 
East  India  Company,  had  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing this  object  about  the  year  1720 ;  and  the  regular 
returns  made  by  this  Company,  from  the  period  of 
their  establishment  in  India,  had  been  so  consi- 
derable, that  the  jealousy  of  the  British  Company 
was  raised,  and  the  govemment  entering,  with  some 
degree  of  warmth,  into  that  jealousy,  turned  their 
attention  toward  the  East,  when  war  was  likely  to 
arise  between  the  two  nations.  The  French, 
anxious  to  promote  a  commerce  still  in  its  infancy, 
had  proposed  a  neutrality  between  the  two  Com- 
panies as  early  as  the  year  1742,  which  the  court 
of  directors  at  first  accepted,  and  then  rejected. 
When,  therefore,  war  commenced  in  Europe,  in 
1744,  the  flame  soon  spread  to  Asia.     Their  ren 
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spective  sovereigns  assisted  each  Compaay.  The 
parsQits  of  commerce  yielded  to  the  occapation  of 
arms ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  presented,  of 
two  Curopean  nations  combating  with  each  other 
on  the  shores  of  ladia,  aided  by  different  native 
princes  of  the  country.  These  chiefe,  impelled  by 
a  short-sighted  policy,  thns  sacrificed  their  perma* 
nent  independen<%  for  the  attainment  of  momentary 
objects  of  hatred  and  ambition.  For  it  was  early  in 
this  contest  very  obvions  that,  whether  the  troops 
of  England  or  France  prevailed,  the  native  allies 
most  become  dependent  on  the  conqneror. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  history  of  the  Com- 
pany shows,  in  a  very  strong  light,  not  only  the 
origin  but  the  character  of  their  early  power  ;  and 
proves  the  nrgent  necessity  which  existed,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  association,  foV  the  strict  and 
constant  interference  of  the  legislature  of  the 
country  to  check  excesses  by  which  the  national 
character  of  England  was  so  exposed  to  injury. 
The  Company,  or  rather  the  individnals  of  the  di- 
rection by  whom  the  corporation  was  governed, 
were  little  alive  to  those  feelings  which  urge  the 
mind  to  good  and  great  actions.  They,  in  fact,  re- 
cognised  no  motive  but  a  desire  to  enrich  them- 
selves, their  relations,  and  dependents.  Their 
strength  as  a  community,  which  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  system,  increased  with  their, 
means  of  corruption  and  oppression :  but  such  was 
the  venality  of  the  times,  that  it  appears  that  hardly 
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aTij,  howcTer  high  their  station,  escaped  the  conta- 
minotioQ. 

The  occnrreDce  of  war,  in  1744,  between  England 
and  Prance,  was  the  commentement  of  a  new  era  to 
British  India.  The  same  system  of  goTemment  le- 
mained ;  but  the  scene  was  cbanged.  It  had  gained 
importance  from  becoming  one  of  national  contest, 
and  froiA  the  new  actors  who  were  iatrodnced. 
These  were  no  longer  nnobserved  fectors,  and 
dgetits  of  a  trading  company,  whose  obscnrity  left 
tbem  without  an  iaoentiTe  to  virtue,  or  a  dread  of  ■ 
shame;  but  officers  of  distinction,  who  not  only 
acted  nnder  the  control  of  hononrable  superiors,  but 
under  the  observation  of  their  country,  which  now 
began  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  Indian  afiairs. 

Tbongh  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  desire  of 
fame,  thus  excited,  conld,  by  its  operation  on  the 
minds  of  a  few  individuals,  effect  a  complete  change 
in  a  system  which  was  radically  bad,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  bad  a  wonderful  effect 
India  became  a  scene  in  which  character  and  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  wealth,  were  to  be  acquired ;  and 
many  of  those  who  were  employed  in  diatinguished 
stations  in  that  country  attained  the  highest  bo- 
nonrs  which  respect  and  approbation  can  bestow, 
or  courage  and  talents  command.  The  names  of 
Lawrence  and  Clivc  (both  of  whom  commenced 
their  career  about  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Company)  will  live  as  long  as  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, and  be  regarded  as  glorious  examples,  tmtil 
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thtf  qnalities  of  Taloor,  military  skill,  and  elevated 
genins,  sball  ceaae  to  receive  the  applause  and  ad-< 
Adration  of  mankiad. 

The  peitce  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  was  con- 
doded  in  1748,  terminated  those  direct  bostilitl6i 
which  &e  French  and  English  nations  had  c&rried 
<m  m  India ;  bnt  the  armies,  which  bo&  states  main- 
fidned  at  that  period  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
oonfintied  to  assist  different  native  princes,  with 
the  object  on  each  side  of  obtaining,  throngb 
Snch  policy,  a  strength  that  would  make  their 
power,  at  the  renewal  of  a  contest,  paramonnt  ta 
the  other. 

Both  the  English  and  French  had  proceeded  in 
HAi  conrse  ibr  some  years,  with  floctnating  snccess ; 
when  the  embarrassment  to  which  it  led  indnced 
&e  directors  of  each  Company  to  apply  to  their  so- 
vereigns to  interpose  their  powet  as  mediaton ;  and 
^e  terms  of  accommodation  were  actually  agreed 
ilpon,  when  the  war  of  1756  broke  out  between  the 
two  nations,  and  caused  their  subjects  in  India  to 
enter  upon  a  more  extended  field  of  contest  than 
ever.  Ibis  contest  was  marked  by  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled successes  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who 
remained,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  sovereigns  of  the 
rich  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  of  part  of  the  Camatic,  and  of  all 
their  old  possessions  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

The  rapid  aggrandizement  of  the  Company  natu- 
rally attracted  observation   in   England  to  their 
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a&irs ;  and,  in  the  year  1767,  the  house  of  com-^ 
mqns  appoioted  a  committee  to  mvestigate.  the  na-, 
tare  of  the  Company's  chartersi  to  consider  their 
treaties  and  grants^  and  to  calculate  all  expenses, 
ciril,  naval,  and  military,  which  had  been  incnired 
by  government, on  their  accoont.. 

Their  right,  to  any  territorial  acquisition  was,  at 
this  period,  boldly  qnestioned,  and  their  monopoly 
fFaa  a  subject  of  very  free  discussion ;  but  they  fcmnd 
means,  as  they  had  oi^  former  occasions,  to  silence 
opposition  from  those,  quarters  where  they  thought, 
it  might  be  dangerous.  Their  personal  and  political 
influence  in  the  state  had  increased  with  their  for- 
tune and  patronage ;  and  too  many  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  golden  harvest  which,  about  this . 
period,  opened  in  the  East,  to  make  it  easy  to  con- 
trol, much  less  to  subvert,  a  body  so  strong  and  so 
united.  The  result  of  this  inquiry,  therefore,  was 
a  compromise  between  the  Company  and  the  Mi-, 
nisters,  by  which  the  possessions  of  the  former  were, 
confirmed  to  them  for  the  term  of  two  years,  an. 
condition  of  their  paying  the  public  400,000/.  per 
annum.  A  new  engagement,  nearly  similar  to  the 
former,  took  place  in  1769 ;  but  the  period  of  its. 
duration  was  extended  for  five  years. 

Before  this  agreement  expired,  the  Company's 
affairs  fell  into  considerable  embarrassment ;  and  in 
1773  they  petitioned  government  for  pecuniary  aid, 
which  was  granted;  but  the  inquiry  that  the  house 
of  comniOQB  made  upon  this  occasion  into  their 
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a&in,  wag  followed  by  an  act  of  the  legistatnre, 
which  made  many  important  changes  m  their  go- 
Tcmment  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  principal 
of'diese  were: 

1st  That  the  court  of  directors  shonld  in  ihtore, 
instead  of  bdng  chosen  annnally,  be  elected  for  foor 
yean ;  six  members  annually ;  bat  none  to  hold  their 
seatibr  IcHiger  than  fonr  years. 

3d.  Hut  the  qnalification-stock  shoold  be  lOOOl. 
instead  of  5001.:  that  30002.  shoold  confer  two 
rotes ;  and  6000/.  three  rotes. 

3d.  That  in  lien  of  the  mayor's  conrt,  the  juriB* 
diction  of  which  was  limited  to  small  mercantile 
canses,  a  supreme  conrt  of  judicature,  consisting 
aS  a  chief  judge  and  three  puisne  judges,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  great  and  extended 
powers  of  cognizance  over  the  civil  and  criminal  ju- 
risdiction of  the  subjects  of  England,  their  servants, 
and  depoidants,  residing  within  the  .Company's  ter^ 
ritories  in  Bengal. 

4tfa.  A  Governor-general  and  four  counsellors 
were  appointed  to  Fort  William,  and  vested  with 
fall  powers  over  the  other  presidencies.  When  any 
differences  should  occur,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
was  to  be  decisive ;  and  this  board  was  directed  by 
the  act  to  transmit  regular  reports  of  its  proceedings 
to  the  directors,  who  were,  within  fourteen  days  of 
the  receipt  of  their  despatches,  to  furnish  copies  of 
them  to  one  of  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  to 
whom  they  were  also  to  send  copies  of  any  rules 
Vol.  I.  D 
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fiad  drdintttknafl  which  thef  should  hare  mad<t 
and  thriae,  if  disapproved  hj  his  majesty,  irere  to 
beoome  null  and  void. 
ly-ii,-  This  act  appointed  Warren  Hasting*,  esquire, 
GoTeAio^-genefal  of  India ;  and  John  ClaTerlog, 
esquire,  the  Honourable  George  Monson,  Ricfaard 
Bamell,  and  Philip  Francis^  eaqmres,  the  fbar 
first  connselloru. 

It  Ironld  he  fomgD  to  the  intent  of  this  woilc  to 
enter  uito  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Hastings's  govern- 
ment. From  its  commencement  till  its  tennina- 
tion,  it  vfta  marked  hy  events  of  uncommon  'mag- 
nitude, which  ultimately  gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
that  not  only  difiused  'a  more  general  knowledge 
of  Indian  aflairs,  hnt  awakened  the  BritiBfa  nation 
to  a  more  just  sense  of  the  importanoe  of  its  inte- 
rests in  India. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  con- 
tending parties  and  factions  at  this  period,  there 
are  some  leading  &cts  relating  to  this  part  of  the 
history  of  British  India,  upon  which  all  dispeasionBte 
tninds  are  now  agreed.  It  is  admitted,  even  by 
those  who  condemned  part  of  his  conduct,  that  Mr. 
Hastings,  daring  a  time  of  mieifampled  pnblic  em- 
barrassmentj  and  at  a  moment  when  he  had  to  con- 
tend against  those  from  whom  he  should  have 
derived  support,  showed  all  the  active  enet^y  of  a 
great  statesman ;  and,  by  his  spirited  and  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  saved  the  iuterests'of  his  country 
In   India  from  the  ruin  with  which   they   were 
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threatened ;  and  in  which  they  nndoDbtedly  would 
hare  been  iavqlved,  had  a  man  of  leag  resohitionf 
£>rtitnde,  and  genios,  held  the  reins  of  govem- 
meat.  This  is  his  praise ;  and  qo  man  coold  wish 
Juggler:  bnt  the  most  strenooai  adyocatee  of  this 
dUtingnished  person,  while  they  def^d  bis  personal 
integrity.are  forced  ta  «ieknowledge,that  the  whole 
syitem  of  the  gorernmeot  orer  whiqh  he  pre8ide4 
wu  corrupt  and  full  (^  abosea,  T^e  control,  or 
rather  right  of  snperintendence,  given  by  the  act 
of  1T74  to  his  mE^'est/a  ministers,  h^  tended  more 
to  increase  than  diminish  the  radical  defects  of  the 
ayetem.  The  ministers  were  Tested  with  a  right  of 
interfetence,  hot  had  little,  if  any,  responsibility 
widi  leapect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. Their  &vonr  and  aid  were  indispennble  to 
the  Governor-general ;  and  it  became  necessary 
that,  in  addition  to  the  iriends  of  the  directfvs  of 
the  Company,  those  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
ihonld  be  served.  Thns  the  «ierciae  of  pa- 
tronage in  India  became  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
means,  through  which  the  Governor-general  coold 
expect  support  in  England ;  and  the  ca|ivassing 
nature  of  the  British  constitntion  made  it  unlikely 
that  any  minister  would  cast  away  such  a  source  of 
strengdi  aa  a  share  in  the  rich  appointments  of  the 
East.  Conaeqnently,  this  aystem,  corrnpt  and  in- 
efficient aa  it  was,  might  have  long  continued,  had 
not  an  unwearied  spirit  of  investigation  draped  the 
volnminouB  records  of  the  Company  into  light,  with 
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t3ie  view  of  criminating  their  principal  agents.  The 
fint  or  secret  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
'  mons,  of  which  Mr.  Dandaa  was  president,  com- 
menced the  attack ;  and  its  reports  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  the  select  committee,  which, 
ftcting  under  the  direction  and  goidance  of  Mr. 
Bnike,  one  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  orators 
that  England  has  ever  boasted,  disseminated  among 
all  classes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
Company. 

There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  promoters  of 
diese  inqniries*  however  mixed  their  motives  nught 
have  been,  became  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
country ;  as,  unless  such  knowledge  had  been 
made  general,  every  attempt  to  ameliorate  and  im- 
prove a  govemmeut,  where  the  temptations  to  con- 
tinue a  cormpt  system  were  so  strong,  mnst  have 
proved  vain  and  abortive. 

The  extended  jurisdiction  given,  by  the  act  of 
1773,  to  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  established 
at  Fort  William,  was  found,  in  its  operations,  so 
hostile  to  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  of  the  Com- 
pany's provinces,  and  so  likely  to  destroy  the 
authority  which  it  was  meant  to  support,  that  jt 
was  limited  by  a  subsequent  act,  passed  in  1781,  to 
the  town  and  snbnrba  of  Calcutta. 

From  the  year  1779,  when  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  right  of  the  Company  to  territorial  pos- 
sessions was  extended  for  one  year  only,  till  the 
year  1783,  a  continual  conflict  existed  between 
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Ae  directors  and  his  majesty's  ministers  rtapwtiag 
&e  terms  on  which  ihe  Company's  charter  aad 
exclasive  privileges  shonld  be  prolonged  and  sup- 
ported. It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
Tarious  offers  which  were  made,  daring  this  con- 
test, by  that  corp6ration«  or  to  particnlarize  diose 
wliich  were  rejected  or  accepted  by  his  majesty's 
ministers :  the  great  measures  by  which  this  period 
was  ibllowed  have  condemned  them  to  oblivion ; 
nor  had  liey  any  pretensions  (for  they  were  avow- 
edly temporary  expedients)  to  escape  the  fate  which 
they  have  experienced. 

The  moat  serious  discussions  regarding  Indian 
afliiirs  took  place  in  1783.  Mr.  Dnndaa,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  of  inquiry, 
bronght  forward  in  the  be^nning  of  this  year  a 
biUj  which  proposed  few  great  changes^  except  that 
of  appointing  a  person  who,  under  the  high  title  of 
Governor-general  and  Captain-general,  should  ex- 
ercise in  his  Own  person  (under  certain  checks) 
complete  authority  and  control  over  British  India. 
This  high  public  officer  was  to  be  approved^  but  not 
nominated,  by  the  crowu,  by  whom  alone  he  could 
be  removed.  It  was  proposed  by  this  bill,  that  his 
Inajesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  should  recave 
copies  of  all  despatches ;  and  to  these  provisions 
were  added  some  good  general  roles  with  regard  to 
the  preaerration  of  the  laws,  religion,  and  usages  of 
the  natives. 

The  principle  of  this  biD,  which  was  the  intro- 
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duotiob,  dating  the  reintiiiider  of  the  charter,  of  a 
more  active  Intetfereoce  on  the  part  of  the  coEecotive' 
government  hi  the  ftdminiatration  of  the  afiaira  of 
flie  Company,  was  generally  approved.  If  ma 
allowed,  that  a  more  6iliolent  uid  energetic  local 
government  was  required;  and  that  a  reBponsibility^ 
more  defined,  and  more  operative  on  all  parties,  than 
that  estebliahed  by  the  act  of  1773  was  indispensa'^ 
ble  to  correct  the  gross  abrises  of  the  existing 
system;  bat  diere  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion' 
in  the  honse  of  commons  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  checks  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  fix 
over  the  controlling  po*ers  it  went  to  establish ; 
and  It  was  chiefly  on  this  ground  that  its  ndliiy^ 
was  combated.  ITiough  Mi".  Dundas'a  Irill  for  the 
government  of  India  did  not  succeed,  it  gave  hirdi 
to  one  of  a  nearly  similar  character,  which  was  lii" 
troduced  and  carried  by'  Mt.  Pitt  in  the  next^es- 
sion.  But  as  this  great  measm-e  owed  its  snccesff  . 
principally  to  the  feelings  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
directors  and  proprietors  by  &e  agitation  of  the 
plan  brought  forward  by  bis  political  rival,  Mr.  Fox, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  that 
previous  "plan. 

in  1783,  Mr.'Fox  brought  forward  his  celebrated 
bills  for  the  better  regulation  and  govcmmejit  of  the 
Brldsh  possessions  in  India.     These  hills  *  pre^ 

*  Th«r  were  two ;  one  meant  to  regulate  the  bomei  or,  u  *^ 
bill  twmed  them,  tha  ■donwlie  affn^  of  the  CompaDy ;  th^ 
other,  their  foreign  goyeinment. 
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ceeded  on  a  pniic^>le,  stated  la  their  preftaibfe,  titat 
i^aardtn  of  hd  alarmmg  nature  and  magnitiide  had 
long  prerailfid  in  the  adminiitradon  of  the  territorial 
pMaeasionB,  revenne,  end  commerce,  of  Britiah 
India ;  that  the  natives  were  rednced  to  diatresi,  and 
&e  public  inter  eats  in  danger  of  beiog  mined ;  a  re- 
medy ma  in  conaeqnence  become  necessary,  and  the 
fiiQowiag  was  proposed  :— 

That  the  whole  power,  now  vested  In  the  coxat 
of  directora  and  proprietors,  shovld  be  transferred, 
for  the  space  of  four  years,  to  seten  directors  or 
eomroissionerB,  named  in  the  act ;  to  aid  whom,  nine 
atBistant^irectort,  named  dso  in  the  act,  were  se- 
lected from  proprietors  holding  at  least  3000/.  stocle 
each.  These,  howcYer,  were  entirely  placed  nnder 
the  orden  of  die  fonneif.  In  the  event  of  the  death, 
reiigiiatJOD,  or  removal  (on  charges  snbstantiated 
htfare  the  house  of  Commons),  of  one  of  the  seven 
princ^ial  directors,  the  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied 
by  ^be  king ;  if  one  happened  among  the  nine 
uaiBtiuit-dirMtArs,  th«  proprietors  of  stock  (as  qoa- 
Med  by  the  act  of  1778)  were  to  ekct  another. 

The  ptudple  of  these  bills,  in  regard  to  the  powei' 
to  be  ^M  to  the  Governor-general,  was  directly 
ofpoeitB  to  that  of  Mr.  Dnndas.  It  was  declared^ 
tlttt  the  powers  of  the  Governor-general  in  conncil 
choold  AO  no  occasion  be  delegated  to  sncb  Governor 
dtnie,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever ;  and 
die  Gotemor-geneial  and  council  were  restricted 
ift^  cases,  as  much  as  seemed  practicable,  but  par-' 
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ticnlarly  ia  that  of  making  war.'  The  CioVemor- 
general  was  declared  not  to  have  the  power  of 
entering  or  inTading  with  an  armed  force  the  do- 
minion of  any  prince  of  India,  except  upon  intelli- 
gence, &e  credibility  of  which  was  to  be  admitted^ 
and  individoally  recorded,  by  the  majority  of  the  ' 
members  of  hia  conncil,  that  snch  prince  was  about 
to  make  war  on  the  Company  or  their  allies.  Ilie 
GoTemot^general  and  conncil  were  not  pennitted, 
without  orders  ironi  the  commissioners,  to  enter 
into  any  o^nsive  alliance  for  the  sharing  of  any 
conntry  between  the  Company  and  a  native  prince ; 
nor  were  they  to  hire  ont  any  troops  (Eoxopean  or 
native)  in  the  territories  of  any  Indian  state. 

Snch  were  the  leading  provisions  of  these  cele- 
brated bills,  which,  though  passed  with  a  great  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  coaunona,  were  thrown  out 
by  the  lords,  and  terminated  in  the  expnlsiou  from 
office  of  the  statesman  by  whom  they  were  framed, 
and  the  party  by  whom  they  were  supported- 
Mr.  Fox's  measure  was  declaredly  temp<H-ary,  aad 
adopted  as  an  expedient  for  the  moment.  The  sevtin 
commissioners,  whom  he  proposed,  were  to  act  like 
trustees  to  a  bankrupt  house  of  commerce,  and 
were  to  manage  the  af^iirs  of  the  Kast  India  Coat- 
pany  until  it  was  determined  what  was  best  and- 
wisest  foi  the  future  regulation  of  their  concenu. 
What  would  have  been  the  ultimate  arrangement  for 
the  government  of  India,  had  this  pkn  been  carried 
into  execution,  cannot  be  known  ;  but  it  is  not  prQ- 
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baUe  Ant  the  Company  would  erer  have  r^ained 
llieu-  power.  It  is  not,  howeTer,  intended  to  enter 
hi  this  place  into  any  disciusion  regaidtng  the 
merits  or  defects  of  Mr.  Fox's  bills.  The  wisdcmi 
and  foresight  which  they  displayed  in  some  parts 
were  certainly  clouded  by  strong  party-spirit  and 
prejd^ce;  andj  from  the  want  of  correct  and  com- 
plete information,  many. of  hia  leading  principles 
wert  erery  way  inapplicable  to  the  actnal  state  of 
the  cowotry  for  which  they  were  Iramed  by  that 
great  Btatesnuu). 

His  Bchemcj  thongh  an  improvement  upon  the 
former  administration  of  India,  wonld  probably  have 
been  found  erroneoiu  in  some  of  its  most  fnnda- 
mettta]  principles ;  but  particnkrly  in  that  fay  which, 
iutead  of  ^ving  confidence  to  the  mUog  authority 
of  India  -mider  great  and  direct  responsibility,  it 
multiplied  checks  bpon  the  lofsl  government ;  and 
Uma,  by  the  diminution  of  its  power,  lowered  and 
weakened  its  means  of  action  ;  and  rendered  it  more 
incompetent  than  it  had  been  before  to  those  great, 
and  indeed  sovereigD,  functions  which  it  has  to  per- 
form. The  clamonr  against  Mr.  Fox's  bill  was  ex- 
cessive. His  scheme  of  seven  commissioners  was 
represented  as  a  mean  devised  to  perpetrate  his 
own  power.  His  measures  wen^  it  was  said,  to 
establish  an  inflnence  in  the  hands  of  ministers  un- 
known to  the  constitntion  of  the  country ;  and  the 
East  India  Company,  who  had  been  before  hated 
fmd  abos^  on  account  of  their  monopoly  and  im- 
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pnted  orimu,  became  the  object  of  pitf  tmA  coin* 
mlieration ;  aod  were  represented  hf  the  writen  of 
the  dKj  u  «n  injured  and  nnprotected  bodf.  likely 
to  have  t^'r  privileges  violatedrand  their  rights  Id- 
vadedy  by  a  rash  and  ambitions  miniiter. 

From  &is  Tlolenoe  of  opposition,  the  right  a(  re- 
golating  the  Company's  afl^rti  became  a  political 
conflict  between  tiro  grfiit  and  nearly  equally 
balanced  parties  t  anA  the  aealfl  vas  tnrded  by  a 
coaliljon-  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  like  epnit  of  di* 
rectors,  or  rather  the  great  majority  of  the  proprie- 
tun  «f  In(Ha  stock ;  who,  though  originallf  adverse 
t<t  any  interference  in  their  concerns,  when  they 
found  that  ihtf  conld  not  avert  it,  naturally  chose 
die  side,  which  was  least  nn&Tonrable  to  what  they 
considered  as  their  estalidiBhed  righte  and  privileges. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


ADMimSTKATION.  OP  LORD  CORNWALLlS. 


Mr.  ntt's  Bill  for  the  better  Administration  of  India.— ^baer«: 
ntioBs  npoa  that  BiU. — liord  ComvallU  ofjdaLaA  Gatw- 
w>r>Gan«nl — AecOupt  of  tht  Eng^eauata  entcrfd  i<t« 
with  the  Nizam. — ^TVeat;  concluded  with  that  Prince.—, 
Treaty  with  the  Mahratta  State.— Causes  of  the  War  ^th 
Tippoo. — Consequences  of  that  War. — Considerations  upon 
the  Policy  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  commencing  War,  and  con- 
clndiD^  Peace;— Oomezlon  between  the  Nbam  and  .thi 
Brttisb  Oorenmtent  beennee  mtve  intimats.'.-CoaB^neilt 
Jealoasf  of  the  Court  of  Poonah.— Great  Increasa  of  Sin- 
dia's  Power. — View  of  the  Affairs  of  the  .  Carnatic— iK>f 
Onde. — I^rd  Comwallis  returns  to  Europe.— Reflections 
upon  the  State  of  India  at  that  Time. 

It  will  be  nsdiil,  in  this  place,  not  only  to  take  a 
view  of  Mr.  Pitt*8  bUl  of  1784,  bat  of  the  e«platMu 
toiy  act  of  1786,  and  of  rach  acts  as  have  been 
Anbseqaently  pa§ied  i  as  they  collectiTely  form  the 
basis  of  the  present  constitntion  of  our  Indian  go- 
Temment. 

Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  1784  appointed  six  privy  conn- 
^eUors  to  be  commissioners  for  the  affitirs  of  India; 
with  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  time,  being 
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for  president.  These  commissionerfl,  wbo  were 
appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  renioTable  at  his 
pleaanre,  were  rested  willi  a  control  and  snperin* 
tendence  over  all  civil,  military,  and  revenue  afeirs 
of  the  Company, 

The  commissioners  were  obliged  to  retam  the 
copies  of  papers  which  they  should  receive  from  the 
conrt  of  directors)  with  their  approbation ;  or  to 
state  at  large  their  reasons  for  disapproving  of  them ; 
and  their  despatches,  so  approved  or  amended,  were 
to  be  sent  to  India,  i^ntess  the  commissioners  should 
attend  to  any  representations  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors respecting  further  alterations  in  them*. 

In  all  cases  of  secrecy,  and  particularly  such  as 
rdated  to  war  or,  peace  with  the  native  powers  of 
India,  the  commissioners  could  send  their  orders  to 
the  local  government  of  India  through  a  secret 
committee  of  the  court  of  directors ;  which  com- 
mittee could,  in  this  case  only,  be  considered  as  the 
vehicle  of  such  instructions. 

The  chief  government  in  India  was  by  this  act  to 
consist  of  a  Grovemor-gen^ral  aAd  three  counsellor* ; 
and  the  commander-in-^ief  of  the  forces  for  the 
time  being  had  a  voice  and  precedence  tiext  after  the 
Governor-^neral ;  bnt  was  not  to  succeed,  in  the 

*  If  the  commiuionen  fbrmrdad  any  orders  to  the  court 
of  directors  on  pointa  not  relatiag  to  the  civil  or  military 
gOTemment,  or  to  the  rerenuea  of  the  territorial  posseaiioiu  of 
the  Company,  the  directors  might  appeal  to  the  King  and 
cDoncil. 
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event  of  a  ^racancy,  unless  by  spedal  appointment  <^ 
'die  directora. 

llie  constitution  of  the  government  of  the  sabor- 
dinate  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  was 
made  the  same  as  Bengal ;  and  at  both,  the  governor 
had,  like  the  Governor-general,  a  castiitg  vote  in 
coimcil. 

These  settlements  were  by  this  act  placed  com- 
pletely nnder  the  mie  of  the  Governor-general  in 
coimcU,  on  all  points  connected  with  n^otiations 
with  the  country  powers,  peace  or  war,  and  the 
application  of  their  revenues  and  forces. 

The  king  had  a  rights  by  this  acty  to  recall  the 
GoTernor-^;eneral>  or  any  officer  of  the  Company, 
from  IniUa ;  and  if  the  court  of  directors  did  not, 
within  two  months,  nominate  some  person  to  a  va- 
cancy whicb  had  occorred  in  any  of  the  principal 
stationfl  to  which  it  was  their  doty  to  appoint,  the 
crown  became  possessed  of  the  right  to  make  such 
nomination. 

It  was  declared  by  this  act  that,  as  the  pursuit  of  ' 
schemes  of  conquest  was  repugnant  to  the  wish,  to 
the  honour  and  the  policy  of  the  Britifih  nation,  it  was 
not  lawfulforthe  Governor-general  in  councilof  Fort 
William,  without  the  express  authority  and  concord 
of  the  court  of  directors,  or  of  the  secret  committee, 
either  to  declare-or  commence  hostilities,  or  to  enter 
mto  any  treaty  for  making  war  against  any  of  the 
native  princes  or  states  in  India,  or  any  treaty 
gnaranteeiog  the  dominions  of  such  princes  or 
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-ftateij  except  when  hostilitie8  Bboiild  have  been  coib< 
menced,  or  preparations  actually  made  for  the  attack 
of  the  British  nation  in  India,  or  of  Bomc  of  the 
Btatet  and  pripces  whose  domimons  it  shall  be  en< 
gaged  by  snbsistiDg  treaties  to  defend. 

The  subordinate  presidencies  were  probibiled  by 
this  act  from  making  war  or  peace  without  ordevs 
from  Fort  William,  the  conrt  of  directors^  or  the 
secret  committee ;  except  hi  oases  of  sndden  emer- 
gency or  imminent  daDger/when  it  would  be  rainons 
pr  unsafe  to  postpone  such  hostilities  or  tretty. 
The  supreme  goTeroment  had  the  poweir  given 
them  of  suspending  any  of  the  goveiliots  of  the 
subordinate  settlements  who  shotild  disobey  their 
orders. 

A  new  ani^  extraordinary  conrt  was  eonstituted 
by  this  act>  for  the  trial  of  Indian  delinquents.  It  . 
was  formed  of  a  specified  number  of  members  of 
the  hoDse  of  lords  an4  house  of  commons ;  and 
had  great  powers  given  to  it,  for  the  purpose  irf 
briog^g  to  justice  persons  whOm  (as  was  stated) 
common  conrts  could  not  reach.  But  it  is  need' 
less  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  bill,  as,  in 
consequence  of  representations  from  the  British 
subjects  in  India,  it  was  completely  new-modelled 
and  changed. 

An  act  wias  passed  in  1786,  by  which  several  parts 
of  the  act  of  1734  were  explained  and  amended. 
The  power  of  appointing  a  civil  servant  of  twelve 
years  standing,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  to 
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povneUt,  was  ^ren  to  the  local  gdveroitieoto  of 

Ilie  ^p(HD^9ot  of  a  coinidaadef-iii'chlef  to 
doiiDcU*  wM  mftde  an  act  of  t^on.  qot  of  neoe^aity, 
Hie  dveotmq  w«re  vested  with  the  power  of  appoint* 
big  tbe  ot^mander-ia'chief  la  India  -  Goyernor* 
goaenl,  kc,  a£  tnaklDg  the  c(wiataider-ia-«tiief 
at  Madru  and  Bombay  preaident  of  thoie  settle* 
mtnt*  i  and,  iriiat  was  more  impwtaat.  the  OoTer- 
nor-geiuval*  and  the  goTcrKora  of  Madras  apd 
Bombay,  were  T«ated  by  this  act  with  a  diKretionary 
right  of  acting,  in  extraordinary  casea^  withoat  the 
ooncarteaca  ef  their  conndisr  being  held  solely 
and  personally  responsible  &r  any  conseqta^ces 
wUch  Hk^ht  tiisne  from  tbie  measnrea  adopted  under 
»cb  orcBiOBtaaceB. 

-  This  gmt  powec  waa  given  to  ajtck  CfoTeiDoiy 
genttnd  or  GoTamara  only  as  were  spedfically  ap> 
pmnted  to  thdse  stations,  and  did  not  devolve  to 
Huh  caanal  snccessors;  and  it  did  not  extend  to 
eaaea  of  a  judioal  natare,  or  to  the  alteration  of  any 
eatabtished  r^nlationa  for  the  civil  government  of 
the  Biitiflh  settlements  in  India*. 

The  iotentitm  of  Mr-  Pitt's  bill  for  the  better  ad* 
ministratioD  of  Indian  affairs  was  avowedly  more 
'Qiat  of  temporary  reform,  than  of  final  establish* 

*  In  17fl7  an  aet  wu  paaaed,  by  wliich  courta  were  ests* 
llisbed  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  with  powen  nearly  similar  to 
(bote  which  bad  been  before  given  to  the  sapreme  court  of  ju* 
dicatore  at  Bei^.    T1i«m  courts  w«r«  made  altogether  in4«« 
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ment.  Its  object  was  rather  directed  to  a  conieeti<m 
of  abuses,  and  to  a  control  of  power,  than  to  the 
complete  removal  of  admitted  evils,  or  the  actual 
introductifm  of  an  e6icient  system.  More  coald 
not  have  i>een  expected>  and  perhaps  waa  not  in- 
tended. As  hia  plan  proceeded  on  the  avowed 
ground  of  maintaining,  instead  of  demoUshing,  the 
established  constitntion  of  the  Company's  gorent- 
ment,  a  great  part  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  sys* 
tern  was  sacrifioed  to  the  forms  of  the  old;  and 
much  of  that  embartaaBment  which  has  attended 
the  operation  of  this  measore  may  be  traced  to  ihmt 
ajHrit  of  condliation  in  which  it  was  originally 
framed. 

The  circnmstances  under  which  this  system  com* 
menced  were  particularly  &vourable  to  its  snooes* 
and  popularity.  The  admitted  abnies  which  it  cor* 
rected,  the  great  strength  of  die  administration  in 
England  at  the  time  whoi  it  was  introdnced,  the 
ability  and  inflnence  of  the  president  of  the  board 
of  control,  and  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  the 
nobleman  first  invested  with  the  high  powers  which 
the  amended  InU  of  1786  so  wisely  gave  to  the  Go* 
vemor-general  of  India ;  all  contributed  to  cover  its 

pendeat  of  the  Company's  goveniments  in  India ;  but  they  wen 
not  competent  to  try  infonnationa  against  tbe  gx>Ten]or  or 
council,  unless  in  cases  of  felony  or  treaaon.  The  regulations 
of  these  courts  were  in  some  mpect  altered,  by  an  act])assed 
in  ISOOt  when  a  chief  jud^  and  two  puisne  judges,  wera 
appointed  to  the  court  of  judicature  at  Hadraa. 
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.defects,  and  to  bring  its  merits  into  die  most  pro- 
miocnt  point  of  view.  But  aubseqaent  events  have 
•bown,  tliat  it  reqaired  all  these  aids  to  render  it 
laccessfiil,  and-^at  the  failure  of  any  one  of  them 
would  have  had  the  most  seriona  effect  npon  its 

11m  best  mode  of  judging  every  system  of  this 
nature  ia  by  its  practical  result ;  and  a  cursory  view 
of  the  principal  political  events  which  have  occurred 
ID  the  government  of  India  since  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  will  be  the  best  comment  npon  the 
■merits  and  defects  of  the  measure,  which  (as  already 
fiiaerred,  and  should  never  be  forgotten,)  was 
deemed  by  its  great  author  as  on  experiment ;  and 
one  in  which,  from  the  difficnlty  of  the  task,  human 
wisdom  coold  hardly  venture  to  anticipate  snccesa. 

The  first  person  to  whom  the  great  powers  vested 
in  the  Governor-general  of  India  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  1786,  were  intrusted,  was  Mar- 
qnia  Comwaltis ;  and  the  character  of  that  noble- 
man was  well  suited  to  the  high  charge.  Firm  in 
Yaa  purposes,  posseBsing  unwearied  zeal,  and  nn- 
snltied  honour,  he  proceeded  toward  the  objects, 
which  be  had  in  view  with  a  vigour  and  decision 
that  commanded  success.  The  great  reforma  and 
changes  which  he  effected  in  the  military  and  civil 
establishments  of  India,  and  the  system  of  internal 
rule  which  he  introduced  into  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  will  ever  reflect  the  highest  ho- 
nour on  his  name. 

Vol,,  I.  y^^*-i^iS5^ 
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llie  coniideratioD  he  enjoyed  in  England  gnady 
promoted  the  anccess  which  attended  him  in  India. 
HiB  rank  and  character,  while  it  placed  him  abore 
the  inflaence  of  the  ministen  of  the  crown,  or  the 
fear  of  the  court  of  directors,  commanded  a  respect 
from  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Campanyt 
which,  added  to  the  increased  powers  with  which  he 
was  vested,  ireed  him  irom  every  shadow  of  oppo-^ 
sitimi.  He  was  enabled,  from  the  same  causes,  to 
stimulate  to  exertion,  by  the  distinction  which  bis 
personal  feroiir  bestowed,  the  first  talents  in  India ; 
and  to  combine  the  efforts  of  every  ambitions  and 
honourable  mind  in  the  support  of  the  mmsnreB  of 
his  administration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  his" 
tory  of  Lord  Comwallis's  government.  A  concise 
review  of  the  prominent  political  evoits  which 
marked  hia  administration,  and  of  the  principles 
which  guided  his  conduct  nnder  them,  wiU  snffi* 
ciendy  answer  die  object  of  this  sketch. 

The  principal  event  which  occnrred  was  the  war 
with  Tippoo  Snltann.  This  had  its  origin  in  a  vio- 
lent agression  of  that  sovereign,  who,  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1789,  stormed  the  lines  of  the  Rajah 
of  Tiavancore,  a  prince  acknowledged  to  be  under 
die  protection  of  the  English  government  by  the 
atipuladons  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  Tippoo  in 
1784. 

To  understand  the  natare  and  extent  of  the  great 
polidcal  changes  which  were  the  consequences  of 
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ibli  eren^  it  will  be  necesvary,  before  the  causes  of 
the  war  with  Tippoo  Soltaiui  are  detailed,  to  trace* 
in  a  Bncti.nct  maoDer,  the  history  of  the  alliances 
which  L>ord  ComwalKa  thought  it  his  dnty,  on  this 
important  occasion,  to  form  with  the  states  of  Hy- 
derabad and  Poonah. 

By  a  treaty,  concluded  between  the  Nizam  and 
the  Company  in  1766,  the  latter  enga^  to  ihliiish 
Aat  prince  with  a  subsidiary  force,  when  required, 
to  settle  the  aflairs  of  bis  government;  with  a 
prorision,  however,  that  they  should'  be  at  liberty 
to  wiAdraw  nther  a  part  or  the  whole  of  such 
force  whenever  the  safety  of  their  own  settlements, 
or  the  territories  of  the  (Damatic,  rendered  such  at 
meaKure  necessary ;  and  by  a  subsequent  article  of 
the  same  treaty,  the  Nizam  engaged  (with  a  similar 
provision)  to  a£ford  the  Company,  when  required^ 
the  aid  (rf*  his  troops. 

Under  this  treat^a  corps  of  two  battalions  joined 
the  Nizam's  army,  but,  by  the  treachery  of  that 
prince  (who  formed  a  connexion  with  Hyder),  were 
soon  obliged  to  retam  to  the  Company's  territories. 
The  rupture,  which  this  condoct  on  the  part  of 
the  Nizam  catised  with  the  Company's  government, 
terminated  in  1768  in  another  treaty,  by  which  that 
prince  not  only  agreed  to  consider  Hyder  Naigne  as 
an  usnrper,  and  to  revoke  all  snnnuds*,  or  distinc- 
tions,  which  that  chief  had  received  from  him,  or  any 

*  Patents,  or  Charterg. 
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former  Soubafadar  of  the  Decfcan ;  bnt  to  aid  the 
Company  in  obtaiaing  possession  of  the  country  of 
Hyder*,  on  the  condition  of  their  paying  him  seven 
lacks '  of  rnpees  f  for  that  comitry. 

The  cession  of  the  Circar  of  Gnntoor  to  the  Com- 
pany, on  the  death  or  misconduct  of  the  Nizam's 
brother,  was  an  express  stipolation  of  this  treaty; 
and  it  was  also  agreed,  that  the  En^h  should  for- 
nish  the  Nizam,  on  requisition,  with  a  subsidiary 
.corps  of  Sepoys,  with  gans,  of  two  battalions,  on 
the  condition,  however,  of  his  defraying  the  expense 
of  sBch  corps  while  it  remained  in  his  service. 
.  This  corps  had  never  been  required  by  the  Nizam, 
and  the  connexion  between  that  prince  and  the 
ComfMuy  was,  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  of  a  ge- 
neral and  unsettled  nature,  till  Lord  Comwallis):, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  :Gn'ntoor  Circars,  and  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  arrears  of  peishcosb  due 
for  the  Circars,  deputed  a  British  resident^  to 
Hyderabad. 

The  demand  of  the  cession  of  Gnntoor  was  ac- 
companied with  military  preparations,  which  secured 
a  prompt  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam. 
That  prince,  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of  a'  recent 
contest  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  appeared  mostankioos 
for  the  alliance  of  the  British  government,  and  he 

*  The  Dewanee  of  the  Carnatic  Balaghaut. 

t  ApeishcuKh. 

t  In  the  year  I7B8. 

}  Sir  John  Kennavay. 
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had  deputed  Meer  Abdool  Cassim  to  Calcutta,  for 
the  porpoae  of  cooveyiBg  fijly  his  sentimenta  and 
wiahea  on  thia  head  to  the  Governor-general. 

The  mission  of  Meer  Abdool  Cassim*  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  new  engagement,  eiplanatory  of  the 
treaty  of  1768,  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  ' 
Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Nizam  ;  bnt  declared  by  the  ; 
former  to  be  eqnally  binding  npon  the  British  nation 
as  a  regular  treaty  t- 

•  TWa  able  man  was  afterwarda  better  known  under  his 
tiUe  Meer  Allnm.  He  died  prime  niiniater  St  Hyderabsl  in 
November,  isoe. 

t  Lord  Cornwallia  informed  the  Nizam,  that  he  was  pre- 
vented, bj  the  Uwa  of  hia  eoontty  and  the  injonctiona  of  the 
King  and  Cempany  of  England,  from  entering  into  aoch  treaty, 
nnleaa  jnatceiueahould  be  given.  Tbi.pnblicinitrament,whieli 
was  dated  the  lat  of  July,  ira»,  sfter  listing  tlio  molirea  which 
regulsted  the  conduct  of  the  Kogliah  goremment  in  inaisling 
n,  the  cession  of  the  Gnntoor  Ciiosn,  and  the  objecliona  which 
emsted  to  giving  any  farther  lecnrity  thmi  lb.  pledge  of  n.- 
tionil  faith  fOr  the  regular  peynenl  of  the  peUbcu.h  (the 
arrears  of  which  had  been  settled  in  s  minner  latiafsctory  to 
both  parties),  proceeds  to  explain  the  »lh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  17«B,  which,  it  eutei,  ahall  be  agreed  to  mean,  "  That  the 
force  engsged  for  by  thia  article  .hall  be  gruited  whenever 
tb.  Nisam  rfiall  apply  for  it ;  msUng  only  one  escept.on,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  employed  again.t  o.y  power,  in  .lli^Ke  with  the 
Company,  ri».,  Pundit  Pncdl.un,  Msdhajee  Siodis,  Msdh.jeo 
Bsgojee  Bhonslsh,  snd  other  MJirstt.  chief.,  the  Nsbobof 
Areot,NabobVisier,orlheIl.jsl«ofTanjoresndTravancore." 
Thia  explsnstion  altered  one  very  msteiial  part  of  the  sllianco, 

Jhe  right  wliick  the  Company  hsd,  under  the  tresty  of  H«9i 
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'  It  wonld  appear  Irom  this  letter,  that  Meer 
Abdool  Cassim  mast  have  been  directed  to  use  his 
endeavours  to  persnade  the  Goveraor-^enenl  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  fQl6UneDt  of  those  articles, 
In  the  treaty  of  1768,  which  related  to  the  vesting 
pf  the  Dewanee  of  the  Camatic  Baiaghant  in  the 
Company,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  snm  of  seven 
ladcs  df  mpees  annually  to  the  Nizam  for  that 
country ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  proceed,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  treaty  of  1768,  to  dispossess  Tippoo 
Sultaan  of  his  territories. 

The  Governor-general  rejected  those  propositions 
as  inadmissible,  from  the  lapse  of  time  which  -bad 
occurred,  and  the  relations  of  general  amity  in  which 
the  British  government  then  stood  to  the  prince 
whose  possessions  auch  an  engagemtot  would  affect. 

But  though,  at  tbia  p^od,  Tippoo  Sultaun  had 
not  shown  any  open  indication  of  hostiUty  against 
our  government,  or  allies,  his  conduct  must  have 
been  such  as  to  make  Lord  Comwallis  believe  that 
he  cherished  hostile  projects  against  ns,  otherwise 
his  lordship  would  hardly,  in  consequence  of  the 
above  propositions,  have  entered  into  a  political  en- 
gagement with  the  Nizam,  which  might  justly  be 

to  intUiold  or  withdraw  the  subsidiary  force  with  which  it  was 
honnd  to  aW  the  Tfliam,  was  abrogated ;  and  the  right  of  that 
prince  to  Iteep  and  employ  that  force  in  any  manner  he  chose, 
BO  long  aa  it  was  not  employed  againut  the  kbove  speciSed 
i)rincea  and  chiefs  in  alliance  with  the  Company,  was  fully  re- 
cognised uid  established. 
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deemed  more  Uum  mereljr  defensire  agaioit  Tippoo 
Sdlaiiii. 

The  desire,  indeed,  of  not  offending  against  tlie 
letter  of  the  act  of  parliament  wonid  appear  to  have 
led  to  a  treipass  on  its  spirit  npon  this  occasion,  by 
^e  reviral  of  an  offensive  alliance  against  Tippoo 
SnllaiUi ;  for  snch  the  treaty  of  1768  undoubtedly 
was ;  becanse,  though  Lord  ComwalUs,  in  his  letter 
t^tbe  1st  of  July,  1789,  declares,  that  circnmstances 
hare  totally  preTented  the  execution  of  those  articles 
in  the  treaty  of  1768  which  go  to  vest  the  Company 
with  the  Dewanee  of  the  Carnatic  Balagfaant ;  yet 
he  adds,  '^  Should  it  hereafter  happen,  that  the  Com- 
pany should  obtain  possession  of  the  country  men- 
tioned in  those  articles  with  your  highnesi's  assist- 
ance, tiiey  (the  Company)  will  strictly  perform  the 
Btipolations  in  favour  of  your  highness  and  the 
Mahrattas." 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  two 
treatiea  Laid  been  concluded,  subsequently  to  the 
treaty  of  1768,  between  Hyder  Ally  Khan  and  the 
Bi^toh  govenunebt;  and  the  latter  state  had  con* 
dnded  a  treaty  of  peatie  with  his  son,  Tippoo  Sol* 
tann,  in  1794,  by  wbf  Ch  it  had  fully  recognised  his 
ri^t  of  aovereignty  to  the  territories  which  he  poa- 
feiaed ;  and  assuredly,  under  such  cmmmstances,  the 
levivnl,  with  any  modification,  of  an  offensive  alliance 
against  his  power  could  not  but  alarm  that  prince. 
Nor  wtii  his  ahrm  Vke\j  to  be  dispelled  by  a  quali- 
ication  in  tb*  elig»{«ffiient,  which  provided  that  no 
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immediate  operation  shoald  be  andertakeii  againat 
his  dominioQs ;  as  the  expression  by  which  that  qua- 
lification was  followed  showed,  that  the  erentnal 
ejcecntion  of  those  articles  which  went  to  divest  him 
of  his  territories  was  deemed  not  improbable,  or  at 
least  impossible,  by  the  contracting  powers. 

Another  part  of  this  engagement  calcalated  to 
excite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Tippoo  was,  the 
stipalatioDS  regarding  the  employment  cf  the  snb- 
sidiary  force  granted  to  the  Nizam ;  which  was  ' 
made  discretional,  with  the  exception  of  not  acting 
against  some  specified  prince'  and  chiefs,  allies  of 
the  British  government ;  among  whom  he  was  not  > 
indnded. 

That  such  ideaa  were  oitertained  by  Tippoo,  from 
the  moment  he  heard  of  the  cwiclnsion  of  this  en- 
gagementj  there  cannot  be  a  donbt.  It  wonld  in> 
deed  appear,  by  a  letter  from  the  resident  at  Poonah, 
that  the- minister  of  that  conrt  considered  this  eo- 
gagemcDt  as  one  of  an  ofiensive  nature  against  hi» 


There  is  no  person  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
tiie  times  in  which  this  engagement  was  ftwiaed. 
bat  must  be  sensible  that  every  meatfure  of  precMl- 
tionary  policy  was  then  necessary,  on'the  part  (^  the 
British  government,  to  cotmteract  andfrostrate  the  ' 
ambitions  designs  of  Tippoo  Snltaon ;  but  what  has 
been  stated  will  show,  that  the  literal  coostmction 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  act  of  parliament  had,  upon 
this. occasion,  the  e^ct  qf  pskiog  the  Goveraor 
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gen^vl  pursue  a  coarse,  not  ooljr  qtieationable,  per- 
h^M, '  in  point  of  luith,  bat  which  must  hare  been 
mme  oflfensire  to  Tippoo  Saltann,  and  more  calcn- 
It^d  to  produce  a  war  with  that  prince,  than  an 
avowed  contract  of  a  defensive  engagement  fiiuned 
for  the  express  and  legitimate  purpose  of  limiting 
his  inordinate  ambition. 

As  soon  88  the  actual  hostile  aggressions  of 
Tippoo  Soltami  relieved  Lord  Comwallis  from  the 
restraints  under  which  he  considered  himself  placed 
by  the  letter  of  the  act  of  parliament,  he  hastened 
to  aecnrc,  by  every  effbrt  within  his  power,  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Nizam,  in  the  war  in 
which  that  agression  had  involved  the  Company. 
In  luB  instmctions  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad*, 
he  directs  bim  to  inform  that  court  of  the  iniraction, 
by'nppoo^  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  bim  and 
the  Company ;  to'  take  every  opportunity  in  his 
power  to  expose  in  its  proper  colours  the  faithless 
character  of  that  pnnce,'and  to  explain  to  the  Nizam 
and  his  mfaiisters  the  great  advaatages  which  they 
would  derive  from  forming  a  close  connexion  with 
the  British  govenunent. 

The  Governor-general  also  authorized  the  resi- 
dent to  assure  the  Nizam,  that  no  peace  would  be 
condnded  with  Tippoo,  without  securing  to  him  a 
fbll  participation  of  the  advantages 'which  might  be 
obtained  by  the  war ;  and  that,  as  the  conduct  of 

*  Undor  dftte  tho  98th  of  January,  170a. 
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Tippoo  had  placed  the  English  goTenunent  at 
liberty,  it  was  ready  to  enter  into  an  alliance  for  the 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  tenitories  which  m^ht  be 
possessed  by  the  respective  parties  when  the  war 
should  terminate. 

The  Governor-general,  in  the  earae  instmctions, 
rested  the  resident  of  Hyderabad  with  the  fullest 
power  to  encourage  every  advance  which  might  be 
made  by  Tippoo  Soltaun's  tributaries,  or  subjects, 
toward  forming  a  connexion  with  the  Company ;  and 
directed  him  to  employ  persons  of  rank  in  otitaining 
information  of  Tippoo's  designs ;  or  in  persuadiog 
any  of  his  ministers  or  principal  ofBcers  to  abandon 
him,  and  to  act-onder  the  direction  of  the  English 
government  in  their  endeavour  to  overturn  his 
power  ;  and  the  resident  was  assnred,  that  whatever 
engagements  he  might  contract  with  persons  of  that 
desoiption  should  be  punctually  fulfilled  hy  go* 
vemment. 

A  treaty  of  o&nsive  and  defensive  alliance  was, 
in  cooformity  to  these  instmctioDs,  concluded  with 
the  Nizam,  and  immediately  ratified  by  the  Go- 
vemor-general  in  council*. 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were,  that  measures 
shonld  he  immediately  taken  to  punish  Tippoo 
Sultann^  and  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  disturb- 
ing the  general  tranquillity;  that  the  Nizam  aod 
Fbishwah  should  both    vigorously  prosecute  the 

•  On  the  4th  And  SMh  Of  itdj,  17«a. 
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war;  that  the  former  should  send  a  cODtingent  of 
ten  thousand  horse  to  act  with  the  Company's  anny, 
which  body  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  j  that 
an  equal  division  of  conquests  between  the  con- 
.tracting  parties  should  be  made  at  the  conclasion 
of  the  peace,  with  the  exception  of  such  forts  and 
territories  as  the  honoorable  Company  might  take 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by 
the  other  parties. 

That  particular  Zemindars  and  Polygars  *  who 
were  specified,  having  been  formerly  dependant 
upon  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  should  (if  their 
forts  and  territories  were  taken)  he  placed  upon  the 
same  footing,  in  relation  to  these  powers,  as  for- 
merly. That  in  the  event  of  a  peace  becoming  ex- 
pedient, it  should  be  settled  by  mutual  consent ;  and 
that,  after  its  conclusion,  any  attack  by  Tippoo  on 
one  of  the  parties  was  to  be  punished  by  all,  in  the 
mode>  and  on  the  conditions,  which  the  contracting 
parties  might  hereafter  settle. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  resi- 
dent, that  the  Nizam  throughout  this  negotiation 
testified  the  greatest  suspicion  of  the  Mahrattas ; 
and  at  one  conference,  he  asked  the  British  resident 
what  his  government  would  do,  if,  during  the  ab* 
sence  of  his  army,  while  assisting  the  Company,  the 
Paisfawab,  invited  by  Tippoo^  should  invade  hia  do- 

*  Chittlednx^,  AaatigoaniY,  Harponelly,  Bellaree,  I^y 
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p)ini(ms  ?  "  The  Company  ought  to  sacrifice  their 
all  in  your  highnea8*8  defence,"  replied  the  resident, 
with  an  hononrable  warmth,  which  gave  confidence 
to  thatprince ;  who,  however,  continued  to  use  his 
earnest  endeavours^  during  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty^  to  induce  the  English  govemment  to  make, 
by  a  specific  article,  the  guarantee  of  his  dominions. 
And  though  the  Govemor-general^  from  a  just  a{>< 
prehension  of  giving  offence  to  the  Paishwah,  and 
of  losmg  the  benefit  of  bis  co-operation  ia  the  war, 
evaded  a  compliance  with  his  reqnest^  he  never- 
theless authorized  the  resident  to  give  the  Nizam 
assurances  calculated  to  confirm  his  hope  of  accom- 
plishing this  object  at  a  more  favourable  jnncture. 
The  principle  on  which  Lord  Comwallis  resisted 
the  solicitations  of  the  Nizam  on  this  point  is  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  a  despatch  to  the  resident*.  "  I 
trust,"  he  states,  "  that  the  more  that  his  highness 
reflects  upon  the  nature  of  his  proposition,  that  I 
should  engage  to  interfere  in  case  the  Mahrattas 
should  at  any  time  make  unreasonable  demands 
upon  him;  he  will  more  clearly  see,  that  as  the 
Mahrattas  have  acceded  heartily  and  cordially  to 
the  confederacy,  it  would  be  highly  improper  in  me 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  iucUncd  to  treat  one 
of  their  own  allies  with  injustice ;  and  coosequentlyj 
that  such  an  assurance  must  ^pear  to  them  in  a 
light  highly  injurious  and  offensive. 

•  Of  the  ISth  April,  1790. 
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"  Bat  in  order,"  his  lordsliip  contiDaes,  "  to 
prove  to  his  highness  how  anxioiu  I  am  to  go  every 
jostifii^le  length  to  show  my  regard  to  his  interests, 
and  to  gratify  him  ia  his  wishes,  yoa  may  ioform 
him  that,  provided  the  Maiirattaa  do  not  positively 
object  to  it,  I  will  agree  to  its  becoming  an  addi- 
tional article  in  the  present  treaty ;  that  should  dif- 
'ferenceti  arise  between  any  two  of  the  fx)nfederates, 
the  third  party  shall  be  bonnd  to  inteiTMse  his  good 
offices,  and  to  take  every  means  in  his  power  to 
bring  those  differences  to  a  jast  and  amicable 
settlement." 

■  The  resident  was,  in  the  same  despatch,  antho- 
rized  to  inform  the  Nizam  and  his  ministers,  that, 
«hoald  an  article  to  the  above  effect  be  assented  to 
by  the  Foonah  government,  and  any  case  should 
arise  in  which  Loi-d  Comwaltis's  interference  should 
be  called  upon  in  consequence  of  it,  they  should 
always  6nd  him  in  the  best  disposition  to  endeavour 
to  save  his  highness  from  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  mortification  or  injury. 

These  assurances  appear  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
giving  confidence  to  the  Nizam,  and  of  reconciling 
bim  to  the  treaty  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  con- 
cluded; and  in  a  despatch  to  the  resident*,  which 
accompanied  the  treaty.  Lord  Comwaltis  confirmed 
the  hopes  which  his  former  assurances  had  led  that 
prince  to  entertain  upon  this  point. 

<^  Under  date  the  S9th  July. 

■     D,=,i,z<,d.vGoogk' 
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"  I  am  pwfectly  convinced,"  he  mforms  the  resi- 
dent in  his  despatch,  "  that  yon  will  spare  no  pains 
to  shew  the  Nizam  how  much  he  is  called  apoo^  by 
considerations  of  honour  and  interest,  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  the  strictest  punctoality,  and  to 
exert  the  whole  power  of  his  government'  in  the 
most  vigorons  proBecotion  of  the  war;  and  although 
it  will  be  necessary  for  yon  to  be  constantly  npoii 
your  gnard  agiUnst  enoonraging  his  highness  and 
hb  ministers  In  too  sangnine  hopes  respecting  the 
value  of  the  fntare  connexion  which  they  may  iex- 
pect  to  form  with  this  govemment,  and  to.  avoid 
making  use  of  any  expressions  of  attention  to  the 
Nizam's  interests  which  could  ibmish  ground  for 
jealousy  to  the  Mahrattas ;  yet  you  may  constantly 
assure  the  Nizam  and  his  ministers,  that  they  may 
depend  upon  receiving  the  most  unequivocal  mat^  , 
of  cordiality  and  friendship  from  the  Company,  in 
return  for  whatever  proofe  they  shall  give  of  their 
attention  to  our  interests  and  wishes  in  the  prose* 
cntion  of  the  present  war ;  and  that  they  will  find 
uS  well  disposed,  when  a  proper  opportunity  offers, 
to  take  such  further  steps  for  drawing  the  connexion 
closer  between  the  two  governments  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  good  faith  and  a  due  attention  to  sub- 
sisting engagements  with  our  other  allies." 

Such  was  the  policy  which  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis  pursued  on  this  critical  occasion  with  the 
Nizam.  He  afforded  to  that  prince  immediate  se- 
curity by  the  aid  of  a  subsidiary  force  i  he  held  out 
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jffotpectB  to  him  of  great  and  permanent  advEuta^ 
bj  the  faTonrable  conditions  of  the  ofienaive  and 
defauive  alliance  against  Uppoo  Snltadn;  and  by 
the  assnranceB  conveyed  to  him  through  the  British 
mident  at  his  cwirt,  he  taught  him  to  expect  a 
f»mplete  aecnrity  against  that  most  seribna  of  all 
dangers  which  threatened  bis  power,  the  restless  and 
insatiable  ambition  of  bis  Mabratta  neigbbonrs. 

I^e  wisdom  of  this  polity  was  seen  in  its  reanlt. 
lie  Nizam  co*operated  with  perfect  sincerity  in  the 
wax  against  the  Snltann  ;  and  thongh  the  character 
of  his  troops,  and  the  habits  of  his  government, 
prevented  the  benefit  of  his  aid  from  being  as  great  ' 
as  might  bare  been  expected  from  the  numbers 
of  hU  army,  and  the  extent  of  his  resources,  there 
CBDDOt  be  a  doalrt  that  bis  exertions,  however  ill 
conducted,  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
the  happy  termination  of  the  war ;  whiiji  indeed 
coold  never  have  been  carried  on  upon  such  a  scale 
witiiout  bis  alliance.  t 

The  connexion  of  the  British  government  with  ' 
the  court  of  Foonah,  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Salbhye*,  had  been  of  a  general,  thongh  friendly  na- 
ture. On  the  first  appearance  of  a  rupture  with 
llppoo.  Lord  Comwallia  had  directed  his  attention 
to  an  alliance  with  the  Paishwah ;  and  when  the 


*  The  treaty  of  Salbbre,  between  Hoha  Rajah  Row  Sindia, 
Hahdajee  Sindia,  and  the  Engliah  gorernmeot,  wa>  concluded 
in  1788. 
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coodnct  o£  the  Soltann  made  war  onavoidable,  he 
transmitted  instractionB  to  the  resident  at  Poonah*, 
of  nearly  similar  import  to  those  despatched  on  the 
same  occasion  to  the  resident  4t  Hyderabad.  There 
existed  no  subsidiEft^  engagements  with  the  conrt 
of  Poooah ;  and  ii>  these  instntctionst  his  lordship 
expressed  a  hope,  that  the  Mahrattas  wonld  act  hy 
themaelTes  in  the  war,  as  he  apprehended  risk  irom 
the  composition  of  their  army  (being  almost  all 
cavalry),  to  any  small  body  of  English  infantry 
attached  to  it:  he,  however,  informed  the  resident 
that,  if  they  conld  not  be  indoced  to  take  an  active 
part  without  the  aid  pf  a  British  corps,  measures 
should  he  devised  to  afford  it. 

The  Poonah  state  appears  to  have  been,  from  a 
variety  of  canses,  perfectly  inclined  to  the  proposed 
alliance  ;  but  the  emeigency  of  the  period  made  the 
delays  which  are  hahitnal  to  a  Mahratta  state  a  sub- 
ject of  the  most  serious  anxiety;  and  it  wcwld 
appear^  that  Lord  Comwallis  felt  strongly  at  this 
moment  the  iojurious  operation  of  the  restrictioos 
which  had  prevented  his  cultivating,  at  a  less  urgent 
and  more  favourable  period,  the  alliance  of  the 
Paishwab. 

"  Some  considerable  advantages  have,  no  doubt, 
been  experienced,"  his  lordship  states,  "  by  the  sys- 

•  Sir  Charles  Mallet. 
,    t  Dated  the  S7th  of  Jaanarr,  1790. 

t  Deapatch  to  Sir  Charlei  Mallet,  uoder  date  the  ZSth  of 
February. 
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tern  of  neutrality  which  the  legislatiire  required  of 
the  goTerDEpents.  in  dm  country ;  bnt  it  has  at  the 
same  time  becD  attended,  with  die  nnavoidable  ia- 
C(H)remence  of  onr  being  constantly  exposed  to  the 
necessity  of  commencing  a  war,  without  having  pre* 
▼ionsly  secured  the  assiatance  of  efficient  allies.  .  i 
"  The  late  outrageons  infraction  of  die  treaty  of 
peace  by  Iippoo  Snltann,"  his  lordship  adds^  ".  fnt- 
nisbea  a  case  in  poinL  We  conld  not  snfier  the  do- 
minicHis  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  who  was  in- 
dnded  by  name  as  onr  ally  in  that  treaty,  to  be  ra- 
nged or  insulted,  without  beingjustiy  charged  with 
pusillanimky,  or  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  and 
without  dishononring  ourselves,  by  that  means,  in 
the  view  of  all  die  powers  in  India ;  and  as  we  have 
been  almost  daily  obliged,  for  several  years  past,  to 
declare  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  the  Nizam,  that  we 
irere  precluded  from  contracting  any  new  engage- 
ments with  diem  for  Wording  them  aid  against  the 
injustice  or  ambition  of  Tippoo,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  we  cannot  claim',  as  a  rights  the  perform- 
ance of  those  promises  which  the  Mahrattas  have 
repeatedly  made  to  co-operate  with  ns  whenever  we 
■honld  be  forced  into  a  war  with  that  prince." 

His  lordship,  in  this  despatch,  repeats  his  intention 
to  ofler  the  Mahrattas  a  defensive  alliance  against 
llppoo ;  to  which  they  would,  he  states, "  in  reason 
and  equity  have  a  good  title,  if  they  were  to  take  a 
part  with  ns  without  having  made  such  a  previous 
engagement." 
Vol..  L  r 
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In  aoDtfaer  dtapatch*  Lord  CdrQwallia  antboHses 
thii  resident  to  declare  to  the  coort  of  Poonah  the 
ol^ectB  which  he  haa  in  view  in  the  Wkr )  the  firat  of 
vhioh  be  Btatea  to  b^  an  indettmiflcatioa  ibr  the  ex-* 
pensea  and  lostei  itistatned  by  the  Cotspany^,  either 
in  preparations  or  in  military  bperations.  In  the 
tnrent  of  the  Nitam  and  the  Mabrattas  joining. 
Lord  Comwallli  declares  bis  next  object  wOI  be,  to 
oblige  Uppoa  to  restore  aU  that  be  or  faiS  fetbef 
have  usurped  or  retained  Aom  either  of  these 
powers }  at  well  as  to  foroe  him  to  entrender  that 
part  of  the  Camattc,  Payeo-Gbaut,  which  he  noW 
poseeakes  ( and,  on  account  of  tb^  sbdcking  barbarity 
with  which  he  treated  the  Nairs  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  be  declares  it  to  be  his  intention,  *'  to  In-' 
Hst  upon  his  setting  those  people  free  from  all 
fntnre  dependance  dpon  hiih." 

After  aome  delay,  a  treaty  of  oflfensire  and  dc» 
fenshe  alliance  against  Uppoo  Snltann  was  also 
eonclnded  and  ratified  between  the  English  govern- 
ment and  the  Paisbwahf . 

Tlie  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  in  substance 
little  different  ftom  that  concluded  with  the  Nizam. 
It  was  stipulated,  that  the  Paiabwah  should  have  an 
optitm,  during  the  war  with  Tippoo,  of  the  aid  of  an 
eqnal  English  force  to  that  serring  with  the  Nizam ; 
snd  that  he  shonld,  jointly  with  that  prince,  furnish 

•  Under  date  the  8Sd  of  March, 
't  On  the  iBt  of  June,  and  the  jth  of  Jaiy,  1790. 
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cavalry  to  seire  witli  the  Engluli  anny,  if  snch  aid 
was  requirod. 

The  ootirtB  of  Dowlot  Row  EindiBt  and  of  Ra-> 
gooj«e*  Bhonslah,  ware  «oUdttd  by  the  GOTemor* 
genend  to  exert  their  infloence  to  promote  the  mc- 
tes8  of  this  important  negotiation ;  bnt  their  efimrta^ 
if  they  even  nsed  them,  wonld  ncrer  have  prerdled 
vpoa  the  wary  Nenah  FninaTese,  who  then  prcrided 
dver.  the  Faishwah's  conndls,  to  adopt  mch  a  line 
of  policy,  had  he  aai  the  military  chieftain*  of  die 
^oonah  state  not  beea  fltimolated  by  stronger  mo? 
tiver.  Among  these  may  be  ioclnded  a  deep  aenie 
of  reixnt  injuries  aastained  firom  Tippoo  Snltaan^  an 
apprdiension  of  Aiture  violence  from  biu,  and  an 
expectation  of  regaining  the  fine  provincei  wmted 
from  them  by  him  and  his  ft^er,  Hyder  AUy 
Kiian. 

Similar  motives  had  operated-on  tiie  mind  of  the 
Nizam ;  and  Lord  Gorawdlia,  thongh  he  left  no  ex- 
pedient mtried  -which  promised  to  promote  the 
•niance  both  with  that  prince  and  the  Paishwah, 
vas  ftdly  sensible  that  bis  hoped  of  sncceis  rested 
entirely  npon  the  gronnds  which  have  been  stated. 
His  lordi^p  indeed  observes  f.  "  My  dependanoe 
ikpbn  the  anpport  of  both  those  powers  (the  Faighwah 
and  the-  Nizam),   npon  the  present  occasion,  is 


•  Rajah  of  B«rar. 

f  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Mallef,  finder  date  the  aitli  of 
Pebnigry,  \7W>.     ■ 

Ft 
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grounded  solely  npon  the  expectation  of  their  being 
guided  by  the  common  inflaence  of  passions,  and 
by  considerations  of  evident  interest,  which  ongbt 
to  dispose  them  to  seize  a  &Toarable  opportnnity, 
with  eagerness,  to  reduce  the  power  of  a  prince, 
whose  amtntion  knows  no  botmds,  and  from  whom 
hoih  of  them  have  suffered*" 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  recur  to  those  events 
whidi  immediately  prodnced  the  war  with  llppoo ; 
the  oondnct  observed  at  the  period  of  their  occar- 
j«nce  by  the  govenunent  of  Fort  St.  George ;  and 
the  measures  which  that  coodact  led  Lord  Com- 
wallis  to  adopt 

The  piietext  vpoa  which  Tippoo  Sultaim  ^>- 
jjroached  the  country  of  Travancore  was,  to  recover 
two  places,  Cranganore  and  Jaycotta,  which  the 
Rajah  had  parchased  from  the  Dutch,  but  which 
Tippoo  alleged  were  dependant  upon  him,  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  possessions  of  his  tributary,  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin.  The  Rajah  of  Travancore  had 
been  desired  by  the  Madras  government  (acting 
imder  instmctionB  from  Rengal)  to  annul  this 
arrangement ;  bnt  had  remonstrated,  on  the  grounds 
of  Tippoo's  assertion  being  false,  the  places,  in 
question  having,  he  alleged,  been  obtained  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  they  had  be- 
longed, long  before  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  became  tri- 
bntary  to  the  Mysore  government. 

In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  which  was 
forwarded  to  Bengal,  the  supreme  government  sent 
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detailed  instnicdons  to  the  goreniment  of  Fort 
St.  George. 

The  purport  of  these  instmctions  •  wai,  that  if 
the  places  in  question  were  found,  on  iiall  investi- 
gatioD,  to  have  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  Codiis 
Hnbseqnently  to  that  chief  having  become  a  tributary 
of  M  ysore,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  must  be  obliged 
to  restore  them  to  the  former  possessor:  that  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  not  belonged  to  the  Rajah  t^ 
Cochin  snbseqnently  to  the  period  stated,  the  claims 
of  Tippoo  Sultann  were  to  be  resisted,  and  the  lo- 
gitimately-acqnired  right  of  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core to  those  possessions  was  to  be  supported.  -  In 
the  event  of  Tippoo  having  obtained  possessitm  c^ 
them  previously  to  the  arrival '  of  the  instmctiona, 
the  Madras  govermneut  was  directed  to  open  a  ne* 
gotiation  with  him,  with  a  view  to  effect,  if-possible, 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  point  on  the  above 
principles.  "  Of  whatever  importance,"  the  su- 
preme government  observea  in  this  despatch, "  the 
two  places  in  question  may  appear  to  the  defence  of 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  it  cannot 
be  opposed  to  the  serious  consequences  of  a  war : 
hnt  we  are  equally  convinced  that  a  tame  submission 
to  inanlt  or  injury  would,  in  its  efiects,  prove  the 
most  fatal  policy." 

The  supreme  government  further  directed  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  take  no  measnreSf 


*  Dated  the  ISth  of  NoToaber,  17S9. 
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irithont  ita  previous  sanction,  for  dispossesaing 
Tippoo  Snltann  of  Cranganore  EUid  Jaycotta,  if  he 
was  in  ectnal  poasessioa  of  those  places,  unless  he 
attacked  the  other  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore ;  bn^  on  snch  an  attack  being  made,  they 
poaitively  ordered  the  govenunent  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^e 
to  deem  it  an  act  of  hostility,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war^  which  they  were  to  prosecnte  with 
all  possible  Tigoar  and  decision. 

These  infltmction's  do  not  appear  to  hare  been 
liilly  attended  to  by  the  gDvemment  of  Fort  St. 
George;  who>  indeed^  in  their  answer*,  arraign 
the  reasoning  npon  which  they  were  grounded,  and 
state  their  opinion,  that  the  proceeding  of  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  in  purchasing  the  forts  of  Cranga- 
nore  abd  Jaycotta  horn  the  Dntcfa^  was  unwarrantr 
able  on  every  principle  of  policy  and  justice ;  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  British 
government. 

Under  these  impressions,  they  do  not,  in  the 
letter  they  addressed  to  Tippoo,  inform  him  (as  they 
had  been  directed  to  do),  that  in  case  the  right  of 
the  Dutch  to  sell  these  places  was  established,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  English  government  to  re- 
sist any  attack  which  he  might  make  upon  them'; 
and  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  on  the  same  occasion,  was  not  only 
silent  on  this  point,  but,  in  its  general  tenour,  cal- 

•  Of  the  Sti  of  Janutry. 
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cnlated  to  disconrage  him  firpm  entertaining  uiy 
expectatifHl  of  snpport  or  fusiitance. 

The  goTemmeot  of  Fort  St.  George  had  also  been 
direcrted  to  assemble  the  army,  to  siispend  the  oem 
mercial  inTeatmeDt.  to  atop  all  paymeiitt  to  the 
Nabob's  creditors,  and  to  make  do  disbnrsemeDt 
wluch  could  be  avoided,  m  order  that  the  whole  ret 
•onroes  of  the  atato  might  be  applied  to  military 
preparations :  hat  these  instractions  seem  to  bav* 
been  in  a  great  degree  evaded,  if  not  neglected. 
The  military  prepaiHtioos  were  made  in  a  tardy 
manner,  and  on  a  limited  scale,  for  the  declared  pur^ 
pose  of  saving  expense }  and  the  provision  of  a  large 
pr<^rtion  of  the  investment  was  continued.  ' 

These  proceedings  were  early  marked  by  the 
BtnNOgeBt  censure  of  the  sopreme  government ;  who 
commented  on  them  with  great  severity*,  and  de- 
manded, in  the  most  cat^orical.  terms,  an  explana* 
lion  of  the  canses  which,  upon  this  critical  occasion, 
had.Ied  the  government  of  Madras  to  disregard)  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  done,  their  positive  and 
repeated  orders  and  instractions. 

After  Tqipoo  .was  repulsed  from  the  lines  of  Tra* 
vancote,  he  had  addressed  two  letters  f  to  the  go* 
Temmeat  of  Fort  St.  George ;  in  which  1i<b  attempted 
to  palliate  his  conduct  npon  that  occasion,  and  to 
attribute  the  attack  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  re- 

*  In  dcBp&tcIi  of  the  8th  of  Februaiy. 

t  Dated  Slth  of  December,  and  lat  of  Januaiy. 
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Tenge  feh  by  his  army  at  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  troopa  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  These 
letters  were  fbll  of  extravagaDt  professions  of  frieiid- 
ahip  to  the  EngUsh  government.  These  profes- 
sions, though  contradicted  by  the  whole  itenonr  of 
Tippoo's  'condact>  seem '  to  have'  been  received  by 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^e  as  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  bis  peaceable  intentions  ;  and  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Holland,  ^governor  of  Fort 
St.  George*  to  Lord  Comwallis  *,  in  which  he 
apprizes  his  lordship  of  bis  intention  to  proceed  to 
England^  he  makes  nse  of  the  fdlowing  expressions: 
'*  As  &r  as  I  am  able  to  jndge,  it  is  not  Tippoo'A' 
intention  to  break  with  the  Company ;  he  probably 
feels  himself  injnred  by  the  condnct  of  onr  tribatwy, 
the  Kajah  of  Travancore ;  and  it  rests  with  your 
lordship  to  consider  how  iar  snch  condnct  may  have 
been  consistent  with  the  respect  which  he  owed  dns 
goTermnent>  or  with  the  laws  of  nations.  I  confess 
it  appears  to  me  a  very  important  question ;  and, 
from  the  late,  letters  received  from  Tippoo  Soltann;  ' 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  will  be  dis-^ 
posed  to  enterj  into  n^otiaticais  for  the  adjostment 
of  the  points  in  dispute." 

The  indignation  excited  in  the  mind  of  Lord 
CorawalUs  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  craidnct  ot 
the  goremment  of  Fort  St  Geoige*  upon  this  ooca- 

*  D«ted  th«  ISth'of  Febnitiy. 
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sioD,  was  forcibly  expressed  in  his  lordship's  letter 
to  Mr.  £.  J.  Holland,  acdng-goTemor  of  that  pre- 
sidency*, which  he  concludes  thos: — 

'  "  So  £>!  am  I  from  giving  credit  to  the  late  go- 
vemmeDt  for  economyj  in  not  making  the  necessary, 
preparations  for  war,  according  to  the  positive. 
orders  of  the  snprrane  government,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  most  gross  insidts  that  could  be  offered  to 
any  oatioa ;  I  think  it  very  possible  that  every  cash 
of  that  ill-jadged  saving  may  cost  to  the  Company  a 
.  crore  of  mpees :  besides  which,  I  still  more  sin- 
cerely  lament  the  disgracefal  sacrifice  which  yon 
made,  by  that  delay,  of  the  bonoar  of  yonr  country, 
by  tamely  suffering  an  insolent  and  cmel  enemy  to 
overwhelm  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  which  we  were  bonnd  by  the  most  sacred  ties 
of  finendship  and  good  foith  to  defend." 

Lord  Comwallis  bad  determined  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Fort  St.  George,  to  prevent  the  serions 
dai^rs  which  appeared  to  him  to  threaten  the . 
pnUic  interests  from  the  conduct  of  the  local  autho- 
rity at  that  presidency ;  bat  the  arrival  of  General 
Meadows,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hol- 
land, led  him  to  change  his  resolntion,  and  to  intrast 
to  that  officer  the  conduct  of  a  war  which,  in  a 
deq>atdi  to  him't',  he  describes,  as  "  a  measure  not 
less  necessary  to  vhidicate  the  insulted  honour  of 

*  Dftted  the  SOtli  of  March,  1790. 
t  Dated  the  Sth  of  March. 
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tbe  n^on  tlifin  to  prqvide  for  its  AttQre  seonritj,  by 
accompUshing,  at  a  bvourable  moment,  the  redac- 
tion of  the  poirer  fif  Tippoo  Snltann.**  The  go- 
yernment  of  Fort  St.  George^  ip  a  despatch*  snb- 
eequent  to  the  arrival  of  Geoeial  Meadows,  trans- 
mitted to  the  saprente  govenimeitt  a  letter,  whidt 
had  been  receiTed  from  Tippoo  Snitauiij  ia  reply  to 
die  Utter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Holkuid.  In 
this  letter  Tippoo  entered  into  a  long  defence  of 
bis  condnct,  both  as  it  related  to  the  Rajah  of  Tra- 
yancore,  and  to  the  Nabob  of  the  Carpatic ;  and 
assented  to  the  suggestion,  which  had  been  ipade  by 
Mr.  Holland,  of  appointing  commissioners,  whom, 
however,  he  requested  might  be  sent  to  his  conrt 
Nq  answer  was  made  to  his  communication  by  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George,  who  expressed  in 
this  despatch  an  ojHnion,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
requisition  of  sending  commissioners  to  his  court 
would  be  -highlj  derogatory  to.  the  dignity  of  the 
English  government. 

The  Bnpi«me  govemmenti  in  their  reply  to  this 
eommuoication,  adverted  to  their  former  directions 
f6r  considering  the  attaok'of  the  lines  of  the  I^alt 
of  TravaOcore  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  they  kaid 
lliat  they  had  concluded,  that  the  govemment  of 
Fort  St.  George,  in  obedience  to  their  repeated 
orders,  were  either  bdsy  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations,  or  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigonr ; 

*  Dated  tlie  Sthof  Sfsrob. 
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and  did  not  see  bow  any  negoriatioa  coald  cotn- 
maice  whfa  hoaonr,  till  ftill  lepar&tioD  was  made  by 
-Tippoo  Snltann  for  tbe  ontrages  which  he  had 
already  comiaitted. 

In  coDclnding  this  letter  they  direct,  that  the  prer 
udency  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^e  "  should,  in  answer  to 
aU  Tippoo's  letters,  explicitly  inform  bjni,  that  it  bad 
Incontrorertnily  appeared,  that  CrangaDore  and  Jay- 
cotta  were  held  by  thie  Dnteh  as  independent  poa- 
aession*,  and  never  paid  tribute  to  the  Rajah  f^ 
Cochin ;  and,  tfaer^ore,  that  the  Dutch  bad  an  ui|- 
donbted  right  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Rajah  of 
TraTancore,  or  to  any  other  power  whom  they  might 
tiiink  proper;  that  they  cannot  loc^  npon  the 
attack  which  Tippoo  made  npon  tbe  Rajah  of  Tra- 
vancoTt/t  hoes  to  have  happened  by  accident,  as  he 
was  upon  tbe  spot,  and  condncted  it  in  person ;  and 
as  the  Rajah  baa  been  in  poasesaion  of  those  lines 
iqiwords  of  twenty  years,  and  tbey  were  conse- 
qaently  guaranteed  to  bim  by  tbe  late  treaty  of 
peace ;  so  violent  an  act  of  hostility  can  be  aeen  in 
no  other  light  than  as  an  infraction  of  tbe  treaty 
with  the  Company." 

General  Meadows,  on  tbe  receipt  of  these  final 
hutmctions,  proceeded  from  Madras  to  join  tbe 
army,  which  was  assembled  on  Trichinopoly  Pbun, 
and  readied  the  camp  on  the  S4th  of  May.  He 
had  informed  Tippoo  Snltann  of  bis  arrival ;  and 
after  he  had  joined  tbe  army  he  received  a  letter 
fe»m  that  prince,  remonstrating  agaicist  the  aasemUy 
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of  troops  which  had  taken  place  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Company's  dominioDS,  and  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  send  a  person  of  rank  to  make  snch  ex- 
planations as  were  necessary  to  restore  confidence 
and  friendship  between  the  two  states.  .To  this 
letter  General  Meadows  returned  the  following 
short  and  dignified  answer : — 

"  I  received  yonrs,  and  I  understand  its  contents. . 
Yon  are  a  great  prince  j  and,  hot  for  yonr  cniehy  to . 
your  prisoners,  J  should  add,  an  enlightened  one. 
The  English,  equally  incapable  of  offering  an  insult 
as  of  sabmitting  to  one,  have  always  looked  upon 
war  as  declared  from  the  moment  yon  attacked  their 
ally,  the  King  of  Tiavancore.  God  does  not  always 
give  the  battle  to  the.  strong,  nor ,  the  race  to  the 
swift ;  but,  generally,  success  to  those  whose  cause 
is  just :  upon  that  we  depend." 

On  the  12th  of  Jnne,  and  a  few  days  sabseqnent 
to  the  despatch  of  this  letter.  General  Meadows  en- 
tered the  territories  of  the  Snltaun ;  and  commmced 
a  vrar,  which  was  terminated  by  Lord  Comwallis  in 
person,  on  the  23d  of  Febroary,  1792,  in  a  manner 
most  glorioQs  to  the  British  government,  and  its 
allies. 

After  the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Snltaun  had  showed 
that  he  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  British  go- 
vernment and  its  allies,  the  policy  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis was  neiAier  directed  to  obtain  a  delay  of  hos- 
tiltties,  nor  limited  to  the  object  of  repelling  the 
immediate  danger  with  which  the  state,  over  whoso 
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coondb  he  presided,  was  threatened.  When  folly 
Satisfied  of  the  designs  of  Ti]^K>Oj  he  hastened  to 
attack  bim.  He  saw  the  great  advantages  which 
were  likely  to  result  from  early  actire  oHensiTe 
i^perationa ;  and  the  moment  he  resolved  on  war,  he 
contemplated  (as  spears  from  the  whole  tenonr  of 
Us  correspondence  previons  to  the  commencement 
of  bostiUtieB)  the  increase  of  the  Company's  teni< 
tdries  in  the  quarters  of  the  Caniatic  and  Malabar' 
as  a  desizabte  object  of  policy,  both  as  adding  to 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  Britisb  goTemment, 
and  as  reducing  those  of  one  of  its  most  formidable 
rivals.  Acting  npon  the  same  principles,  he  held 
out  conquest  and  increased  resources  as  incentives 
fo  the  an^ition  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Faishwah  in 
the  contest,  in  which  he  solicited  them  to  engage  as 
allies  of  the  British  government. 

The  favourable  impression  made  by  the  prompt- 
ness and  vigour  wi^  which  Lord  Comwaltis  en- 
gaged in  war  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  maintain 
the  laith  of  the  British  govemment,  was  not  more 
improved  by  the  success  of  our  arms  than  by  the 
moderation  which  be  evinced  at  its  close.  Tippoo 
Snltann,  shut  up  with  a  defeated  and  dispirited  army 
in  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam,  resolved  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  clemency  and  generosity  of  his 
conqnerors,  or,  in  other  words,  <^  Lord  Comwallis ; 
for  so  complete  was  the  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  the  allies,  that  they  anresei-vedly  intrusted  the 
care  of  their  interests  to  his  in^rity ;  and  in  no  in- 
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ataoce  qneitioned  hiB  motiTea  uor  opposed  hU  dcci-' 
gioAs.  A  higher  tribute  could  not  have  been  paid 
to  individnal  character,  or  to  the  principles  of  hie 
government. 

The  enrojrs  of  Uppoo  Snltaon  arrived  at  an  ap^ 
pointed  spot,  near  Lord  Comvfdiia's  camp,  on  the 
14th  February,  where  they  were  met  by  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  on  the  part  of  the  English ;  Meer  Allnm 
on  that  of  the  Nizam ;  and  two  agents  of  the  A£ah< 
rattaa.  The  first  proposition  made  was,  that  Tij^xw 
Snltann  should  cede  half  his  territories,  and  pay 
six  crores  of  mpees ;  bat  on  the  representation  of 
Uppoo's  agents  of  their  master's  absolute  inability 
to  pay  that  sum*,  the  demand  was  reduced  to  three 
crores,  to  which  thirty  kcsf  of  rupees  were  added 
for  Durbar  expenses,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hurry 
Pant,  the  Mahratta  general,  who  stated,  that  in  ail 

*  This  they  ofiered  to  oonfirm  by  oatb,  aoA  sntroated  Lord 
Comwallis  to  send  into  Seringapatam  and  aicertain,  by  an  eza- 
mination  of  acconnta  and  tbo  state  of  the  treasury,  that  their 
assertion  was  grounded  on  truth.  What  was  knovn  of  the 
contributions  he  levied,  and  of  his  subsequent  receipts  and  ex- 
pendltare,  combined  with  the  amount  found  !n  his  treasniy 
vHien  Seringapatam  was  taken,  in  1799,  (which  was  only  one 
million,  inclaBire  of  jewels,)  gives  ground  to  believe  the  state* 
ment  made  by  Tippoo's  envoys  was  correct. 

t  Tlie  Mahratta  general  suggested  to  Sir  John  Kennaway  to 
ask  sixty  laca,  but  be  content  with  thirty,  on  account  of  I>urbar 
expenses.  The  little  objection  offered  by  Tippoo'e  envoys  to 
this  demand  shewed  that  they  considered  it  quite  lo  confonnlty 
to  OS  age. 
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nich  settlnneDts  an  unonnt  under  this  head  mU  hh 
quired  for  the  beoefit  of  the  civil  officers  of  goveni' 
mcDt  wbo  had  been  employed  daring  the  war. 

When  the  preliminary  articles  were  a^ed  upon; 
Uppoo  sent  two  of  his  sons  to  reibain  with  Lord 
CfRtiwalUR  as  hostages  for  the  conelnsion  and  fhlfil' 
mem  of  die  tnttty  of  which  these  articles  were  the 
buif. 

The  negotiations  which  took  })lace  before  that 
was  settled,  were  protracted  for  nearly  a  month. 
Ati  abstract  taken  from  the  minntes  of  each  day's 
cttnf^nee  is  giT^  in  the  A|^ndlx.  It  inerita 
attention,  as  it  exhibits  the  eraaions,  artifices,  and 
delays,  nnployed  on  the  part  of  the  Snltann  and  fats 
officers,  and  the  patience  and  temper  with  which 
these  were  met  and  defeated.  Whether  we  refer 
to  the  hnrry  in  which  circnmatances  required  thia 
treaty  to  be  conclnded,  the  details  into  which  it  was 
fiecessary  to  enter,  ot  the  obstacles  which  "were  to 
be  overcome,  we  are  alike  disposed  to  give  our  tri- 
bute of  praise  to  the  information,  talent,  and  un- 
wearied labour  of  the  high  political  officer  to  whom 
Lord  Comwallia  committed  this  ardnona  task.  It 
Iras  cfmchded  on  the  19th  of  March,  when  the 
hostage  princes  delivered  the  definitive  treaty*,  con- 

*  Another  copy  was  giren  by  the  princea  to  the  representa- 
tiret  of  our  allie>,  who  attended  at  the  ceremony.  We  «re 
Md  by  the  able  author  of  the  narrative  of  this  campaign  that 
the  eldest  of  the  princes,  "  On  rec-eivipg  two  of  the  copies  of 
the  treaty  returned  to  him  by  Lord  Comwallis,  delivered  a 
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Bnned  by  that  &thfer,  into  the  hands  of  the  Brituh 
C(»nmandeK. 

L<ord  Comwallia  having  determmed  not  to  prose- 
cute the  war  to  the  annihilation  of  'Hf^Mo's  power, 
endeavoared  to  reconcile  him  as  &r  as  possible  to 
his  hnmbled  condition.  It  is  to  this  desire  that  we 
mnat  attribute  the  restoration  of  Bangalore';  a  cou- 
f^esaion  which  surprised  the  allies.  There  can  be  no 
d6obt  that  our  retaining  that  important  fortress  and 
the  districts  which  connected  it  with  the  lands  ceded 
above  the  Ghauts  would  have  been  the  most  com- 
plete defence  against  his  fiitnre  hostility.  In  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  it  had  much  more  importance 
than  Coot^,  which  Lord  Comwallis  determined 
npoo  keeping,  not  from  any  consequence  he  attached 
to  it  as  a  position  for  troops,  hnt  from  regard  to 
good  faith,  and  from  a  knowledge  that  Tippoo 
wished  to  retain  it,  that  he  might  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  a  prince  whose  greatest  crime  was  the " 
zeal  and  attachment  he  had  displayed  in  &vour  oF 
the  English. 

Tippoo  made  every  opposition  he  could,  short  of 
a  renewal  of  hostilities,  to  the  cession  of  Coorg.  He 
arraigned  the  demand  as  contrary  to  good  taith,  on 
^e  ground  that  it  was  not  adjacent  to  our  posses- 
copy  to  each  of  the  vakeels  of  the  other  powers,  which  he  did 
with  gnat  manliness,  but  evidently  with  more  coutraint  and 
dissatisfaction  than  he  had  performed  the  first  part  of  the  cere* 
moay. — Dirom't  Narmtite,  p.  S47. 
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sions  (die  term  tised  to  describe  the  proposed  ees- 
sioDS  in  the  prelimiaary  articles),  and  that  its  de- 
rauid  was  pnrposely^  kept  back  till  the  payment  of  a 
crore  of  mpeea,  and  the  deliTery  of  his  sons  as  hos- 
tages,  were  considered  to  have  pnt  it  out  of  his 
power  to  resent  it.  In  answer  to  these  allegations, 
the  right  we  had  to  make  the  demand  from  its  con- 
tignity*  to  other  cessions,  was  proved;  and  it  was 
satis&ctorily  shewn  to  be  a  principle  of  the  nego- 

*  "  The  ceaaion  of  the  principalities  of  Malabar,  adjacent  to 
no  English  poasession  but  the  commercial  establiahment  of 
Tellicherry,  wu  so  far  from  being  questioned  aa  a  departure 
from  tlie  preliminary  treaty,  that  the  Sultaun  and  his  Takeels 
openly  congratulated  tbemaelves  on  that  aelection,  which  was 
kvoved  in  the  confereoces  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminary  articles,  Coorg  was  a  continuation  of  the  aame 
territory,  without  any  interrention :  no  limitation  in  the  length 
of  radios,  or  form  of  frontier  line,  was  stipulated  by  the  pre- 
liminaries ;  and  that  the  territory  of  Coorg  was  above  the 
GhantB,  and  in  a  commanding  situation,  relatively  to  the  Sul> 
laan's  capitid,  and  remaining  territories,  would  be  too  moch 
to  urge  as  a  conclusire  objection,  in  discussing  the  principles 
of  a  treaty  iriiich  had  for  its  professed  object  to  cripple  his  re- 
sources, and  render  him  incapable  of  further  mischief.  But 
admitting,  as  was  the  fact,  that  the  demand  was  really  unex- 
pected by  l^ppoo  Sultsun,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  fear 
of  reatonaUe  question,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  unex- 
pected; and  that  no  reflecting  mind,  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  war  had  commenced  and  been  conducted, 
could  have  expected  firom  IjOrd  Cornwallis  the  intention  of 
abandoning  the  only  ally  who  had  performed  all  his  obligations 
with  fidelity,  efficiency,  and  honour.". — Wilkes's  SouUi  of 
India,  vol.  lii.,  p.  216. 
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tiation  not  to  name  the  cooatries  which  the  alliea 
jneaQt  to  claim  till  the  moment  that  their  cessioD 
should  be  reqoired.  It  waa  trne  that  this  prindi^e 
had  been  departed  from  in  some  instaoces,  in  cchi- 
sidexatiou  of  Tippoo's  feelings ;  but  be  bad  takes 
such  advantages  of  those  disclosures,  in  the  valua' 
tion  of  all  the  conutries  named  by  tbe  allies,  as  bad 
led  to  a  mote  rigid  adherence  to  it  in  the  Utter 
period  of  the  negotiation. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjectnre  the  motives  which 
made  Tlppoo  act  as  he  did  upon  this  remarkable 
ficcaaion.  He  had  already,  indeed,  sent  his  sons  and 
a  crore  of  rapees  to  the  English  camp  ;  bat  these 
pledges  of  sincerity  had  gained  him  an  invaluable 
portion  of  time.  -  His  loss  was  in  fiict  limited  to.  tbe 
pecnniary  sacri6ce.  For  the  safety  and  kind  treat- 
ment of  two  of  hb  younger  children  in  tbe  bands  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  be  could  feel  no  apprehension. 
On  the  other  band,  be  knew  that  the  three  weeks 
which  bad  elapsed  bad  been  productive  of  conae^ 
qnences  greatly  detrimental  to  the  besiegers.  The 
troops,  from  ioaction  and  the  nausea  of  a  standing 
camp,  had  become  unhe^thy,  and  much  of  the  ma- 
terials, which  were  constructed  of  dried  cypress,  had 
entirely  perished ;  besides  that  the  trenches  were  so 
far  damaged  aa  to  require  to  be  made  uiew.  These 
were  not  points  to  escape  tbe  Snltaan's  attention, 
and  when  we  add  that  he  bad  at  this  period  a  se- 
cret correspondence  with  a  person  of  laok  and 
influence  in  the  camp  of  one  of  our  allies,  wtq 
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may  condade  tfa&ti  strng^UlDg  atf  he  was  for  half 
his  kingdom,  he  looked  upon  erery  hoar  gained 
as  a  new  ray  of  hop?,  and,  ctHueqoently,'  con- 
tinned  to  Diake  eflbrta  to  the  Yery  last  to  lossefi 
as  xnnch  as  possible,  if  he  conid  not  altogether 
aveiti  the  eviU  with  which  be  wad  9ittT0Dnded> 
Amongst  the  conflictmg  passioOB  of  bis  mind  at 
this  moment,  none  probably  {nreyed  more  npon 
bim  than  his  resentments  aguoit  those  of  his 
tribntBries  who  had  eontribitfed  to  hit  <all.  Of 
these  the  Bi^ab  of  Coot^  was  the  most  prominent. 
Bat  as  Tippoo  was  perfectly  aware  of  om*  oigage- 
ments  with  that  Rajah,  who  bad  a  bfidy  of  troops 
serving  with  onr  army,  it  is  difficnlt  to  beUeve  that 
he  oonld  erer  have  really  expected  inbb  an  ally 
wonld  be  gmtnitously  abandoned  to  his  Tengeance. 
Wfaaferer  were  the  motives  that  led  bim  to  posh 
this  point  to  snch  an  extreme,  he  soon  fonnd  the 
error  of  bis  calculations.  Lord  Comwallis  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  as  to  bis  own  line  of  action.  . 
Every  thing  was  at  once  pnt  to  the  hazard  rather 
ibao  allow  a  stain  to  rest  upon  the  good  &ith  of  the 
Biitnh  government.  The  hostages  were  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  Camatic.  The  gons  were  or- 
dered into  the  batteries,  and  every  other  preparation 
was  made  for  renewing  the  siege ;  but  Tippoo, 
alarmed  by  this  prompt  proceeding,  prevented  its 
renewal  by  signing  tbe  definitive  treaty. 

The  conduct  and' termination  of  tbis  negotiation 
were  alike  hononrable  to  Lord  ComwalliB.    The 
0  » 
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enemy  he  bad  subdued  paid  a  reluctant  bomage  to 
bia  virtoesj  and  tbe  confidence  reposed  iu  him  by 
the  allies  was,  if  posaible^  increased* ;  but  these  feel- 
ings were  personal,  and  could  be  calculated  upon  as 
strength  to  the  state  only  while  the  indindnal  bo 
honoured  and  so  revered  continued  at  its  head. 

The  court  of  directors  f  bad  earnestly  called  the 
attention  of  Lord  Coniwallis  to  the  condusion  of  an 
early  peace  with  Uppoo  as  alike  essential  to  the 
finances  and  the  interests  of  the  Company,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the  bene- 
fits they  migbt  justly  expect  from  tbe  success  of  tbe 
war  rather  than  risk"  its  continuance.'  The  whole 
bent  of  his  own  mind  was  in  unison  with  this  mode- 
rate connsel.  He  well  knew  the  nature  of  the 
Snltann,  whom  be  describes  in  tbe  letter  to  the 
court  of  directors  which  accompanied  tbe  definitive 

*  When  Lord  Comwallis  requeeted  the  allies  to  ^pcHnt  their 
represeat&tire  to  aid  in  the  negotiation,  thejr  consented  (thcj 
said)  because  he  desired  it,  but  with  no  desire  or  intention  of 
Interference,  aa  they  confided  wholly  in  him.  Their  conduct 
shewed  this  not  to  be  mere  compliment.  No  wish  was  ex- 
pressed  to  have  any  chaise  of  the  hostages ;  and  what  wae'more 
extraordinary,  when  the  first  payment  of  Tippoo*s  contribution 
(one  million  sterling)  arrived,  they  not  only  left  its  receipt,  hut 
the  counting  and  shroffing  (a)  of  this  large  amount  entirely  f 
the  British  Commanders. 

t  See  letter  from  the  court  of  directors,  dated  the  Slat  of 
September,  17S1. 

(a)  ^Arq^SnjT,  >  word  equivalCDl  to  auaying,  means  the  examiiHiion  o' 
mane;;  ■  leggUr  baiinru  in  India  perTormeij  b;  Shrofi,  or  vit»f)- 
changeia,  on  evcT/  fum,  ttom  a  rupee  to  ■  laC. 
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treaty,  aa  a.'  '*  &ithle8»  and  violent  character;  apoi) 
whoih  no  dependonte  could  be  placed ."  He  could 
miti  tjaerefore,  expect  that  'snch  a  prince  would  be 
cbuiged,  by  what  bad  occxured,  into  a  friend  on 
whom  w!e  could  rely,  nor  thoi%h'  bis  meaiu  had 
Immu  grcfttly  reduced  that  be  would  cease  to  be 
ft>nnid^le  as  an  enemy.  With  this  anticipation 
tipon  hia  miAd,  and  bfiing  of  opinion*  that  the 
capture  of  Seriugapatam  would  increase  tbe  diffi- 
pidty  of  a  settlement  with  the  allledi  and  entw* 
tuning  doubts  besides  as  to  tbe  continued  c»* 
o^erution  and  good  understanding  of  the  Utter, 
)ie  concluded  that,  having  gained  certain  and  great 
advantages,  it  was  not  wise  to  put  them  to  hazard 
in  pursuit  of  coutiiigeiit  and  questionable  objeota 
of  policy. 
Without  seeking  for  speculative  grounds  f  of  ac- 

*  See  abstract  of  Lord  Connrallis'a  correspondeQce  with 
tka  govenunent  of  Madns,  glvon  in  Uteir  Letter  to  Indit, 
Utb  September,  1798. 

t  In  an  artlcls  of  tbe  Annual  Iiegi4ter,  17S8,  It  it  atatedi 
**  the  wise  Bioderation  of  these  counsellora,  vbich  directed  % 
parUal  divnion  only  of  the  conqnered  countries,  cannot  be  too 
inoch  praised  ;  for  had  not  a  sufiicient  extent  of  territory  been 
left  tol^ppooSultaun  to  main  him  respectable,  and  stilli  in  bobb  ' 
iegne,  formidable  to  bla  neigbbours,  the  balance  of  power  in 
India  might  again  have  bees  materially  affected,  the  fiitqrs 
adjoBtment  of  which  might  have  led  to  new  wars."  We  may 
obKTve,  !a  answer  to  this  coaclutioa,  that  Lord  ComwalUa 
^sew  too  well  tbe  elements  of  which  the  native  goTem* 
loents  were  formed  ever  to  ground  hia  measnres  apoa  an  iiD»' 
giiMtiy  balance  of  power  amcu^  states  wboae  objects  of  poltcy 
• 
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tion^  these  plain  and  strong  reasons  will  sufficiently 
acconnt  for  Lord  Com'wallis  baving  concluded-  a 
peace  at  the  moment  he  did,  as  well  as  for  that 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  he  describes  himself 
to  have  suffered  diu'ing  the  short  period  that  he 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  renewing  hostilitieB*. 

It  t^pears  from  the  conferences  with  Tippoo's 
envoys  during  the  negotiation,  that>bis  lordship  did 
every  thing  he  could  do,  short  of  a  sacrifice  of  faith 
and  of  essential  interests,  to  conciliate  the  Sultaun. 
His  reception  and  treatment  of  the  hostage  princes 
was  more  than  kind — it  was  parental.  The  whole 
course  of  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion 
exhibited  an  union  of  good  feeling,  manly  simpli- 
city, and  firmness,  which  added  as  much  as  his  vic- 
tories in  the  field  to  the  fame  of  his  country. 

Thoagh  no  specific  change  was  made,  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  the  couditions  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Nizam,  the  relations  of  friendship 
betweep  that  prince  and  the  Company  became  inore  . 
intimate  from  the  sense  of  the  mutual  benefit  which 
had  attended  the  alliance ;  and  the  subsidiary  force 
continacd  in  his  service.  A  contrary  feeliug,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  produced  about  this  pe- 
riod in  the  court  of  Poonah.  After  the  peace  with 
Tippoo  Snltaon,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Lord 

uid  principleB  of  rule  are  at  complete  variance  \ritb  all  ooDTea'* 
tional  Bjrstema  for  the  maintenance  of  general  tranqaillitf :  but 
of  this  more  hereafter. 

*  Vide  Lord  Comwallia's  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directora, 
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CornwalliB  by  Horry  Pont,  the  commander  of 
the  Mahratta  army,  for  eveatnally  subsidiziog  a 
British  iletachment,  of  the  same  force  and  on  the 
^une  terms  as  that  with  the  Nizam,  for  the  de- 
clared parpose  of  aiding  the  Paishwah  to  reduce  to 
obedience  any  of  his  dependants  who  might  prore 
refractory.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  bis 
lordship  on  general  grounds;  but  he  states,  in  a 
despatch  upon  the  subject,  that  the  principal  cause 
of  objection  to  the  measure  was,  his  conviction  that 
it  was  meant  to  obtain  tbe  countenance  and  support 
of  the  British  government  against  Madhajee  Sin- 
dia,  of  whose  design  of  establishing  his  influence  at 
Poonah  Nanah  Fumavese  then  entertained  the 
most  serious  apprehensions. 

The  mdependent  power  of  Madhajee  Sindia  was 
first  recognised  by  tbe  British  government  in  the 
treaty  (^  Salbhye.  He  had  greatly  increased  both 
his  army  and  his  territories  subsequently.  The  able 
resident*  at  his  court,  in  1786,  proposed  a  plan  to 
Sir  John  Macpheraon  (then  Governor-general)  for 
diecking  a  career  which  he  foresaw,  if  not  arrested, 
must  terminate  in  a  rupture  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. -  This  proposition  was  not  adopted ;  and 
Lord  Comwallis,  declaredly  governed  by  the  system 
6f  aeotrality  prescribed  by  the  legislature,  appears 
to  have  thougbt  himself  not  at  liberty  to  make 

•  Mr.  Jamea  Auderemi. 
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even  a  political  effort  to  prevent  the  f^randizement 
of  that  chief.    The  consequence  was,  the  com- 

-  plete  establishment  of  Sindia's  power  over  the 
northern  parts  of  Hinduatan ;  the  possession,  by 
that  chief,  of  the  person  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi ; 
the  formation  of  a  large  and  formidable  corps  of 
regular  ioiantry  under  European  officers,  chiefly 
French;  the  erection  of  fonnderies  and  arsenals: 
in  shorty  the  accumulation  of  the  vast  military  re* 
sources  which  enabled  his  immediate  successor  to 
carry  on  a  war  at  the  same  moment  in  the  Deckan 
and  Hindustan  again&t  the  British  goverament  and 
its  allies. 

^  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Tippoo  Sultann,  Siodia  had  made  overtures  to 
become  a  party  in  the  confederacy  against  that 
prince,  on  the  condition  of  an  improved  alliance 
with  tbe  British  government,  of  whom  he  solicited 
two  battalions,  to  remain  with  the  army  with  which 
he,  at  that  period,  proposed  to  march  to  Poooah. 
He  also  expressed  an  expectation  that  tbe  British 
government  would  engage  to  defend  his  possessions, 
ill  Hindastan  during  his  absence.  In  addition  to 
these  specific  requests,  he  demanded  the  general  aid 
of  the  Company  against  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  in  Hin- 
dustan, who  continued  to  resist  his  authority.  For 
obvious  causes,  these  conditions  were  deemed  inad* 
missible ;  and  the  alliance  which  he  wished  was  not 
formed.     Towards  the  close  of  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
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the  cooncils  of  this  chief  were  aaspected*  of  being 
more  of  a  hostile,  than  a  friendly  natnre  to  the 
British  nation.  His  conduct,  sabseqnent  to  the 
roaclnsion  of  the  peace,  spears  to  have  been 
viewed  with  considerable  jealoosy  by  Lord  Com- 
Tallis.  Upon  receivings  a  paper  of  intelligence, 
transmitted  by  the  pnblic  news-writer  of  Delhi  in 
July,  1792,  that  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  written 
to  the  Paiahwah,  and  to  Sindia,  signifying  ~  that 
he  hoped,  throngh  their  exertions,  to  obtain  some 
tribute  from  Bengal,  his  lordship  furnished  the 
British  resident  at  Sindia's  court  with  immediate 
instructions  upon  the  subject  f,  in  which  he  ob- 
served Aat,  though  the  want  of  authenticity  of  the 
s^d  paper  of  intelligence  prevented  bis  making  a 
formal  representation,  he  was  very  desirous  that  his 
sentiments  should  be  conveyed  to  Sindia  and  his 
ministers  in  the  most  explicit  manner;  and  the 
resident  was  directed,  if  unable  to  discover  the  truth 
of  the  statement  in  a  manner  that  would  justify  a 
pnblic  representation,  to  take  advantage  of  any  open- 
ing which  might  occur  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
concerning'  it.  "  You  will  inform  Sindia,"  Lord 
ComwaUis  observes,  **  that,  in  the  present  situa* 
tion  of  the  king,  I  consider  ail  letters  written  upon 
political  points  in  his  name  to  be  by  his  (Sindia's) 

*  This  suspicion  vas  proved  to  be  well  grounded,  from  a 
correspondence  between  Sindia  and  Tippoo,  in  1793,  disco* 
Vered  on  the  csptnre  of  Seringapatam  in  1799. 

t  These  instructions  were  dated  the  9tb  of  August,  1794. 
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Bsnictioii  and  aathority  only;  and  that  yon  are  in- 
stmcted  by  me  to  add,  that  an  attempt  to  eatablub 
piinc^lei  of  the  above  descripdon,  .by  any  power 
whatever,  wiH  be  warmly  resented  by  this  go- 
vernment" 

.  "  Yon  wS\"  he  continnes,  **  in  the  cxmrse  o£  any 
convoraation  or  correspondence,  which  you  may 
bald  with  Sindia  npon  this,  point,  take  care,  to  re- 
call; in  the  most  forcible  manner,  to  his  recollectioii, 
the  Sfurit  of  moderation  and  forbearance  that  haa 
been  manifested  by  the  government  dnring  the  long 
period  in  which  he  has  been  employed  in  extending 
bia  cooqaeats  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan ; 
and  that  it  would  give  ns  pain  to  be  forced  to  dq»rt 
from'  the  neutral  and  pacific  system  that  we  have 
hitherto  observed  in  that  quarts-.  Yon  wil^  at  the 
same  time,  inform  him,  that  it  is  by  my  particalar 
directions  that  you  say,  that  we  have  no  desire  to 
make  any  new  acquisitions ;  nor  even  to  interfere  in 
iJie  internal  afiairs  of  the  empdre,  if  we  can  avoid  it 
with  honcmr  and  safety;  but  diat  if  any  of  onr 
neighbonrs  should  be.ta^  enough  to  .insult  ns  by 
tti^iut  demands,  orin  auyothecshapewluteTer,  we 
feel  ourselves  both  ^e  and  resolved  to  exact  ample 
satia&ction." 

These  instrnctiona  were  grounded  on  that  prond 
but  just  sense  of  national  hooonr  which  will  not 
snfier  itself  to  be  approached  by  the  breath  of  in- 
sult, and  which  keeps  danger  at  a  distance  by  ala- 
crity to  meet  it.     They  i^ipear  to  have  had  the  best 
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dPtftB  at  the  moment;  Sindia'fl  ndnlrter  baving 
assared  the  BriUsh  reaident^  that  the  tise  which  his 
master  wished  to  make  of  the  emperor's  fi&Tonr 
was  to  establish  his  authority  over  the  territoriea 
which  he  held,  not  to  sabdoe  or  invade  those  of 
otbera. 

'  No  political  connexion  a^  any  intimacy  had  ever 
sabsisted  between  the  British  government  and  Ha- 
gojee  Bhmisi^.  The  personal  character  of  that 
^ef,  and  the  local  sitatiion  of  his  territories,  made 
it  nnlikely  that  any  efficient  aid  could  be  obtained 
from  his  co-operation  iri  the  war  with  Tippoo. 
Lord  Cornwaltifi,  nevertheless^  neglected  no  means 
to  conciliate  him  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  justice  • 
and  policy  of  that  measure,  and  even  invited  him  to 
join  Ae  confederacy:  With  a  view  to  those  objects 
he  deputed  a  resident  to  his  conrt,  who  was  intrusted 
also  with  the  negotiation  of  some  minor  points, 
oonnected  with  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
dte  two  states ;  and  who  was  directed  to  convey  a 
jttst  impression  to  the  Rajah's  mind  of  the  imperious 
causes  which  had  obliged  the  Goveraor-general  to 
noaich  a  body  of  tro(^  through  the  province  of 
Cottsck,  bef(He  he  could  obtun  the  Rajah's  appro- 
bation of  that  movement. 

In  order  to  complete  a  general  view  of  the  poli- 
tical administration  of  Lord  Comwallis,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  bis  principles  of  policy  in  cul- 
tivating the  more  intimate  alliances  which  sob- 
listed  between  the  Company  and  the  native  princes 
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dependent  npon  its  support  and  protection;  and 
whose  interests  werej  from  the  uatore  of  their  poU* 
ticaL  relation,  identified  with  those  of  the  Englisb 
government. 

The  chief  of  those  princes  are,  the  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic.and  the  Vizier  of  Oude.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  leading  measares  which  Lord  Com- 
wallia  adopted  with  these  two  firinces,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  throw  every  requisite  tight  upon  this  part 
of  the  sulgect. 

.  Subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  ComwaUis  in 
India,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  then  goTemor  of 
Fort  St.  George,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob 
of  the  Camatic.  This  treaty  was  framed  upon  the 
principle  of  providing,  by  an  equitable  arrangement, 
for  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  the  Nabob 
and  the  Company  in  the  Camatic  and  Northern 
Circars*.     It  was  considered,  at  the  period  of  its 

•  The  principal  of  the  condition!  of  this  treaty  which  was 
concluded  on  the  24th  July,  1787,  were,  that  the  Nabob 
should  contribute  to  the  amount  of  nine  lacs  of  star-pagodas, 
annuatly,  toward  the  support  of  the  military  peace  establish- 
ment to  be  muntained  by  the  Company  &r  the  secnrity  of  the 
dominions  of  the  two  contracting  parties ;  that  in  the  erent  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob  in  the. punctual  payment  of 
this  sum,  the  Company  was  to  possess  a  right  to  appoint  its 
own  officers,  with  adequate  authority  to  auperintend  and  > 
receire  from  the  Nabob's  aumildars,  or  managers,  the  rerenne 
of  certain  districts,  specified,  and  by  an  article  of  this  treaty, 
made  answerable  for  such  payment.   It  was  fqrtber  stipulated. 
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condosion,  a  great  improvement  of  the  political  re- 
Jations  subsisting  between  the  Company  and  the 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic ;  and  snch  it  certainly  was  in 
one  material  point.  It  Tested  the  sole  miUtarj*  ^ 
power  in  the  Company,  and  thereby  gave  secnritf 
to  the  empire,  which  had  been  exposed  before  to 
tbe  most  serious  duiger  from  its  resources  being 
Bj^Iied  to  the  snpport  of  two  armies  formed  upon 
opposite  principles,  and  acting  tmder  distinct  and 
often  opposite  authorities. 

This,  however,  was  the  only  view  in  which  this 
ammgement  could  be  considered  beneficial :  in  every 

tfaftt  htter  the  fflDoant  of  the  'defidency  should  Have  been 
realized,  the  ofEcm  appointed  by  the  Oompany  were  inataally 
to  be  recalled.  These  provisioDS,  liowever,  were  only  for 
a  state  of  peace.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Company  shoold  charge  themselves  with  its  conduct,  «ad  that 
four-fifths  of  the  revenue  of  their  possessions  ia  the  Carnatic 
'ud  Circars  should  be  applied  to  its  prosecutioa;  and,  by 
uuther  article,  the  Nabob  agreed  tbat  four-fifths  of  his 
revenoe  shoold  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  that  his 
proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  war  should  be  settled  at  twenty> 
Ave  fifty-ooe  parts.  In  case  of  the  above  four-fifths,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  being  diverted  from  the  current  expenses  of 
the  war,  or  the  debts  and  eipenses  incurred  thereby,  the 
Company  was  vested -by  the  treaty  with  a  right  of  appointing 
receivers  and  snperintendents,  to  obtain  the  revenues  of  all 
tbe  Nabob's  country  from  bis  officers,  in  the  same  mode,  and 
npon  the  same  conditions,  as  had  been  stipulated  in  the  case  of 
districts  mortgaged  for  the  security  of  the  annual  payment  of 
the  nine  hcs  of  pagodas  fixed  for  the  military  peace  esta- 
blishment. 
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i}th£r  it  evidendy  carried  the  seeds  of  its  own  der 
fltractiim.  The  Bword  was  pUced  in  one  hand,  the 
pnne  in  another ;  and  to  combine  both,  in  order  to 
-  prodace  efficient  exertion,  which  the  contractiiig 
parties  were  aware  might  be  required  for  their 
matoal  bafety,  it  becanie  necesaary*  nnless  the 
Nabob  ^tered  the  whole  prindples  of  his  goTent- 
ment,  to  introduce  a  complete  change  into  the  adr 
fninistration  of  the  provinces  from  which  their 
resources  were  to  be  dra,wn,  during  the.  actual 
existfince  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  state.  In  addition 
to  this  inConTenieace,  or  rather  danger,  it  most  be 
evident,  that  the  constant  changes  of  anthority,  to 
which  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  were  by  this 
treaty  made  eventnally  snbject,  were  likely  to  be 
destmctive  to  every  bfipe  of  improvement  in  the 
conntry,  or  of  permanent  comfort  and  prosperity  to 
its  mifortanate  inhabitants. 

The  early  reanlt  of  this  treaty  was,  a  fiiilare  on 
the  part  of  the  Nabob  in  the  most  ess^taal  ofit» 
conditions ;  and  when  the  war  occorred  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  in  1790,  Lord  Cornwallis  fomid  himself 
obliged  to  take  possession  of  all  his  highnesses 
coontry,  in  order  to  secnre  the  two  states  against 
the  dai^ra  to  which  he  thoo^t  thun  exposed  innn 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Nabob's  officers.  1^ 
consideration  made  him  direct  the  actual  appoint- 
ment of  the  Company's  officers  to  collect  the  re- 
venue ;  contrary  to  the  stipnlations  of  Sir  A.  Camp- 
bell's treaty,  which  left  the  collections  to  be  made 
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"by  &e  Nabob's  own  officers,  under  the  soperin- 
tendence  .and  andiortty  of  those  of  the  Company. 
It  was,  however,  desired  that  the  Nabob  sbonld 
jqipoiot  officere  to  observe  the  conduct,  and  inspect 
^le  uxoimts,  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  m 
order  that  a  satisfactory  settlement,  upon  the  prjn<- 
ci^es  prescribed  by  the  alliance,  mig^t  hereafter  be 
made  between  his  highness  and  the  Brituh  go- 
Tertiment. 

In  a  letter*,  in  which  Lord  CocnwaDis  directs 
the  ggveroment  of  Fort  St.  Geoi:|;e  to  adopt  this 
vteasnre,  he  states  most  forcibly  ^the  oanses  which 
had  created  its  necessity,  and  gives  positiTe  (wders 
for  its  iminediate  execntion,  expressing  great  regret 
that  the  Nab6b  had  not  been  prevailed  upon  to  give 
his  assent  to  its  adoption.  The  government  conld 
not,  however,  he  states,  gratify  the  Nabob's  private 
fedings  by  omitting  to  exact  the  performance  of  his 
engagements  to  the  Company,  widiont  fli^rant 
n^lect  of  the  attention  due  to  the  honour  and  in- 
terests of  their  conntry,  and  to  the  security  of  his 
highness's  own  dominions. 

Lord  Comwallia  also  expresses  in  this  letter  his 
expectalioa,  that  the  Nabob  would  ere  long  be- 
come sensible  (^  the  interested  and  criminal  mo' 
tires  of  the  advisers  who  bad  infloeDced  him  to 
resist  the  solidtations  of  the  Madras  government ; 
and  that  be  .would  soon  see  that,  while  his  people 

*  Dated  the  Slst  of  Juoe,  17dO. 
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were  treated  with  justice  and  humanity,  a  liberal 
ibnd  wonld  be  secured  for  the  support  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  that  of  Ms  fiunily ;  and  the  reminder 
of  the  revenues  (to  use  Lord  Comwallis's  own 
words)  "  would  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  ez- 
torticmers  and  usurers,  and  hpnonrably  applied  to 
the  defence  and  protection  of  his  subjects  and 
dominions" 

The  assumption  of  the  country  of  the  Nabob 
facilitated  greatly  the  operations  of  the  war,  not 
only  Arom  its  placing  the  resources  of  the  Camatic 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  government,  hot  from  ' 
giving  that  state  the  undivided  power  of  drawing 
forth,  in  the  promptest  manner,  to  the  aid  of  the 
public  service,  every  military  supply  which  the 
country  possessed. 

When  Lord  Comwallis  returned  to  Fort  St. 
Geoi^e,  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
Tippoo,  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  which  terminated  in  the  conclnsion  of 
a  new  treaty  with  that  prince*. 

*  The  preamble  of  tbia  engngement,  vthich  wu  concladod 
the  l£tli  July,  1798,  annulled  the  treaty  of  1787,  coDclade< 
by  Sir  A.  Campbell,  on  the  grounda  of  a  lefteeenMioia 
receiTed  from  the  Nabob,  under  date  the  9th  June,  179S, 
addressed  to  Marquess  Cotowallia,  that  the  reaources  of  the 
Carnatic  were  not  competent  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
stipulations  of  the  former  engt^ement ;  and  that  tbe  security 
which  the  Nabob  had  agreed  to  give  to  the  Company  for  the 
regular  discharge  of  the  stiimlated  suma  (which  he  had  to  pay 
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"niongfa  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treaty 
made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  simplified  ia  some  pointy 

nnder  that  ei^^ement),  vaa  not  eqaal  to  the  ends  intended : 
the  engagement  aim  into  which  the  Nabob  had  entered  with 
the  Company  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  due  by  him  to 
private  persons,  was  annulled  ;  and  the  treaty  entered  into  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  declared  to  provide  for  all  cases  stated  in 
either  of  the  engagementa  which  it  rescinded. 

By  this  treaty,  the  defence  of  the  territories  of  both  states 
wms  (as  fixed  by  Sir  A.  Campbell's  treaty)  intrusted  to  the 
Company,  who,  in  the  event  of  war,  were  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  Camatic ;  which  was  to  remain  in  their 
hands  during  the  continuance  of  such  war,  and  to  be  restored 
to  the  Nabob  at  its  termination,  except  in  cases  particularly 
■pecified.  It  was  also  a  stipulation  of  thia  engagement,  that, 
as  loi^  as  the  Company  remained  in  possession  of  the  Camatic, 
they  should  pay  to  the  Nabob  one-fifth  of  its  revenue. 

Tbe  Nabob,  by  an  article  of  this  treaty,  agreed  to  pay  nine 
lacs  of  pagodas  annually,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
military  establishment  of  the  Company  during  peace;  and 
further  to  pay  the  sum  of  six-lacs  twenty-one  thousand  one 
hondred  and  five  pagodas  annually  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debts  due  by  him  to  his  private  creditors. 

The  Company  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Poligar 
tribute,  as  part  payment  of  these  sums;  .and  the  Nabob  was 
to  receive  credit  for  the  sum  of  two  lacs  sixty-four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  four  pagodas,  on  this  account,  without  the 
Company  having  a  right  to  make  any  deduction  for  charges  of 
collection.  The  amount  remaining  after  this  deduction,  which 
the  Nabob  was  to  pay  annually  on  account  of  military  expenses, 
and  the  liquidation  of  his  private  debts,  vix.,  twelve  lees 
fifty-six  thousand  and  four  hundred  pagodas,  was  to  be  paid  in 
r^;ular  instalments;  and  in  the  event  of  any  failure  on  his 
part,  specified  districts,  yielding  revenue  to  the  amount  stated. 
Vol.  I.  H 
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and  greatly  aineliorated  in  others,  that  which  Sir 
A.  Campbell  had  coDtracted,  none  of  the  radical  de- 
fects of  the  latter  were  corrected.  The  most  ma- 
terial point  in  which  this  new  treaty  differed  from 
the  former,  was,  in  the  stipulation  which  provided  for 
the  complete  introdaction  of  a  new  aathority  in  the 

neie,  under  the  cc»iditioD9  of  this  treaty,  to  be  BHujued  by 
the  Corapany ;  and,  on  tbia  event  occurring,  the  Nabob  ^vu  to 
recall  all  his  officers  from  the  said  districts,  except  one  in 
each,  who  was  to  remain,  and  annually  to  receive  from  the 
Compai^'a  officers  attested  statements  of  its  gross  revenue 
And  net  receipts. 

The  revenue  of  these  countries,  when  asaumed,  was  to  be 
deducted  from  the  aum  to  be  paid  by  the  Nabob ;  and  tbey 
were  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Company  until  the 
arrears  due  on  the  iostalments  were  cleared,  and  the  debts 
due  by  the  Nabob  to  his  private  creditors  fully  liquidated; 
after  which,  those  districts  were  to  be  restored  to  his  authority. 
It  was,  however,  stipulated,  that  on  his  failure  in  the  regular 
payment  of  any  of  the  instalments  of  the  amount  of  six 
lacs  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  pagodas, 
which  would  remain  to  be  paid  annually  un  account  of  militarf 
expenses,  exclusively  of  the  patsbcush  or  tribute,  the  Com- 
pany possessed  a  right  to  resume  such  one  or  more  of  tbo 
specified  districts,  the  revenue  of  which  was  equal  in  value  to 
the  amount  of  the  instalments  which  had  fallen  in  arrear ;  and, 
on  sach  event  occurring,  the  district  or  districts  40  resumed 
were  never  to  be  again  restored  to  the  Nabob. 

Besides  these  regular  and  stipulated  payments,  the  Nabob 
agreed  to  defray  ench  additional  charges  as  should  be  incurred 
in  granting  him  the  occasional  aid  of  the  Company's  troops  to 
support  his  authority,  or  preserve  internal  order  in  hia 
dominiotiB, 
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gorenuBent  of  the  Caraatic  on  the  occorrence  of 
i^u-  with  any  foreign  power.  This  change  of  antho- 
rity,  which  was  conditional  in  the  treaty  of  1787, 
was  rendered  absolute  by  that  of  179S.  By  this 
essential  alteraticm,  the  faint  hopes  which  might 
before  hare  existed  of  benefit  to  the  contracting 
parties  from  the  operation  of  an  efficient  administra- 
tion of  die  a&ip%  of  the  Nabob,  or  any  of  his  sue- 
cessojffi,  were  altogether  extiogaiahed.  This  treaty 
also  left  the  Nabob  as  mach  exposed  as  the  former 
to  the  destmctiTe  intrigues  of  interested  and  bad  ad- 
visers ;  and  to  the  minons  arts  of  nanrers  and  extor- 
tioners, who,  it  was  evident,  would  continue,  aa  they 
bad  done  before,  to  stimulate  him,  by  every  effort  in 
their  power,  to  the  bane^  resource  of  anticipating 
bis  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  or,  at 
least,  protracting,  the  diminution  of  his  personal 
anthfHity,  by  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  his 
territories. 

Lord  Comwallis,  from  the  general  tenonr  of 
his  despatches  written  at  the  moment,  appears  to 
have  entertained  strong  hopes  of  the  happy  opera- 
tion of  this  treaty.  Bat  the  anthorities  in  England 
did  not  partake  of  tliia  impression,  and  they  early 
directed  an  endeavoOr  to  modify  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, which  they  justly  apprehended  would  never 
yield  the  advantages  expected  fh)ni  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  Lord  Comwallis  made  with  the  Vizier 

H  S 
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of  Oade,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  genra^ 
view  of  the  connexion  previotiBly  subsisting  between 
the  Company  and  that  prince. 

By  die  trea^  of  Fyzabad,  which  was  concluded 
with  the  Nabob  Viaier  Asnph  nd  Dowlah;  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1775,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  that  prince  to  the  Moaniid,  the  Company  came 
into  possession  of  Benares,  Ghazipore,  and  Cbunar; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  a  regolar  brigade  of  the 
Company's  troops  should  be  stationed  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Nabob,  for  the  defence  of  the  Subah  of 
Onde,  Corah,  and  Allahabad.  The  Nabob  agreed 
to  pay  .the  monthly  amount  of  two  lacs  and  sixty 
thonsand  mpees  for  the  services  of  this  corps  as 
long  as  it  was  stationed  with  him;  and  it  was  also 
agreed,  that  if  he  required  fur^er  aid  to  defend 
other  countries  than  those  specified,  a  snm  should 
be  fixed,  at  the  period  of  the  requisition,  {H'opor- 
tioned  to  the  service. 

A  few  months  after  tbis  treaty  was  concluded, 
Asiiph  nd  Dowlab,  in  consequence  of  the  great  dis- 
orders which  prevailed  in  his  country,  and  the  want 
of  discipline  and  regularity  in  his  army,  applied  to 
the  GroTcmor-general  for  the  aid  of  a  body  of 
English  officers  sufficient  for  six  battalions  of 
sepoys,  a  corps  of  artillery,  and  a  proportion  of  ca- 
valry. This  coi-ps,  he  stated  in  his  appUcation, 
would  be  a  complete  check  upon  the  rest  of  his 
army,  and  greatly  strengthen  bis  goTcrdment.     He 
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left  the  formation  mtirely  to  tbe  English  govem- 
meat,  engaging  faimself  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  regular  discharge  of  its  -paj. 

The  corps  tlras  formed  was,  in  1777,  incorpo- 
rated with  the  army  of  the  Company,  and  stationed 
at  Fnrruckabad.  It  was  termed  the  temporary  bri- 
gade,'in  distinction  irom  the  regular  brigade  in  the 
Nabob's  service,'whichwa8  fixed  at  Cawnpore.  The 
annual  chai^  to  the  Vizier  for  the  temporary  bri- 
gade was  about  twenty-three  lacs  of  mpees. 

The  Vizier  was  informed  by  the  Governor-gene- 
nd,  at  the  period  when  tbe  temporary  brigade  was 
formed,  that  it  should  remain  a  fixed  charge'to  him 
for  so  long  a  time  as  he  should  require  it  for  hia 
service.  The  court  of  directors,  however,  appear 
to  hare  dis^iproved  of  this  stipulation.  "  If  by 
this  proposition,"  they  remarked,  "it  is  intended  to 
leave  the  Vizier  at  liberty  to  discharge  the  troops  at 
hia  pleasure,  we  think  such  a  stipulation  dangerous, 
and  likely  to  operate  to  our  very  great  inconve- 
nience ;  and  if  more  be  meant  thau'ls  expressed,  and 
you  intend  to  exert  your  infloence,  first  to  reduce 
die  Vizier  to  acquiesce  in  your  proposal,  and  after- 
wards to  compel  him  to  keep  the  troops  in  his  pay 
during  yonr  pleasnre,  your  intentions  are  unjuat 
and  a  correspondent  conduct  would  reflect  great 
dishonour  on  the  Company." 

The  embarrassment  anticipated  by  the  court  of 
directors  from  this  arrangement  soon  arose.  In 
the  year  1779,  two  years  after  the  measure  had  been 
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adopted,  the  Vizier,  on  the  ground  of  a  great  de- 
falcation of  his  rerenne  caused  by  a  failnre  of  rain, 
declared  his  inability  to  make  the  advances  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  brigades,  md  the  satisfaction 
of  the  other  claims  of  the  Company:  and,  though 
the  estimate  of  the  whole  demand  of  the  Ctmipany 
on  him  for  the  year  was  13,612,183  rupees,  he  re- 
fused to  grant  orders  to  the  resident  for  more  than 
6,882,000.  The  resident,  when  he  reported  this 
proceeding,  transmitted  a  letter  from  the  Vizier*,  in 
which  he  professed  bis  attachment  to  the  Company ; 
bat  earnestly  soUcited,  that  a  consideration  of  hta 
distress  might  induce  the  English  goverament  to 
relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  new 
brigade  stationed  at  Futty  Ghur,  which  he  declared 
was  not  only  useless  to  his  government,  but  the 
cause  of  great  loss  in  his  revenues  and  customs. 
He  also  required  the  sanction  of  the  government  to 
the  dismission  of  some  other  corps  in  his  service, 
commanded  by  European  officers ;  and,  according  to 
his  statement,  attended  with  great  expense,  and  very 
little  utility. 

The  government  of  Bengal  considered,  that  a 
compliance  with  the  Viwer's  wishes  would  expose 
both  his  interests  and  those  of  the  Company  to  die 
greatest  danger,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  possessed 
no  immediate  means  of  preserving  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  his  own  territories,  much  less  of  pro- 

*  Under  dste  thi:  I9th  of  Norember,  1779. 
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tecdng  them  from  the  danger  with  vrhich  they  were 
actually  threatened  by  the  Mahrattas^  with  whom  a 
war  was  at  the  moment  deemed  miavoidable.  Under 
this  im^'ession,  they  directed  the  residetit  tiot  only 
to  insist  upon  a  fuU  and  prompt  performance  of 
his  pecuniary  engagements  to  the  Company,  bat 
to  declare  to  him  that  he  stood  pledged  to  maintain 
the  armies,  which  had  been  formed  for  his  protec- 
ttmi ;  and  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to 
disband  any  part  of  those  troops  which  were  main- 
tained for  bis  service  was  a  measure  no  less  im- 
proper for  him  to  suggest  dum  for  the  English 
government  to  adopt. 

A  letter  was  written  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Governor-general  to  the  Vizier,  in  which  the 
dangerous  consequences  likely  to  result  from  a 
compliance  with  his  requests  were  most  forcibly 
stated.  It  never  could  have  been  supposed^  the 
Govemor-geaeral  informed  him,  that,  wheA  be  ap- 
j^ied  for  the  new  brigade,  the  Company  would 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  raise  and  discipline  so 
large  a  body  of  men,  and  to  augment  their  establish- 
ment with  snch  an  extraordinary  number  of  offi- 
cers as  were  necessary  to  command  that  body, 
under  a  liabiUty  to  be  burdened  with  the  sole  weight 
and  expense  of  maintaining  these  officers,  by  a 
sudden  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob  to 
discharge  them  without  previous  and  timely  no- 
tice, and  without  the  Company's  consent.  He  ex- 
plicitly told  the  Nabob  in  this  letter,  that,  if  he  was 
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determined  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  alliance 
and  aBsistance  of  the  Company,  he  muftt  give 
timely  notice  of  his  resolution,  in  order  to  prevEnt 
the  interests  of  the  Company  from  anffering :  that 
he  conld  not  consent  to  the  Vizier  dismissing  the 
Company's  troops  at  such  a  distance  from  home, 
and  at  snch  a  crisis :  and  he  expected  as  much 
time  woald  be  girm  to  dispose  of  the  force,  when 
the  Vizier  had  no  occasion  for  its  services,  as  there 
had  been  for  raising  it  Mr.  Hastings  concluded 
this  letter,  hy  expressing  his  conviction,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  nnfortnnate  failure  of  the  harvest, 
his  faighness's  funds  were  still,  sufficient  to  pay  a 
force  so  indispensable  for  the  secarity  of  his 
conntry.  He  therefore  insisted  on  his  making 
good  his  payment  to  the  Company,  even  if  he  were 
obliged  to  leave  in  arrears>  or  to  disband,  put  of  his 
own  troops  in  order  to  effect  that  necessary  object. 
No  donbt  appeared  to  have  been  entertained,  at 
this  period,  of  the  imperious  necessity  which  com- 
pelled the  British  Govemment  to  refnse  compliance 
with  the  requests  of  the  Vizier ;  but  the  evils  of  a 
subsidiary  engagement,  the  stipulations  of  which 
were  not  absolnte,  and  the  dissolatitm  of  which 
depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  caprice  of  a 
native  prince,  were  never  more  forcibly  experi- 
enced ;  and  it  perhaps  reqaired  all  the  wisdom. 
firmness,  and  decision  of  Mr.  H^tings,  to  save  the 
■public  interests  from  the  great  danger  to  which 
they  were  on  this  occasion  exposed  by  the  conduct 
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of  a  weak  and  profligate  prince^  who,  acting  under 
the  inflaence  of  wicked  and  designing  men,  wonld 
hare  sacrificed,  for  the  gratification  of  his  pleasures, 
or  the  attainment  of  a  temporary  object,  the-  per- 
manent interests  and  secmity  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  that  state- with  which  he  had  become  com- 
pletely identified. 

Hoi^h  the  Nabob  Vizier  was  obliged  to  ac- 
ijoiesce,  fop  the- moment,  in  the  ni^ncy  of  the 
reasons  stated  by  the-  GoTernor-^neral,  he  took 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
solicitations  npon  the  snbject :  and  when  he  had 
proved  his  attachment  to  the  British  govemmimt 
in  a  very  nueqtrivocal  manner,  by  his  conduct 
during  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing,  Rajah  of 
Benares,  he  s^in  earnestly  reqnest«d  the  attention 
4^  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  under  a  more  favonrable  im- 
presnon  of  his  designs  thtm  he  had  before  enter- 
tuned,  concluded  Ein  engagement  with  him  upon 
ihe  19th  of  September,  1781.  By  this  engage- 
ment it  was  ^reed,  that  the  temporary  brigade 
ahould  be  recalled  within  the  limits  of  the  Com- 
pany's '  possessions,  that  the  diflerent  corps  of 
Sebnndy*  in  his  service  under- English  officers, 
should  be  reduced,  and  that  he  should  be  charged 
with  the  expense  of  the  original  brigade  only  •{-,  and 


*  Troopa  employed  excIusiTely  in  the  collection  of  r< 
t  Which  had  been  fixed  at  the  rate  of  800,000  rupeea  per 
month. 
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one  battalion  of  sepoys  to  be  atationed  with  the 
resident  at  Lacknow  •• 

Inthe  event,  however,  of  the  Vizier  even  requir- 
ing a  iiirtfaer  aid  of  troops,  he  was  to  be  charged 
with  their  acto^  pay,  and  allowances,  iropi  the  date 
on  which  they  should  cross  the  CaromnaAsa  river. 

All  the  conditions  of  this  engagement  appear  to 
have  been  carried  into  exectition  except  the  most 
essential,  that  which  related  to  the  recall  of  the 
temporary  brigade.  This,  Mr.  Hastings  states  ■(-, 
he  was  prevented  fivm  fulfilling  by  political  causes, 
to  which  the  nature  of  the  times  compelled  him 
to  pay  attention.  He  further  states  in  the  same 
document  that,  by  a  subsequent  accommods^on, 
into  which  he  entered  with  Aauph  ud  Dowlafa 
in  1784,  when  he  visited  Lucknow,  he  again 
positively  agreed  to  withdraw  the  detachment  from 
Fmrockabad,  and  actaally  left  orders  with  the 
resident  at  Lucknow  to  that  effect ;  but  that,  on 
his  return  to  Calcutta,  finding  this  intention  com- 
pletely  at  variance  with  the  opiniima  of  the  other 
members  of  the  board,  he  bought  it  his  duty, 
(being  on  the  eve  of.  resigning  the.  govunment,) 
not  only  to  give  np  all  idea  of  carrying  the 
measure  into  effect,  but  to  make  the  repeal  of  his 
former  resolution  upon  this  snl^ect  an  act  of  his 

*Tbe  expense  of  which  was  £xed  at  the  rate  of  25,000 
rapeea  per  montfa. 

f  See  Meiaoir  puUiifaed  by  Mr.  Hastipga  after  bis  retoro 
to  England. 
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own  anthority,  that  ft  might  not  appear  the  effect 
of  opposition,  and  thereby  produce  a  dangerons  in- 
flaenceon  the  credit  of  the  sncceedu^adminiatration. 
No  material  changei  in  the  connexion  between 
die  Company  and  the  Vizier  occnrred  during  the 
fthort  goTemment  of  Sir  John  Macpherson :  bnt 
these  delays  made  the  Vizier  more  anxious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object ;  and,  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  Marqneas  Comwallis  in  India, 
Asnpfa^nd  Dowlah  deputed  hii  able  and  confi- 
dential minister,  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam, with  a  view  of  explaining  his  situation, 
and  of  effecting  an  arrangement  which  should  re- 
lieve him  from  some  part  of  the  existing  burden  on 
fais  finances. 

The  nature  and  result  of  lliis  negotiation  were 
ihlly  stated  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  a  minute,  which 
lie  recorded  upon  the  2C)th  of  April.  TTjis  docu- 
ment elucidates,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  prin- 
dples  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  that  noble- 
man in  the  final  settlement  of  this  diflScuIt  and 
important  question. 

The  Vizier  had  expressed,  through  Hyder  Beg 
Khan,  his  expectations  that  the  English  govem- 
moit  Would  recall  the  brigade  from  Furruckabadf 
agreeably  to  the  stipulations  entered  into  by  Mr. 
Hastings  when  at  Lucknow ;  bnt  Lord  Comwallis 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  continuance  of  that 
force  in  the  Vizier's  dominions  was  equally  essential 
to  the  interests  of  the  Vizier  and  of  the  Company, 
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His  lordship,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Vizier 
upon  this  occaaion,  stated  the  motiTes  for  deairiag 
the  contiDnaiice  of  this  force  in  his  dominions ; 
and  in  the  minute  which  he  recorded  upon  the 
subject,  he  snms  np  the  argoments  which  had 
induced  him  to  this  line  of  conduct  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "  I  shall  only  observe,  that  I  by  no 
means  considered  a  single  brigade  statibned  at 
Cawnpore-  as  adequate  to  the  defence  of  Uie 
Vizier's  frontiers ;  that  ^though  it  did'  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  there  was  reason  to  tqiprehead 
any  immediate  attack  upon  them,  the  recall  of 
so  considerable  a  part  of  our  force  as  the  Fatty 
Ghur  brigade  might  have  precipitated  diat  event ; 
that  it  is  well  known,  that  the  forces  in  the  service 
of  the  Nabob  Vizier  are  under  no  discipHne,  and 
barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  internal  peace  of 
his  dominions;  that  his  own  immediate  subjects 
are  retained  within  the  bounds  of  duty  and  allegi- 
ance by  the  respect  inspired  by  the  Company's 
troops ;  that  the  character  of  the  Vizier,  hia  incoa- 
siderate  profusion  in  his  expenses,  bis  inattention 
to  provide  for  them,  and  his  total  disregard  to  every 
thing  but  momentary  gratiBcations,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  depend  upon  his  care  cither  for  the 
protection  of  his  country  from  foreign  invasions; 
or  internal  commotion ;  and  that  altliough  the 
chains  attending  the  continuance  of  the  brigade 
at  Futty  Ghur  exceed  the  sum  we  are  authorized  to 
claim  Irom  him,  under  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
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diiecfioTB.  the  arrangements  made  by  this  negotia- 
tion render  the  additional  charge  of  littie  import 
taabe,  .when  the  magnUnde  of  the  objects  ia  con- 
sidered," 

Lord  Corawallis  also  observes  in  this  minute, 
that,'  :&om  a  general  st^ement  of  the  payments 
which  the.  Nabob  Vizier  had  made  .under  different 
heads  to  the  Company  for  a  period  of  nine  years, 
ihey  amonnted  to  the  average  of  eighty-four  lacs 
per  annum  ;  though,  by  the  treaties  of  1T75,  and 
1781,  ^e  Nabob  had.  only  bound  himself  to  pay  to 
the  English  government  the  sum  of  3,1:21,000  ru- 
pees, and  3,420,000  rupees  per  annum. 

His  Iwdsfaip  adds  that,  by  the  engagement  which 
be  had  concluded  with  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the 
aaliual  amoont  of  the  Vizier's  payment  was  per- 
miuiently  £xed  at  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annTi"! ; 
and  expresses  his  conviction,  that  this  amount 
would  fully  indemnify  the  Company  for  all  ex- 
penses to  which  they  might  be  exposed  from  their 
connexion  with  the  Vizier ;  and  that  prince  had, 
he  was  assured,  perfect  ability  to  make  this  annual 
disburscm(3it,  without  suffering  in  either  his  con- 
venience or  dignity. 

Hyder  Beg  Khan  acquiesced  in  this  arrange-' 
ment ;  with  a  declaration,  however,  that  he  relied 
upon  the  justice  of  the  British  government,  and  its 
regard  for  the  interest  of  his  master,  to  diminish 
the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops  in  his  dooiinions  by  a  recall  of  part 
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of  them  wtieileTer  policy  or  convenience  ^o>nld 
warrant. 

-  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  his  letter  to  the  Virier, 
made  a  promise  to  the  effect  of  the  expectation  ex- 
pressed by  Hyder  Beg  Khan  ;  bat,  in  his  minute 
on  the  snbject,  he  acknowledges,  that  he  conld  not 
foresee  a  period  when  such  a  measure  could  with 
prudence  be  accomplished. 

His  lordship,  in  this  very  able  minute,  took  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the 
Company  and  the  Vizier ;  and  the  line  of  conduct 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  government  to  pursue  toward  that  prince, 
with  the  object  of  improving  and  preserving  the 
alliance. 

■  "  The  connexion,"  he  observes,  **  between  him 
(the  Vizier)  and  the  Company  now  stands  upon 
the  only  basis  calculated  to  render  it  permanent. 
We  undertake  the  defence  of  bis  country ;  and  in 
return  he  agrees  to  defray  the  real  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  engagement  of  so  much  value  to 
himself.  The  internal  administration  of  his  affiiirs 
is  left  to  his  exclusive  management ;  and  my  attoi- 
tion  will  be  constantly  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  this  system,  whilst  the  Vizier  continues  to  fulfil 
the  stipulations  into  which  he  has  entered. 

'*  By  this  declaration  of  a  non-interference  in  the 
detail  of  the  Vizier's  government,  I  do  not  mean  to 
preclude  myself,  or  this  board,  from  making  re- 
presentations to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  adminis- 
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trattoo,  whenever  it  may  be  essentially  necessary ; 
or  of  proposing  to  the  Vizier  any  general  arnuige< 
ment,  of  importance  to  the  interests  ef  both 
governments :  mutual  convenience  may  render  such 
propoBitions  expedient ;  and  on  these  grounds  «ttUy 
ttiey  ought  to  be  made.  The  board  will  also,  I  ima- 
gine, '  see  a  necessity  of  giving  their  coontenance 
to  the  Nabob  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  or  whoever  may 
be  the  acting  minister  of  the  Vizier.  At  present 
he  possesaes  ■■Ate  entire  confidence  of  his  master, 
who  is  anxious  to  procure  for  him  the  avowed  pro-' 
tection  of  this  government,  I  made  no  difficulty 
in  assuring  the  Nabob  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  that  be 
might  depend  upon  the  support  of  this  government 
whilst  he  served  his  master  with  fidelity,  governed 
the  country  with  justice  and  humanity,  and  strictly 
adhered  to  the  engagements  formed  with  the 
honourable  Company." 

Lord  Comwallis,  from  the  information  which  he 
had  obtained,  was  too  well  aware  of  the  private 
character  of  the  Vizier  not  to  be  sensible  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  which  existed  for  giving  a 
decided  support  to  the  minister  Hyder  Beg  Khan, 
and  to  those  who  were,  like  him,  favourable  to  the 
ftiendship  which  had  been  established  between  the 
two  states  :  and  the  sentiments  he  recorded  upon 
this  point  prove  in  the  fullest  manner,  that,  if  an 
nnergency  had  happened,  no  apprehension  of 
the  great  responsibility  to  be  incurred  by  a  de^ 
partore  from  the  prescribed  system  of  non-inter- 
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ference  and  neutrality  would  have  deterred  him 
from  the  adoption  of  those  decided  measures  of 
practical  policy  which  he]  might  have  deemed, 
under  the  actual  coudidoQ  of  afiairs,  best  cakolated 
to  promote  the  interests  and  security  of  the  empire 
committed  to  his  chai^.  His  intentions,  indeed, 
upon  this  point,  as  well  as  the  i^asons  uptm  whi<di 
they  were  founded,  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  able 
minute  be&re  cited. 

"  The  Board  are  well  informed,"  he  ol»^Tes, 
"  that  the  administration  of  ai^irs  in  the  Qude 
government  depends  entirdy  upon  the  minister; 
that  the  Vizier  himself  takes  no  fiurther  concern  in 
it  than  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  name  uid  au- 
thority to  the  acts  of  his  servants  ;  and  that  such 
is  his  disinclination'  to  every  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  business,  that  even  this  foruAility  is 
not  complied  with,  on  his  part,  without  reluctance. 
The  Vizier  himself  being  profuse  to  an  extreme, 
and  little  solicitous  conceruing  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing funds  to  supply  his  habits  of  dissipation ;  the 
Compimy  must  rather  look  to  the  minister  than  to 
him  for  the  pmictual  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment. Exposed  OS  he  is  to  the  effects  of  caprice 
and  intrigue,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  long 
the  Nabob  Hyder  Beg  Khan  may  continue  to  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  Vizier. 

"  The  embarrassments  attending  his  situation  are 
many  ;  as  he  will  find  it  difficult,  if  the  idea  which 
I  have  formed  of  his  master  s  character  is  just,  to 
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combine  the  two  objects  of  conciliatiDg  the  esteem 
aad  a&ction  of  the  Nabob,  and  establishing  a  ays- 
tern  of  goTeroment  calculated  to  promote  his  tme 
interests.  I  forbear  to  expatiate  farther  on  tillis 
anbject,  and  only  hope,  that  no  occnrrence  will 
era  liaj^>eii  to  compel  thia  government  to  interfere 
between  the  Vizier  and  his  acting  minister^  or  to 
give  conntenance  to  tlie  latter  against  the  approba- 
tion of  the  former." 

These  were  the  principal  features  of  the  only 
arrangement  of.  political  importance  which  took 
place  with  the' Vizier  of  Onde  dnring  Lord  Com- 
wallia'a  administration  of  the  Company's  affiiirs  in 
India.  Its  operation  waa  perhaps  as  h^py  as  the 
personal  character  of  Asiiph  ud  Dowlah  admitted  of 
its  being ;  but  the  indolence,  dissipation,  and  ex- 
traragance  of  that  prince  created  a  constant  em- 
banasament  in  his  affairs,  uid  rendered  it  of^n 
difficult  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the 
Company  ;  of  the  value  of  whose  aid  and  protec- 
tion he  ai^iears  always  to  have  become  least  sen- 
sible when  the  tranquil  state  of  his  domioiona 
proved  most  forcibly  the  benefits  of  the  alliance. 

Until  the  last  year  of  his  lordship's  admini- 
stratioa,  peace  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  enabled  his  lordship  to  employ  the 
whole  of  the  British  force  in  India  against  Tippoo 
Soltann,  and  to  avoid  the  increase  of  military  esta- 
blishment which  most  have  been  made,  if  it  had  been 
requisite  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  exposed 
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ports  of  our  pouesaions  against  the  possible  attacks 
of  France,  or  to  hare  equipped  armaments  against 
the  colonies  and  possessions  of  that  state  or  its 
alltea. 

When  the  accomit  of  war  between  France  and 
England  reached  India,  Fondicherry  was  imme- 
diately attacked,  and  taken,  bj  an  army  from  Fort 
St.  George,  under  the  commander  of  the  forces  of 
that  presidency.  Major-general  Sir  John  Brathwaite. 
The  Marquess  had  hastened  from  Fort  William 
to  take  the  direction  of  this  service ;  but  did  not 
reach  the  coast  till  it  was  accomplished.  He  did 
not  return  to  Bengal,  but  sailed  for  England  in  the 
month  of  August,  1793. 

"the  extraordinary  success  which  attended  Lord 
Comwallis's  administratlcm  of  the  affiurs  of  British 
India  is  no  doiAt  to  be  attributed  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  die  manly  spirit,  sound  judgment,  and 
unshaken  firmness,  which  distinguished  his  cha- 
racter. Bnt  a  retro^ct  to  the  former  history  of 
India  will  enable  us  to  discover  a  still  morepowerfiil 
cause  of  success  in  the  exercise  of  those  groit  civil 
and  military  powers,  which,  according  to  the  act  of 
1784,  was  Tested  in  the  Govemor-generaL  It  was 
the  possession  of  these  powers  which  enabled  him 
to  unite,  with  such  effect  to  the  promotion  of 
every  ol^ect  in  his  administration,  the  efforts  of  the 
hitherto  divided  aai  distrdcted  local  authorities  of 
British  India ;  and  the  active  conbvl  and  direction 
which  he  assumed  over  the  subordinate  presidencies 
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of  Pert  St.  George  and  Bombaj,  diiriiig  the  whole 
of  Us  gorernment,  placed  their  means  and  resonrcet 
as  ffltich  at  his  immediate  command  aa  thoie  of 
Bengal. 

Th&  impression  originally  made  tipon  the  minds 
of  the  natiTe  princes  of  India  by  the  rank  and  clutr 
racter  of  Lord  Comwallis  was  confirmed  by  their 
observation  of  his  extended  powers.  Their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
British  nation  in .  India  with  an  awe  and  respect 
which  they  had  never  felt  for  it  before.  The 
manner  in  which  his  lordship  drew  forth  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  British  government  to 
the  reduction  of  Tippoo  Snltann  excited  sentiments 
of  equal  astonishment  and  alarm  t  and  the  success  of 
that  War,  combined  with  the  great  addidon  of 
strength,  of  territory,  and  of  reputation,  which  its 
termination  brought  to  the  English  government, 
nbile  it  extorted  the  admiration  of  all  the  native 
powers  of  India,  raised  their  fears  t  nor  was  it  pos- 
siUe  that  these,  the  result  of  actual  events,  could  be 
removed  by  any  display  of  moderation,  which  in 
itself  implied  a  sense  of  the  superiority  which  formed 
the  just  ground  of  their  apprehensions. 

Tbe  Indian  government  in  England  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  great 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
British  India.  They  had  seen  (perhaps  with  regret) 
that  events,  beyond  their  control,  had  forced  the 
Marquess  to  a  decided  departure  irom  the  pacific 
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system  of  forbearance  and  oeutrdity  which  thty 
had  believed  practicably  and  had  so  earnestly  re- 
commended  to  his  porsuit ;  and  that  in  opposition 
to  views  which  they  had  taken  of  their  interests, 
their  territories  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  their 
political  relations  been  much  extended,  dnring  his 
administration. 

The  admission  of  the  necessity  which  forced 
Lord  ComwalUs  into  a  course  of  measures  so  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  policy  of  the  government  at 
home  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
conclusion,  that  the  same  causes  might  again  pro- 
duce the  same  effect;  and  a  general  impression 
would  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  received 
in  England,  that  bis  exertions  had  placed  the  affiurs 
of  the  Company  on  the  true  footing  of  security  and 
strength  which  had  been  so  long  desired ;  and  that 
nothing  was  requisite  but  mild,  moderate,  and  con- 
ciliatory councils  in  the  local  authorities  to  secure 
the  lasting  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  This  error  seems  more  ex- 
traordinary, when  we  consider  the  actual  state  of 
every  native  power  in  India,  as  represented  in  those 
authentic  public  documents  which  have  been  cited 
in  this  concise  narrative  of  his  lordship'^  admi- 
nistration. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OP  SIR  JOHN  SHORE. 


State  of Affiun  fcrourable  to  the  Secnrity  of  the  British  Gorern- 
mraL— Great  political  Changes  dnriag  this  AdnuniBtration. 
— Retroapect  of  the  Gnar^tee  Treaty  proposed  hj  Marquess  . 
Comwallii. — Court  of  Poonah  refuses  to  accede  to  this, — 
The  Nizam  anxious  for  a  separate  Treaty  of  Guarantee.^ 
Reasons  of  Sir  John  Sliore  againat  this. — ^Hostile  Dispoaittoa 
of  the  Court  of  Poonah. — Causes  of  the  Quarrel  between  that 
Court  and  the  Nizam. — Tippoo  threatens  to  attack  the 
NtBam.— The  Govemor-general  reaolTes  not  to  assist  thia 
Prince. — ^View  of  the  Policy  pursued  on  this  Occasion. — • 
Conrention  of  Kiu-dlah.— British  Influence  at  the  Court  of 
Hyderabad  greatly  impaired.— Rebellioii  Of  the  Son  of  the 
Nizam.— French  Corps  in  the  Nizam's  Service  much  eocou" 
raged  at  this  Time. — Death  of  the  Pushwah.— Consequences 

-  of  this  Event. — Failure  of  the  Treaty  mth  the  Nabob  of  the 
Ctmatic. — Proposed  Modification  of  that  Treaty  rejected  by 
Ae  Nabob.— View  of  the  Affurs  of  Oude.— New  Treaty 
with  the  Vizier. — Invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah.— Invasion  from 
the  Northern  Tribes  considered. — System  of  Policy  pursued 
in  this  AdministratioB. 

Sim  Johh  Shoke,  a  most  respectable  civil  servant  of 
the  Company,  who  had  recommeDded  himself  to 
the  favour  and  nodce  of  the  com!  of  directors  by  a 
series  of  important  services  in  India,  .was  i^pointed 
to  succeed  the  Marquess  Corawallis  as  GoTemoiv 
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general  there;  and  it  appears  to  have  been -ex- 
pected by  the  authorities  in  England,  that  all  the 
great  advantages  obtained  by  his  lordship  would 
be  confirmed  and  improved  by  the  local  knowledge, 
indnslry,  and  ability,  of  his  successor. 

The  state  of  the  different  native  powers  of  India 
at  the  period  when  Sir  John  Shore  took  charge  of 
the  supreme  govemoient,  as  already  described^  cer- 
tainly did  not  promise  a  very  long  exemption  from 
hostilities ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of 
the  Company's  affairs  was)  in  every  respect  free 
from  danger.  The  English  government  had  at  no 
period  been  so  strong  in  actual  military  force  and 
resources.  Its  principal  enemy,  Tippoo,  was  much 
reduced.  The  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  the  most 
important  of  all  its  allies,  was  firm  to  his  engage- 
ments, and  disposed  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  friendship  which  had  been  established 
between  him  and  the  Company ;  and  the  JVf  ahrattas, 
though  their  jealousy  had  been  evidently  much  ex- 
cited by  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  the  extension 
of  its  territories  and  political  relations,  regarded 
that  state  with  a  respect  and  apprehension  likely  to 
make  them  cautious  how  they  offended  it. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  consider  how  far 
the  coiirse  of  policy  which  Sir  John  Shore  thought 
It  his  duty  to  pursue  affected  this  state  of  affairs ; 
and  to  what  extent  the  fevourable  impressions  ex- 
isting among  the  native  powers,  which,  in  an  em- 
pire like  that  of  British  India,  have  a  value  beyond 
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force,  were  altered  by  the  meaaorea  of  faU  gorem- 
ment. 

Altiioiigli  Sir  John  l^ore  engaged  in  no  var, 
his  adminiBtradon  was  marked  hj  political  changes 
in  die  state  of  India  of  great  importance ;  and 
which  merit  particular  attention,  from  the  impoa* 
tftiUty  of  forming  any  jnst  opinirai  of  subsequent 
ermtfl  without  a  dear  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
tfaoK  changes  by  which  they  were  immediately 
preceded  and  produced.  The  polidcal  event  of 
mo9t  c<Hi9eqnence  was  the  rupture  between  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas.  In  order  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  interference  by  which  the  British 
government  attempted  to  prevent  this  nurture,  it 
win  be  liecessary  to  trace  in  a  cursory  manner  the 
ebanges  which  took  place  in  the  courts  of  Hydera- 
bad and  Poonah  from  the  peace  at  Seringapatani 
to  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Rnrdlah,  which 
may  be  considered  aS'  having  annihilated,  for  the 
OHmient,  the  indqwudence  of  the  Ntsam's  go^ 
veruuient. 

The  Marquess  Comwalfis,  soon  after  the  concla- 
nen  of  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultann,  made  an 
endeavour,  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  alhance 
with  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah,  to  reduce  into  an 
explicit  and  definite  form  those  articles  by  which  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  contracting  powers 
■hoold  guarantee  to  each  other,  against  any  fature 
attacks  of  the  Sultaun,  the  territories  which  they 
actually  possessed  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
• 
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His  lordship,  in  a  letter*  to  tlje  resident  at 
FooDah,  states  his  opinion  respecting  the  great 
ioiportance  of  this  arrangement,  and  also  defines 
;the  principle  upon  vhich  be  conceives  this  treaty 
should  be  framed. 

*'  The  dlies,"  he  observes,  **  are  bound  to  gua- 
rantee against  T^ppoo  the  territories  that  each  of 
them  might  possess  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war ; 
but  it  must  always  be  adverted  to,  that  the  stipula- 
tion is  merelj'  defensive,  and  cannot  operate,  unless 
Tippoo  should  attack  either  of  them  without  just 
provocation. 

"  It  must  therefore  be  clearly  expressed  in  tbe 
treaty  of  guarantee,  that  in  case  any  difference  should 
arise  between  one  of  the  latter  and  Tippoo,  the 
other  allies  are  to  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  such  difference  shall 
be  fully  communicated  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  give  their  opinion  and  advice,  and  endeavour 
to  settle  it  by  a  temperate  negotiation,  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  considered  as  bound  to  take  i^ 
arms  in  bia  favour  until  they  are  convinced  that  he 
has  justice  on  his  side,  and  all  measures  of  con- 
ciliation shall  have  proved  fruitless. 

"  Should  a  rapture  become  unavoidable,  the  in- 
terest and  safety  of  the  contracting  powers  will  be 
so  evidently  and  deeply  involved  in  the  event,  that 
it  would  he  highly  injudicious  in  them  to  limit 

•  The  7th  of  August,  1798. 
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their  exertions .  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  and  honourable  conclusion;  and  it  must, 
conseqnentljr,  be  stipulated  that  the  whole  force  of 
etch  state  ia  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  distress  and  danger  of  the  party  that  may 
be  attacked  being  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention 
from  the  other  members  of  the  alliance,  it  ought  to 
be  imderstood  and  setded,  that,  whilst  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  preparing  their  whole  force  to 
take  the  field,  every  immediate  assistance  that  may 
be  practicable  should  be  afforded  with  such  troops 
as  may  be  in  actual  readiness  for  aerrice." 

Lord  Comwallis  subsequently  framed  a  schedule 
o(  a  treaty  i^pon  these  principles,  which  he  trans- 
nutted  to  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonah.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  articles  proposed,  as  it 
was  nerer  concluded ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  no- 
tice the  general  causes  which,  led  to  the  defeat 
of  an  arrangement,  stipulated  by  prior  engage- 
ments, and  in  every  respect  essential  to  the  inte- 
tests  and  security  of  the  British  government  and 
its  allies. 

At  the  period  when  this  proposition  was  first 
made  to  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam  had  re- 
ferred to  the  British  government  a  dispute*  which 


*  The  dispute  referred  to  the  English  goTemment  related  to 
MMe  clums  made  by  l^ppoo  on  the  Nizam't  dependant,  the 
Nftbob  of  Kemoal. 
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bad  occurred  between  him  and  Tippoo;  and,  widl 
that  puerility  and  petuUnce  which  too  often  charac- 
terize a  native  court,  had  demanded,  as  the  condition 
of  cement  to  the  proposition  of  Lord  ComwaUia;  the 
interference  and  support  of  the  English  govermnent 
for  its  settlement.  He  was,  however,  soon  rendered 
sensible  of  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  such  a 
demand,  and  made  every  reparation  in  his  powcf, 
by  a  full  and  unquaUfied  assent  to  the  proposed 
treaty. 

The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Poonah  was  very 
different :  it  treated  the  guarantee  proposed  by  the 
English  government  with  delay  and  evasion,  clearly 
proving  a  desire  of  being  relieved  altogether  from 
engagements  that  might  have  the  future  effect  (^ 
limiting  or  counteracting  the  designs  which  it  che- 
rished against  Tippoo  and  the  Nizam.  Acting  upon 
these  principles,  a  counta--propoBition  was  given  in 
by  Nanah  Fumavese,  minister  of  the  Foonah  state, 
to  the  British  resident ;  wbidi,  after  some  discus- 
sion, was  deemed  altogether  inadmissible,  and  was 
rejected.  This  engagement  included,  among  othw 
articles,  a  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  of 
claims  of  the  Foonah  govonment  iqion  Ti[^poo  £ar 
chant*,  which  was  not  authorized  by  the  stipok- 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  The  Nizam, 
while  he  declared  his  perfect  readiness  to  consent 

*  A  fonrth  of  the  reveouea,  exacted  m  tribute. 
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to  the  propositifHi  made  by  Lord  Cornwallii^  wai 
pcMidve  in  the  refiuat  of  his  acquiescence  in  the 
engagement  prc^osed  by  the  Paishwah. 

After  a  rexatioiu  and  procrastinated  negotiation^ 
the  project  of  a  treaty  was  altogether  abandoned* 
and  the  Britiab  goTemment  contented  itaelf  with  a 
declaration,  that  it  was  iatisfied  with  the  verbal  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Nizam ;  and  a  vague  promiBe  by 
the  Poonah  state,  which  conveyed  no  more  than 
that  it  would  always  be  ready  to  act  agreeably  to 
existing  engagements.  The  Nizam,  thnraghout  the 
ktter  part  of  this  negotiation,  showed  great  anxiety 
fat  the  concloaion  of  a  separate  treaty  of  gcarantee. 
He  argued,  with  much  apparent  justice,  that  the 
failure  of  one  of  three  parties  in  the  fiilfilmeiit  of 
its  engagements  was  no  reason  why  the  Dth»  two 
should  neglect  their  faith,  or  sacrifice  the  proposed 
advantages.  It  was  also  urged,  that  the  conclusion 
«[  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam  would  be  the  most 
ecrtain  mode  of  bringing  the  conrt  of  Poonah  to 
consent  to  that  necessary  measure. 

These  arguments,  however,  had  no  weight  with 
Sir  John  Shore,  who  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
lose  the  benefits  of  an  arrangement  which  had 
appeared  to  his  predeceiaor  essential  to  the  security 
uti.  tranqniUity  of  the  possessifHis  of  the  allies  than 
to  incur  any  hazard  of  giving  offence  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  whose  jealousy  he  conceived  would  be  further 
excited  by  the  formatioQ  of  any  new  engagement. 
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wliich  ahoiild  improve  or  conaolidate  the  aUiance 
between  the  English  goTemmeot  and  the  Nizam. 

Before  stating  the.cauBe8  of  the  war  between  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
mark the  temper  of  those  states  towards  the  Brituh 
government,  previoiis  to  its  commencement.  That 
of  the  Nizam's  court  is  fidly  described  in  a  de- 
spatch* addressed  to  the  Governor-general  hy  the 
resident  f  at  Hyderabad,  wherein  he  states  his  con- 
viction, that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  court 
of  Hyderabad  was  then  placed,  and  the  character 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  ruled,  afforded  an  ojqwr- 
tunity  which  it  was  wise  and  politic  to  use,  to  esta- 
blish an  ascendancy  in  its  councils,  which  woold 
enable  us  to  command  its  future  exertions,  and  to 
benefit  from  its  resources  under  any  events  that 
could  occur. 

"  Should,  however,"  Sir  John  Kennaway  observes, 
"such  an  alliance;  and  the  kind  of  interference 
above  alluded  to,  be  deemed  improper,  and  the 
limits  to  which  it  is  at  present  confined  be  con«< 
dered  as  sufiicient ;  the  friendship  and  confidence  in 
OS,  which  has  been  so  happily  established  in  his  go- 
Terament,  and  the  reliance  which  the  Nizam  most 
ultimately  place  on  the  Company,  for 'checking  any 
hostile  league  which   the  M^rattas   may  form' 

•  Under  date  tie  Istof  January,  1794. 
Sir  John  Kennaway. 
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agamst'the  rights  or  dignity  of  bis  gOTemment, 
will,  I  imagine,  prevent  his  engaging  in  any  mea^ 
«iirea  tooorprejodifx,  and  induce  him  even  to  be 
guarded  in  adopting  any,  of  which  oar  very  marked 
■nd  pointed  disapprobation  may  be  expreased." 

The  whole  of  the  last  political  despatch  of  this 
distingnisbed  public  officer  is  coQclosive  as  to  the 
temper  of  the  Nizam  at  this  period ;  uid  shows  in 
the  clearest  nuumer  the  nature  of  those  expectations 
of  aid  and  support  which  be  had  been  led  by  the 
whole  tenooT  of  Lord  Gornw&llis's  policy  to  expect 
from  the  British  government,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  Mahratta 
states. 

The'  disposition  of  the  co\at  of  Poonah  towards 
the  British  government  was  not  more  strongly 
marked  by  its  refusal  to  conclude  the  guarantee 
treaty  than  by  the  extreme  jtialOuay  which  it  shewed 
of  our  connexion  with  the  Niflam ;  and  the  resent- 
ment whidi,  in  f»>nsequenee,  it  openly  entertained 
against  the  latter.  The  councils  of  the  Paishwafa 
were  at  this  period  mach  swayed  by  Madhajee  Sio- 
^a,  who  was  known  to  cherish  views  hostile  to  the 
general  peace  of  India,  ovet  which  it  was  his 
avowed  ambition  to  re-establish  the  Mahiatta 
authority.  In  a  conference  with  the  agent  of  the 
Nizam  at  Poonah,  that  chief  did  not  hesitate  to 
state,  in  the  most  public  manner,  his  dislike  to  the 
guarantee  treaty ;  and  to  advise  the  Nizam  not  to 
enter  into  any  such  engagement  with  the  British 
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I,  of  whose  intentioBs  he  entertained  the 
greatest  Buspiciona. 

Sii  Charles  Mallet,  in  a  despatch  to  the  GaVemoF- 
geil^al*,  noticed  these  intrigues  of  Madhajee  Sin- 
dia.  bat,  at  the  same  time,  represented  Ndnah  Fur<- 
navese  as  very  averse  to  the  violent  connsels  and 
language  of  that  chief,  thinking  him  desiroos  of 
subverting  his  authority,  and  establishing  his  own, 
as  more  equal  to  the  task  of  counteracting  the  dan- 
gerous infcrease  of  our  power. 

In  a  subsequent  despatch  f  Sir  Chaiies  states  his 
conviction,  that  no  possible  opening  should  be  given 
to  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  court  of  Poonah, 
"  which,"  he  obaervea,  **  notwithstanding  our  uni- 
form firmness  and  candour  throughout  my  whole 
ministry,  cxmtinues  to  contemplate  the  mistiness 
of  our  power  with  a  jealousy  unwarrantable,  but  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  principles,  and  its 
inability  to  give  others  the  credit  due  to  purer 
motives." 

This  opinion  respecting  the  temper  of  the  court 
of  Poohah  was  fiilly  corroborated  by  every  measure 
adopted  by  that  government ;  as  well  as  by  the  hut* 
gnage  of  those  who  influenced  its  councils,  which 
is  described  in  several  despatches  from  the  residoil^ 
about  this  period,  to  have  been  of  a  nature  very 
inimical  to  the  British  government.     Madhajee. 

*  The  l«th  of  October,  1794. 
t  The  S4th  of  July,  1794. 
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Sindia  ia  indeed  partienlarly  stated  to  have  avowed 
openly  Us  reliance  on  Tippoo  as  a  coimterpoiBe  to 
(Htr  increased  porer. 

Wbat  has  been  Btsted  faBj  prores  A&t,  iinin&* 
(fately  before  the  occurreace  of  the  rupture  between 
the  Nixam  and  the  Mahrattas,  the  former  enter- 
tained the  most  friendly  dispasitiou  towards  the 
British  goTemment,  on  the  good  faith  and  sitacerity 
of  vhich  he  was  disposed  to  place  every  reliance } 
and  diat  he  consequently  rejoiced  at  the  events 
wbidi  had  established  its  great  ascendancy  in  the 
political  scale  of  the  peninsula  of  India ;  whereas 
the  latter  had  viewed  our  snccess  with  alarm,  and 
contemplated  the  actoal  state  of -our  power  with  A 
degree  of  jealousy  which  approximated  to  hoattUtyi 

With  such  feelings,  the  Maliratta  states  were 
likely  to  seek.every  opportumty  of  diminlshidg  that 
pow^r ;  and  there  can  be  bo  doubt  that,  in  the  re- 
duction  of  the  Nizam,  they  contemplated  this  ob- 
ject as  well  as  their  own  aggrandizement. 

It  is  onnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  thti 
grounds  in  which  the  rupture»  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas  originated.  The  seeds  t^ 
quarrel  existed  in  the  nature  of  their  political  reh- 
tions.  An  imsettled  account  was  always  pending 
betweefi  them :  the  Nizam  owed  arrears  of  chout, 
the  amount  of  which  was  exaggerated  by  one  party> 
and  perhaps  under-estimated  by  the  other.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  claim  to  be  adjusted.  The 
artful  policy  of  the  Mahrattas  had  taught  them  to 
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subdue  the  other  nations  of  India  in  the  mode  best 
Boited  to  their  habits  and  genius.  They  did  not, 
like  other  conquerors,  endeavour  to  establish  their 
authority  in  an  open  nuiuner ;  but  commenced  by 
obtaining  a  cession  of  a  part  of  the  annual  revenue 
of  particular  provinces ;  and  this  the  indolent  and 
declining  Mahomedan  governments  were  glad  to 
grant  to  these  active  freebooters,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  exemption  &om  the  desolatiop  to 
which  their  territories  were  exposed  by  predatory 
in^pads.  These  concessions,  however,  only  gene- 
rated further  demands,  and  the  establishment  of 
other  daims,  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas.  Tliey 
proceeded  to  assert  a  right  to  collect,  through  their 
own  officers,  an  equal  share  of  the  produce  of  sonae 
provinces,  and  a  duty  npon  the  revenue  of  others. 
This  led  to  vexatious  interference  in  the  intern^ 
management  of  the  country,  supported  by  a  lai^ 
and  corrupt  body  of  revenueJifficers. 

The  mixed  nature  of  this  connexion  was  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  character  of  the  Mahratta  nation, 
which  subsisted  as  a  i^nfederacy  of  military  states 
almost  entirely  by  plunder ;  and  as,  from  their  con- 
stitution, they  were  constantly  liable  to  changes  of 
fortune,  it  became  important  that  they  should  be 
able  to  abandon,  at  a  period  of  weakness,  without 
any  resignation  of  right,  those  advantages  which 
their  predecessors  had  obtained.  Hence  they  have 
often  been  known  to  unite,  in  order  to  enforce 
payment  of  large  arrears  of  claims  which,  from. 
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their  isteroal  diriaions,  had  laid  dormant  for 
yean. 

Tlie  goTemment  of  the  Nizam  had  been  for  a 
short  time  completely  under  their  influence.  The 
Nizam's  former  minister,  Rnkeen  ud  Dowlah,  had 
at  one  period  acted  more  at  their  command  than  at 
diat  of  his  master* ;  and  the  whole  administration 
of  his  successor,  Azeem  ul  Omrab,  had  been  a 
atrug^e  to  emancipate  his  ^verament  from  this 
thraldom.  ETents  had  favoured  his  endeavours ; 
and  before  the  revival  of  the  alliance  with  the 
English  government  in  1788,  he  had  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  favoorite  ob- 
ject vas  one  of  the  principal  motives  that  led  him 
to  advise  the  Nizam  to  divest  himself  of  all  those 
alarms  and  prejudices  which  that  prince  had  ever 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  British  govem- 
mait  I  and  to  sedk  in  its  good  faith  and  fnendahip 
that  powerfhl  aid  and  support,  which,  in  the  actual 
state  of  India,  was  necessary  to  the  security,  tran- 
qmllky,  and  ind^endence  of  his  country. 

Directed  by  the  same  principles  which  had  led 
fahn  to  form  the  alliance  with  Marquess  Comwallis, 
the  Nizam  most  earnestly  solicited  the  interference 
of  the  Enghsh  government,  to  prevent  the  extre- 

*  Tie  ntbscrriency  of  that  minister  to  the  views  of  the  Hah- 
nttw  Has  generally  been  considered  one  of  the  chief  causes 
which  iidnoed  the  Nizam  to  put  him  to  death. 

Vol.  I.  K 
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Biitiet  which  he  apprehended  from  the  condact  and 
military  preparations  of  the  Mahrattaa  ;  and  though 
the  chi^  officers  of  his  court  'acted,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, in  that  weak  and  Ondeclded  manner  which  is 
natar^  to  ahnpst  all  the  ns^ives,  there  canobt  eyist 
a  douht,  from  every  evidence  upon  this  subject, 
that  the  Nizam  would  have  readily  pledged  faimftelf 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  British  govervmeBt 
on  the  ^pute  between  him  and  the  Paishwah ;  pro- 
vided he  had  been  assured  that  the  latter  itate 
WQidd  adopt  measures  to  make  its  decision  respected. 

The  Mfthrattas,  on  the  other  hand,  received  the 
proffered  mediation  of  the  English  govetmuentj 
from  the  first,  with  evasion  and  inattention ;  and 
from  the  moment  they  were  fuUy  satisfied  that  ve 
had  no  intention  of  aiding  the  Nizam  farther  than 
by  the  interposition  of  friendly  offices,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  earnest  solicitude  for  an  amicable  accom- 
modation betwera  the  two  parties,  they  treated  out 
interference  with  a  neglect  approaching  to  insult. 

The  Governor-general  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
serious  injury  likely  to  arise  from  a  rupture  which 
might  be  said  to  commence  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  most  important  of  the  political  relations  eat^ 
bliahed  by  his  predecessor  for  the  security  of  the 
British  interests  in  India.  He  was  also  aware,  that 
the  disputes  made  the  pretext  of  this  rupture  were 
easy  of  settlement,  aud  were  only  a  cover  to  the  real 
designs  of  the  Mahrattas,  which  went  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  power  of  the  Nizam.    "  If, "  Sir 
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John  ShoK  observed*,  "tbe-Mahnttas  should  pro- 
ceed to  eiLtremities  against  the  Ni^ami  it  can  only 
be,  I  think,  with  a  resolution  to  annihilate  the  in- 
dependency of  his  authority ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  sense  which  they  may  entertain  of  their  supe^ 
riority  in  the  field,  I  see  nothing  in  the  articles  dis- 
puted between  the  two  states,  as  far  as  they  have 
appeared,  that  does  not  admit'  of  adjustment ;  or  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  them  to  nmint^"  the 
rumours  of  a  war.  The  preparatitHts  of  the  Nizam 
are  necessary  for  his  own  safety,  and  may  coi^tri- 
bute  to  suspend  the  Paishwah's  resolution."  ' 

The  death  of  Madhajee  Sindia,  daring  this  negoy  \ 
tiation,  was  an  event  most  favourable  to  die  effectual  i 
interference  of  the  British  government ;  and  the  re- 
sident at  Poouah  expressed  his  opinion,  that  advan- 
tage m^ht  be  taken  of  an  occurrence  so  propitious; 
The  Governor-general  was,  however,  adverse  tp  the 
incurring  of  the  smallest  risk  of  offending  the 
Pocm^  state,  by  any  alteration  in  the  course  of  po- 
licy which  had  been  pivsued ;  and  Doulut  Ro\r 
Sindia,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  hastened  to  as- 
semble his  army  Irom  the  remotest  quarters  of  Hin- 
dustan ;  equally  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his 
personal  authority,  and  of  giving  himself  an  ascen- 
dency in  the  confederacy  forming  against  the 
Nizam. 

Immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 

*  In  a  letter  dated  the  Ist  of  October,  1794,  to  the  resident 
at  Hyderabad. 
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ties  between  the  Mahrattaa  and  the  Nizam,  an 
alann  of  a  very  serious  nature  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  government.  Tippoo  Snltaon's 
active  spirit  of  hostility  against  that  state  had  led 
him  to  commence  intrigaes  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  court  of 
Poonah,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  he  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Seringt^atam.  He  now  assem- 
Ued  an  army,  and  threatened  to  come  forward  as 
an  ally  of  the  Mahrattas  against  the  Nizam,  in  the 
expected  contest  between  those  states. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  became  a  question, 
what  part  the  British  govermnent  was  to  act,  in  the 
event  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence ;  and  the 
subject  was  folly  considered  by  the  Governor-ge- 
neral, who  resolved,  in  such  event,  not  to  aid  the 
Nizam.  The  chief  arguments  which  influenced 
Sir  John  Shore's  mind  upon  this  occasion  are  stated 
in  a  minute*,  which  merits  particular  notice  as  very 
fully  eluddating  the  priuciplea  that  regulated  hh 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  the  political  a&irs 
of  the  great  empire  committed  to  his  charge. 

It  had  been  before  decided  that  we  should  take 
no  part  in  the  existing  quarrel  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas,  as  the  act  of  die  legislature  pro- 
hibited an  interference  which  would  necessarily  in- 
volve us  in  hostilities ;  but  when  it  iq)peared  pro- 

•  This  document,  dated  1 8th  February,  1793,  ia  given  io 
Appendix,  No.  z. 
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babk  that  Tippoo  would  act  against  the  Nizam, 
'  another  qnestioa  arose ;  in  considering  which  tlte 
Goremor-general  not  only  took  a  view  of  oar  ge- 
nerai  engagements,  bnt  of  the  pecnliar  claims  which 
the  Nizam  appeared  to  have  on  ow  friendship  and 
protection. 

That  prince,  it  was  thought,  might  urge,  that  he 
was  by  treaty  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  Company, 
as  well  aa  the  Mahratbis,  if  Tippoo  attacked  him 
without  just  canse  or  provocation ;  that  the  defec- 
tion of  one  party  could  not  exonerate  the  other ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  justified  in  refusing  him 
ud  against  Uppoo,  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  stand 
forth  and  compel  the  third  party  to  perform  its  sti- 
pulations. 

Tlie  Nizam,  it  was  anticipated,  would  assert  that 
the  obUgation  of  assistance,  as  stated  in  the  treaty, 
was  dear,  and  admitted  of  no  evasion ;  that  his  re- 
liance, in  making  the  treaty,  was  upon  our  good  faith, 
not  upon  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  whose  treachery  he 
well  knew,  and  of  whom  he  had  intimated  his  sus- 
picions daring  tiie  prdiminary  negotiations ;  that,  at 
the  period  when  we  sought  his  alliance,  the  con-, 
nexion  was  so  essential  to  our  interests  that  we  must 
have  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  engage- 
ment in  general  terms,  if  he  had  insisted  upon  it ; 
and  that  if  we  considered  ourselves  at  liberty  to  re- 
nounce the  performance  of  our  stipulations  because 
the  Mahrattas  had  violated  their  engagements,  or 
for  other  reasons  of  convenience  or  policy,  there 
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was  an  end  to  that  faith  which  is  the  basis  of  trea- 
lies,  as  such  pretext  could  never  be  wanting  to 
authorize  a  departure  from  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gations. 

Tippoo's  aggression,  the  Nizam  would  state, 
must  be  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Mahrattas-;  and  in  either  case  we  ought  to  oppose 
it:  but  more  particularly  if  that  prince  took  the 
field  as  the  ally  of  the  Paishwah ;  for  that  would 
be  such  a  direct  and  insulting  violation  of  the 
treaty  as  we  were  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
duty  and  honour  to  resent. 

The  Governor-general,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceived, that  the  treaty  on  which  the  Nizam's  claims 
to  aid  were  grounded  was  a  tripartite  engagement, 
which  supposed  a  continued  union  between  the 
three  allied  powers:  that  such  union  was  essential 
to  its  continuance  in  any  shape,  because  it  was 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  obligations 
imposed  by  it;  and  a  war  between  two  of  the 
parties,  therefore,  totally  changed  the  relations 
of  all. 

A  junction  between  Tippoo  and  one  of  the  tvo 
parties'  to  the  treaty,  was  to  be  judged.  Sir  John 
Shore  thought,  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  hos^ 
tilities-  between  the  two  parties;  and  supposing 
that  the  injustice  of  the  war  between  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Nizam  was  decidedly  on  one  side,  and  Aat 
the  other  was  compelled  by  unprovoked  aggression, 
self-preservation  would  justify  an  alliance  between 
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the  aggrieved  party  and  Tippoo;  but  a  confederacy 
between  him  and  one  of  the  parties  to  the  triple 
alliance,  grounded  on  ambitious  motives  against 
uiother  party,  would  no  doubt  be  a  gross  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  that  state  confederating  with 
Tippoo.  The  inference  from  this  reasoning  ap- 
peared  to  the  Governor-general  to  be  rather  against 
die  Nisam,  whose  advance  to  fieder,  if  not  an 
agression,  was  certainly  with  a  view  of  interfering 
in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  Mahratta  government; 
all  the  bad  consequences  of  which  had  been  repeat- 
edly, though  ineffectually,  stated  by  the  British 
resident  to  the  minister  at  the  court  of  Hyder- 
abad. 

Should  the  English  government  support  the 
Nizam  against  Tippoo,  if  the  latt^  seized  the 
q>portnm'ty  of  a  war  between  the  former  and  the 
Mahrattas  to  attack  his  country  without  provoca- 
tion, we  should  necessarily  be  involved  in  a  war 
with  tiie  Mahrattas ;  a  predicament  never  contem- 
plated in  the  triple  alliance.  The  stipulations  of 
tiiat  alliance,  which  bound  the  English  government 
not  to  aid  the  enemies  of  either  state,  seemed  to 
impose  a  strict  neutrality  on  that  government,  in 
the  event  of  these  powers  being  at  war  with  each 
other;  such  war  being  in  fact  a  temporary  sub- 
version of  tlie  principles  of  the  alliance.  The 
ai^uments  which  represented  the  treaty  of  Paun- 
gol  as  a  separate  treaty,  or  that  the  secession  of 
one  party  did  not  release  the  other  because  it  is  not 
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ao  expressed  in  that  treaty,  were,  Sir  Jolm  j^ore 
thought,  quite  ioadmissible.  The  alliance,  ke 
cohceived,  was  one  formed  by  three  parties,  not 
two,  and  to  be  maintained  by  their  joint  efibrts ; 
and  not  to  admit  that  the  secession  of  one  party 
released  the  whole,  required,  in  his  opinion,  more 
thui  ever  the  treaty  intended,  as  it  involved  the 
necessity,  or,  at  all  events,  the  risk  of  a  war  with 
one  of  the  parties  to  it;  a  case  which  the  treaty 
never  supposed,  and  contrary,  indeed,  to  that  pre- 
sumption upon  which  all  its  stipulations  were 
founded. 

Though  the  occurrence  of  war  suspended  the 
operation  of  this  alliance,  the  return  of  peace 
would,  in  the  Governor-general's  opinion,' restore 
it  to  its  former  footing;  and  it  was  his  intention, 
if  Tippoo  attacked  either  the  Ni^am  or  the  Mah- 
rattas  while  at  war  with  each  other,  to  caU  imon 
the  third  party  to  perform  his  stipulations.  Such 
a  call  might,  he  conceived,  induce  the  two  parties 
at  war  to  make  peace ;  or,  at  all  events,  would 
show  whether  Tippoo'a  attack  was  in  concert  with 
one  of  the  allies,  and  establish  a  direct  breach  of 
the  treaty  against  that  ally  who  should  refuse  his 
aid  in  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  and  leave  the 
English  government  at  liberty  to  act  as  it  should 
think  proper.  But  the  Governor-general  did  not 
conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  assist  either  party, 
unless  peace  was  previously  concluded  between  th? 
Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam. 
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Hie  Gorernoivgeiieral  did  not  expect  the  Nizam 
would  ever'  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  vhlch 
had  satisfied  his  own  mind  t^n  this  question,  but 
feared  tliat  on  the  contrary  he  would  be  inclined  to 
view  onr  neutrality  as  a  desertion'  of  his  cause, 
which  ill  repaid  his  co-operation  with  na,  and  his 
anxiety  to  unite  with  us  by  the  closest  ties ;  and 
that  such  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  prince  of 
the  Nizam's  political  character  would  be  likely 
to  make  him  in  future  an  enemy  to  the  British 
government. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Goveraor-general,  at  this 
period,  that  the  Nizam,  unsupported  by  the  English 
government  must  sink  under  the  combined  attack 
of  the  Mahrattaa  and  Tippoo,  who  would  become 
more  dangerotu  than  ever  by  this  change.  But 
when  he  contemplated  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
sented-thenuelvea  from  the  vices  of  the  Nizam's 
administration;  the  impossibility  of  directing  his 
politics  without  usurping  his  goviemment ;  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  impression  upon  the 
Mahrattas;  the  comparative  lacility  with  which 
they  could  injure  the  British  government ;  the 
niagnitade  of  the  resources  and  number  of  troops 
n^essary  to  oppose  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo; 
and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a  long- protracted  war, 
he  thought  the  inducement  to  support  the  Nizam, 
at  the  hazard  of  such  consequences,  ought  to  be 
much  stronger  than  the  apprehension  of  evils  from 
the  subversion  of  his  power. 
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In  the  eventj  however,  of  the  Nizam'a  power 
being  annihilated  by  a  combination  of  Tippoo  and 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Governor-geanal  thpught  there 
was  as  great  a  probability  of  their  attacking  each 
other  as  of .  their  uniting  in  an  invasioti  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  Company.  Our  political  estima- 
tion might,  he  conceived,  lose  something  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  powers,  by  leaving  the  NiBam 
to  his  fate;  but,  althongh  fully  aware  of  the  gr^t 
value  of  opinion  to  the  British  government  is 
India,  he  did  not  think  it  was  on  this  occasion  to 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  greats  evils  at- 
ten(^ng  a  war  with  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas, 
which  he  believed  would  be  the  certain  conseqnoice 
of  supporting  singly  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo, 
if  that  prince  should  attack  him  whilst  engaged 
in  hostility  with  the  Paishwah. 

Sir  John  Shore  appears  to  have  been  very 
sensible  to  the  loss  of  reputation  at  this  mo- 
ment; as  he  justly  conceived  that  the  conduct  of 
the  British  government,  in  resenting  the  attach 
upon  its  ally,  the  Rajah  of  Travancor^  and  the 
character  of  the  negotiation  by  which  the  war 
with  Tippoo  was  terminated,  had  guned  us  the 
confidence  of  our  allies,  and  established  the  British 
reputation  throughout  India  for  good  faith,  firm- 
ness, and  moderation.  But  while  he  acknowledged 
the  advantage  of  such  impression,  he  conceived  it 
more  necessary  to  attend  to  considerations  of  self- 
preservation. 
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He  was  of  opinion,  that  whether  the  disputes 
between  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattaa  were  to  be 
dctennined  for  the  present  by  war  or  negotiation, 
they  would  end  In  the  subjection  of  the  former  to 
the  latter;  and,  consequently,  bring  a  great  acces-' 
sion  of  strength  to  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power 
he  thought  even  then  exorbitant ;  that  the  Nizam, 
in  despair  of  the  support  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, would  court  the  alliance  of  Tippoo  ;  but  that 
their  union  was  impracticable  ;  and  that  if  the  latter 
prince  attacked  the  Nizam  without  previous  con- 
cert with  the  Mahrattas,  they  would  make  their  own 
terms  with  die  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  then  unite 
with  the  Einglish  government  against  Tippoo. 

Though  the  weakness  of  the  Nizam  might  ofl^r 
a  temptation  to  Tippoo,  the  subversion  of  the 
British  power  was  suspected  by  the  Governor- 
general  to  be  the  great  aim  of  that  prince.  The 
confirmation  of  our  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas 
was  considered  by  him  an  object  of  the  first 
importance ;  because,  ■  with  their  aid,  we  might 
always  oppose  Tippoo,  or  any  European  power: 
whereas  the  aid  of  the  Nizam  was  not  of  itself 
equaJ  to  these  objects. 

Sir  John  Shore,  therefore,  expressed  his  fid! 
conviction  that  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  tran- 
quillity was  to  have  our  military  establishment 
on  so  respectable  a  footing  as  to  impose  peace 
upon  our  neighbours.  This,  he  thought,  was  the 
wisest  as  well  as  most  economical  system.      He 
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appears,  however,  to  have  stroi^ly  felt  (as  Lord 
ComwalUs  bad  done  before)  the  mjnry  and  danger 
to  which  our  interests  might  erentoally  be  exposed 
JTom  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1793,  restricting 
our  alliances  with  the  natiTe  states  of  India. 

The  claose  of  that  act  which  interdicts  na  from 
declaring  war,  or  commencing  hostilities,  exc^t 
where  hostdlities  have  actually  been  commenced, 
or  preparations  made  for  their  commencement, 
against  the  British  government,  was  decisive,  the 
Governor-general  conceived,  taken  in  its  literal  con- 
struction, against  any  interference  on  our  part  in 
&vour  of  the  Nizam,  if  attacked  by  Tippoo  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  case  confirmed,  he  thov^fai^ 
this  coDstrnctioQ,  in  point  of  expediency.  But'he 
considered  it  very  possible,  that,  without  any  view 
to  the  extension  of  our  dominions,  a  case  might 
arise  in  which  the  security  of  our  possessions  might 
be  best  consulted  at  the  risk  and  even  certainty  of 
hostilities,  by  taking  part  with  one  state  against 
another ;  and  the  question  vras,  whether  we  should 
be  justified  in  sucfa  a  determination  where  we  are 
not  bound  by  treaty  to  defend  or  guarantee  a  state 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  assist } 

From  the  above  abstract  of  Sir  John  Shore's  re- 
corded sentiments  upon  this  important  question,  it 
appears,  that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  Ni- 
zam to  the  resentment  of  Tippoo  Soltaun,  on  th^ 
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groimd  of  snch  a  measure  being  defensible  in  point 
of  faith ;  expedient  in  point  of  policy ;  and  con- 
formable to  the  letter  of  the  act  of  the  le^latare 
for  the  gorermnent  of  our  possessiona  in  India. 
He  conceived,  that  the  English  government  would 
be  fiiUy  justified  in  .dieir  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  that  prince,  as  long  as  he  might  be  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas ;  because  the 
latter  atate  vas  one  of  the  parties  to  the  triple 
alliance :  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  Tippoo  should 
succeed  in  the  hostile  design,  which  the  Governor- 
general  believed  him  to  entertain,  of  fomenting  a 
diianion  among  the  allies,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Mahrattas,  (which  formed,  on  their  part, 
a  complete  breach  of  the  triple  alliance,)  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  be  thereby  emancipated 
from  all  obligation  to  iiilfil  its  treaty  with  the 
Nizam. 

ITie  Governor-general  ai^ears  also  to  have  been 
content  to  sacrifice,  upon  this  occasion,  part  of  that 
high  reputation  and  character  which  the  conduct  of 
bis  immediate  predecessor  had  obtained  for  the 
British  government  in  India ;  provided  he  could, 
by  such  sacrifice,  secure  immediate  exemption  from 
the  .difficulties  and  dangers  to  which,  he  thought, 
the  state  might  be  exposed  by  a  more  spirited  and 
decided  course  of  action. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  which  inclined  the  Go- 
vernor-General to  determine  upon  not  aiding  the 
Nizam  was,  the  existence  of  that  very  weakness  in 
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his  adminbtratioD,  and  that  need  of  support  irhicli, 
three  years  before,  had'  been  alloved  as  jiut&nd 
legitimate  caoses  for  inducing  that  priaoe  to  seek 
and  coltivate  the  connexion  vith  the  Britisb  go- 
yenunent.  . 

The  Governor-general  spears  to  have  cheriihed 
a' hope  thatj  by  not  supporting  the  Nizam,  he 
should  in  some  degree  disarm  the  hostile  jealousy 
of  the  Mahrattas  against  that  prince,  which  had 
been  obviously  much  excited  by  the  reladons  of 
friendship  he  had  recently  contracted  vith  the  Eng* 
lish  government ;  and  under  the  great  and  alarm- 
ing political  changes  which  appeared  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  destruction  of  the  Nizam's  power,  he 
found  a  consolation  in  the  possibiUty  of  a  subse- 
quent nqiture  between  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas, 
and  in  the  prospect  that  the  latter  would  find  occu- 
pation more  immediately  inviting  than  an  attack 
upon  the  British  territories,  in  the  coasolidatioD  of 
their  vast  power,  by  the  final  subjection  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  few  petty  states  which  continued  to  re- 
sist their  authority  in  Hindustan. 

On  all  these  grounds  the  Governor-general  ctune 
to  a  conclusion,  that  the  act  of  parliament  was 
against  aiding  the  Nizam  if' attacked  by  Tippoo 
while  at  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  the  cir<- 
cumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as  to  justify  this 
line  of  policy  in  point  of  expediency. 

Tias  conclusion,  it  is  however  to  be  observed, 
was  formed,  after  assuming  that  the  defection  of 
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one  partf  from  a  triple  offensive  and  defenaive 
alluuce,  and  it^  actual  union  vith  that  very  power 
againat  whom  the  alliance  was  originally  fonned, 
for  tbe  pnrpPBe  of  attacking  one  of  the  ottier 
parties  of  the  alliance,  cancelled  the  obligation  of 
the  remaining  party,  and  gave  it  a  right  to  remain 
nmiter.  But  allowing  this  general  poiition  to  be 
correct,  it  was  hardly  applicable  to  the  particular 
case  under  dJicussioOi  for  the  Nieam  ctmchuled 
the  treaty,  which  bound  him  to  the  triple  alliance, 
oa  the  declared  principle  of  placing  his  lole  depend- 
iiBce  upon  the  faith  of  the  English.  His  fears 
Irom  the  treachery  of  the  Mahrattas  were  expressed 
at  the  very  moment  of  nignlng  the  treaty,  and  were 
rexnored  only  by  repeated  and  solemn  aaaurances  of 
the  permanent  ftiendship  of  the  British  government. 
Marquess  Comwallia  declared  *  to  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  that  the  Mahratta  state,  by  acting  against 
Tippoo  in  caaixH  with  the  British  government, 
became  entitled,  in  reason  and  equity,  to  a  defensive 
aUiance  agwntt  that  prince,  even  though  no  pre- 
vious engagement  existed.  This  declaration  suffi- 
ciently showed  the  sense  which  that  nobleman  en- 
tertained of  the  obligations  which  the  mere  act  of 
aid,  during  hostilities  (independ^it  of  formal  en- 
gagement) imposed  upon  the  British  government. 
He  vru  fiilly  seiuible  that  we  owed  our  power  in 
India  to  that  reputation  which  led  the  most  perfi- 

*  In  a  letter  dated  SBtb  oi  Februai?,  1790. 
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dious  nations  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  the 
verbal  assurances  of  our  represeutativea ;  and  to 
consider  that,  in  espousing  our  cause  in  any  var 
in  which  we  were  engaged,  they  established  a  rigfa^ 
which  nothing  but  their  own  misconduct  coold  ever 
forfeit,  to  our  future  friendnhip,  and  to  our  pro- 
tection against  any  power  whom  they  had  offended 
by  exertions  in  our  &Toar. 

Sir  John  Shore  was  aware  of  the  reproai^ies 
which  his  proposed  line  of  conduct  might  draw 
upon  the  British  government,  and  the  loss  of  re- 
putation and  of  political  consequence  likely-  to 
ensue  from  abandoning  the  Nizam.  But  thon^ 
he  dedared  himself  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
opinion  in  India,  he  did  not  "  think  it  could  be 
placed "  (on  this  occasion)  "  in  competition  with 
the  greater  evib  likely  to  attend  a  war  with  the 
Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  Sultaun.**  It  may  ^»pear 
difficult  to  fix  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  exertions 
which  a  state  would  be  warranted  in  making  upon 
any  occasion  to  maintain  its  reputation  and  cha- 
racter ;  because  these  are  qualities  of  which  the 
precise  value  can  never  be  ascertuned :  bat  the  Im^ 
tory  of  every  nation  of  the  globe  sufficiently  proves 
that  they  have  been  always  most  cherished  by  states 
which  were  rising,  or  in  the  zenith  of  their  power ; 
and  neglected  by  those  only  which  were  on  their 
decline,  or  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  If  this  rule 
be  just  with  regard  to  states  in  general,  how  muf:h 
more  must  it  apply  to  that  extraordinary  empire 
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vliich  the  British  nation  has  foonded  in  the  Eaat! 
For  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  empire  is  held  solely 
hy  qtinion ;  oFj  in  other  words,  by  that  respect  and 
aire  vith  which  the  comparatiTe  superiority  of  onr 
Imoiriedge,  justice,  and  system  of  rule,  have  inspired 
the  iohabitaiits  of  our  own  territories ;  and  that  con- 
fidoBoe  in  our  truth,  reliance  on  our  iaith,  and  dread 
of  our  arms,  which  is  impressed  on  every  nation  in 
India. 

Hiese  feelinga  are  in  the  first  place  to  be 
ascribed  to  that  wretched  and  oppressive  rule,  from 
irfiich  the  introduction  of  our  power  relieved  our 
present  subjects ;  and  to  the  comparative  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  which  they  enjoy  undn*  our  do- 
minion *.  and,  in  the  second,  to  th^e  prindptes  of 
fidsehood  and  treachery  which  mark  the  intercourse 
of  thie  native  states  of  India  with  each  other,  and 
which  make  each  of  these,  in  turn,  anxious  to  cul- 
tivate  the  frieudship  of  a  nation  which,  though 
difierent  in  religion,  in  usages,  and  in  language,  has 
maintained  a  character  for  faith  and  courage  which 
gives  the^highest  value  to  its  iriendahip. 

Assuredly,  according  to  this  view  of  our  situa- 
tion, we  can  contemplate  no  danger  so  great  as 
that  of  hazarding  the  smallest  diminution  of  the  re- 
putation upon  which  the  British  empire  in  the 
East  is-  grounded. 

The  best  criterion  of  every  system  of  policy  is 
its  result ;  and  we  how  proceed  to  examine  the  events 
TOL.  I.  I. 
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pFodaced  by  the  couree  adopted  hj  the  Britisb  go> 
T«mmeiit  towards  that  of  Hyderabad. 

In  February,  1795,  a  war  between  the  MahraUaa 
and  the  Nizam  became  certaiii:  the  adwicsd 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  former,  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Dowlut  Row  Siodia,  attacked  that  prince  *, 
who  had  advanced  from  Beder  to  m^  it.  After  a 
geoNiil  action,  in  «^idi  both  parties  were  thrown 
into  some  confusion,  and  neither  obtained  any  de- 
cided advantage,  the  Nizam,  hurried  by  the  fears 
of  his  women,  who  attended  him  in  the  fidd*  re- 
treated during  the  oight,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
small  fort  of  Kurdkh.  This  fort  is  surrounded  witli 
hills,  exc^t  on  one  part,  which  the  Mahrattafi  im- 
mediately occupied ;  and  thereby  completely  hemmed 
in  his  army,  and  cut  it  off  from  all  supplies. 

After  remaining  for  some  weeks  in  this  situation, 
the  Nizam  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  the 
exact  particulars  of  which  were  not  known ;  bat, 
independently  of  the  full  adAiission  of  all  the  for- 
mer claims  of  the  Mahrattaa,  as  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Edgheer,  it  was  underatood  that  the 
Nizam  agreed  to  cede  to  his  enemies  a  country  of 
about  thirty^ve  lacs  <^  rupees  in  annual  revenue 
includiqg  the  fort  and  district  of  Doulutabad,  and 
to  pay  them  three  crores  of  rupees,  one-third  im- 
mediately, and  the  remainder  in  ftnnnat  instalments 

*  This  MtioD  took  pltce  on  tii«  1  Itli  of  March,  17M. 
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of  twenty-five  kcs.  To  these  conditions  were 
added  one  still  more  disgraceful^  the  delivery  of  hii 
prime  minister,  Azeem  nl  Omrah  into  the  luntk  of 
the  Mahrattas,  as  a  hostage  for  the  fiuthful  per- 
formance of  bis  engagements. 

After  the  convention  of  Kuidlah  -was  setded,  the 
Nizam  returned  to  Hyderabad ;  and  the  Mahratt^ 
ccmfederatea  marched  towards  their  respet^ve 
(XHintries;  which  they  had  hardly  reached  when 
two  unexpected  occnrrenees  took  place^-the  sudden  ^ 
death  of  the  yoong  F^hvah,  Madhoo  Row,  and 
the  rebellion  of  Ally  Jah>  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Nizam.  These  two  events  conspired  to  revive  the 
lost  influence  of  the  British  government  at  the  court 
of  Hyderabad,  and  to  restore  the  Nizam  to  hii 
former  conseqoence  among  the  powers  of  the 
pcninflnlft.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  bat  a 
-very  f^rsory  and  general  view  of  them,  llie  latter 
event  was  the  one  of  most  consequence  to  the 
British' government,  aa  it  prevented  the  entire  diaso- 
latian  of  the  connexion  established  between  that 
state  and  the  court  of  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan. 

The  Nizam,  when  encamped  at  Beder,  had 
shown  great  anxiety  that  the  two  battalions,  wfaieh 
-he  subsidized  from  the  En^sh  government,  should 
join  his  camp ;  but  a  compliance  with  this  wish 
was  evaded,  as  it  was  thought  their  junction  would 
give  offence  to  the  Mahrattas :  it  was,  however, 
afterwards  so  arranged  tliat,  while  the  Nizara  con- 
tinued at  war  with   the   Mahrattas,  the  English 
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tiattalions  should  be  employed  in  preserving  the 
tranquility  of  hia  dominions. 

After  the  Nizam  rettimed  to  Hyderabad,  he  in- 
timated his  desire  to  dispense  ^th  the  service  of 
the  two  Eogliah  battalions;  and  that  corps,  in 
consequence,  removed  to  the  territories  of  the 
-Company. 

The  same  feeling  of  resentmoit  towards  the 
British  nation  which  dictated  this  measure,  led  him 
to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  a  large  body  of  regular  infantry  in 
his  service  commanded  by  French  officers.  Tlieir 
representations*  were  at  this  time  artfully  directed 
to  impress  the  Nizam  with  an  exaggerated  belief  of 
the  successes  which  had  attended  the  French  arms 
in  Europe.  This  corps,  commanded  by  Monsiair 
Raymond,  which  had  consisted  of  two  battalicms 
only  in  1793,  was  augmented  after  the  conclosion  f^ 
the  peace  of  Seringapatam ;  and  no  less  a  body  than 
twenty-^hree  battalions,  vith  twelve  field-pieces,  is 
stated  by  the  resident  to  have  accompanied  the 
Nizam  in  the  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas. 
After  the.  return  of  that  prince  to  his  capital,  he  not 
only  ordered  considerable  new  levies  for  this  corps, 
hut  put  great  power  into  the  hands  of  its  c<»a- 
mander  by  a  large  grant  of  territory  for  its  regular 
payment. 

The  British  resident  endeavoured  to  make  die 

*  S«e  despatches  from  tbe  British  resident  Bt  Hyderabad. 
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court  of  Hyderabad  sensible  of  the  dangers  vhich 
might  result  from  this  procedure ;  bnt  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  him:  and  his  remonstrances 
against  the  intention  of  sending  a  considerable  part 
of  this  force  to  occupy  Kurpah  and  Cummiun,  dis- 
tricts immediately  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Com* 
pany's  possessions,  were  equally  disregarded. 

This  last-  measure  f^pears  to  have  occasioned 
much  uneasiness  to  the  Grovemor-^neral,  whose 
^prehensions  of  its  possible  consequences  were 
strongly  stated  in  his  minute  upon  the  subject  *. 

"  The  determination  of  the  Nizam,"  he  observes. 
*'  to  depute  a  part  of  Monsieur  Raymond's  corps 
towards  K.nrpah,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Britidj 
poasessions,  requires,  in  my  opinion,  more  smoua 
Imposition  than  has  been  made  to  it  by  the  resident 
at  Hyderabad.  The  measure  itself  has  a  sus- 
picious, not  to  say  criminal  appearance ;  and  al- 
though we  may  acquit  the  Niaam  of  any  hostile 
designs  against  the  Company,  and  should  certainly 
avoid  imputing  them  to  him,  I  can  entertain  httle 
doubt  of  the  disposition  of  Monsieur  Raymond  and 
the  officers  of  his  corps  to  co-operate  with  the 
Frendi  in  any  attempts  upon  the  Northern  Sircars. 
Such  an  attempt  may  not  be  probable ;  bnt  as  it 
would,  if  carried  into  execution,  be  attended  with 
very  serious  consequences  to  the  British  posses. 
nons  in  India,  the  strongest  representations  ought 

•  Under  date  the  15th  <jf  June,  1795. 
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to  be  made  to  induce  the  Nizam  to  recall  the  de- 
tachment of  Monsieur  Raymond." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Nizam  upon  this  subject.  Sir 
John  Shore  adverted  in  a  general  manner  to  the 
consequences  vhich  might  result  from  placing,  in  > 
such  a  position,  a  force  under  the  command  of 
men  who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  the  British 
government,  and  -  requested  him  to  withdraw  it 
But,  in  the  instructions  to  the  resident,  he  directed 
a  more  decided  language  to  be  used  to  that  prince. 
After  stating  the  arguments  which  the  resident  was 
to  use  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  Nizam  to 
recall  the  detachment  in  question,  he  concluded  by 
ihe  following  instructions  :■'— 

"  These  arguments,  urged  in  firm,  bnt  moderate 
and  conciliatory  language,  will,  I  hope,  prevail  on 
the  Nizam  to  comply  with  my  wishes  and  request 
in  the  recall  of  the  detachment.  1  deem  this  a 
point  of  the  first  importance;  but,  if  he  should 
still  persist  in  his  determination  to  continue  it  at 
Kurpah,  you  will  adopt  the  language  of  remon- 
strance s  and  ultimately  acquaint  him,  that  I  shall, 
in  this  event,  be  compelled,  with  whatever  reluct- 
ance, to  advance  a  body  of  troops-  towards  our 
■frontier^"  ' 

A  correspondence  appears  td  have  been  esta- 
blished at  this  tiiUe^  between  Raymond  and  several 
of  the  French  officers  (prisoners  of  war)  at  Ponfi- 
cherry;  and  nothing  but  the  great  vigilance  of 
Lord  Hobart,  who  then  presided  over  the  Madras 
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goremment,  prevented  his  being  joined  by  a  nnm- 
ber  of  these  officers,  who  were  apprehended  'when 
just  on  the  point  of  making  their  escape. 

The  dismissal  of  the  English  subsidiary  force ; 
the  increase  of  Aaymond's  corps ;  the  detachment 
of  a  part  of  that  coriM  to  the  frontier  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  opposition  to  the  remonstnuic^  of  the 
Britisli  lepreseBtative^ — conctirred  to  prove,  that 
^le  influence  established  in  the  Nizam's  coancils 
by  the  wise  and  spirited  policy  of  Lord  Comwallis 
was  entirely  loet ;  and  that  the  English  govern- 
ment not  only  could  place  no  dependence  upon  the 
aid  of  that  prince,  but  had  just  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  his  resources  might  be  early  directed 
against  the  Company's  posa^aions,  either  from  the 
derailing  power  of  a  French  faction,  the  complete 
snbjectitm  of  his  country  to  the  Mahrattas,  or  from 
his  tbrowing  himself,  to  escape  that  extreme,  into 
the  hands  of  th«  irreconcileable  eneiby  of  the  Eng- 
tishy  Tippoo  Sohaun,  who  was  most  active  at  this 
period  in  his  intrigues  to  effect  this  object,  which 
too  weU  combined  with  the  obvious  views  of  the 
rising  French  interest  in  the  Deckan. 

These  conseqnencea,  which  threatened  to  be  the 
ioeritable  result  of  the  ptdlcy  that  had  been  pur- 
sued, were  fortunately  averted  by  one  of  the  events 
vHliich  have  been  mentioned,  the  rebellion  of  Ali 
Mh.  The  flight  of  that  prince,  which  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  June,  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
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Baved  the  British  goTemment  Irom  the  very  serious 
evils  to  which  it  was  at  this  crisis  exposed. 

The  Nizam,  alanned  by  the  flight  and  rebellion 
of  his  son,  pressed  the  instant  return  of  the  faig- 
Ush  subsidiary  force  to  Hyderabad ;  agreed  to  the. 
recall  of  the  detachment  of  Raymond's  corps  from 
Korpah  ;  and  took  every  step  which  could  obtain 
him,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  the  aid  and  support 
of  a  nation  whose  friendship  he  had  so  recently, 
slighted. 

The  English  government  had  become,  frtmi  a 
very  short  experience,  fully  sensible  of  the  imports 
ance  of  this  accident  to  its  interests.  The  bat- 
talions were  cUrected  to  march  to  the  Nizam's 
territory  with  every  possible  expedition ;  and  they 
were  already  advancing  to  join  the  army  acting 
against  Ali  Jah  when  acconnts  were  received  of 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  prince  ;  whose  de^th, 
soon  after  he  was  made  prisoner,  relieved  the  Ni- 
zam from  the  fears  which  this  rebellion  had  excited. 

The  advantage  derived  on  this  occasion  from  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  British  goretn- 
ment  was  fiilly  recognized  by  the  Nizam ;  and  he. 
must  have  become  more  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  aid  of  the  subsidiary  force,  from  the  activity 
and  gallantry  which  it  displayed  under  its  able 
commander.  Captain  James  Dalrymple,  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  fort  of  Rachore  *  ;  and  the  defeat  of 
•March,  17SS. 
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a  large  body  of  troopa,  who  had  risen  in  rebeUicni 
under  the  banners  of  a  prince  *  of  his  family, 

Bnt,  however  satisfied  the  Nizam  might  have 
been  of  the  utility  of  the  English  force  in  preserv- 
ing the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  country,  he  had 
learnt  from  experience,  that  he  conld  not  hope 
for  their  support  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  his 
dominions  by  the  enemies  whose  aggressions  and 
r^iacity  he  most  dreaded  ;  and  his  chief  attention 
was  in  consequence  bestowed  on  a  rival  corps,  on 
^om  he  thought  he  conld  depend  to  resist  any 
sDch  attack.  The  battalions  imder  Monsieur 
Raymond  had  acquired  increased  reputation  by 
the  active  part  which  they  took  in  the  reduction 
of  AU  Jah.  Their  numbers  and  appointments 
were  increased:  additional  lands  were  consigned  to 
thdr  commander  to  ensure  their  regular  payment ; 
arsenals  and  foundries  were  formed  for  their  equip- 
ment J  and,  in  short,  every  effort  was  made  which 
could  add  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  this 
&vonrite  body  of  troops. 

The  ability  of  M.  Raymond  took  advantage  of 
this  fiivourable  disposition  in  the  prince  whom  he 
served.  He  made. every  effort  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  corpSr  and  to  strengthen  himself  by 
connexions  with  the  chief  oflBcers  of  the  court. 
The  hostile  spirit  of  bimaelf  and  his  officers  against 


*  TIrii  prince  was  tb«  son  of  Darar  Jah,  the  nephew  of  th9 
Niiam. 
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the  English  goTenunent  was  di^layed  on  every 
occaaiop.  His  hattalions  carried  the  colonn  of 
the  French  repablic  (then  at  war  vith  England) ; 
and  the  cap  of  liberty  was  engraven  on  the  hattona 
of  their  clothing :  he  enconia^  desertion  frtnn 
the  native  corps  in  the  English  lerrice ;  -  and, 
through  the  intrignea  of  his  officon,  who  cont- 
manded  the  detachment  of  his  corps  stationed  tor  a 
period  on  the  British  frontier,  a  partial  mutiny  was 
excited  in  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  on  the  Madras 
Qstablishment;  and  two  native  commissioned  offi- 
cers, accompanied  by  a  nnmber  c^  men,  went  over 
to  the  French  party. 

From  this  statement  it  is  evident,  that  even  afiter 
the  return  of  the  English  battaUtms,  and  the  ap- 
parent re-establishment  of  confidence  between  the 
Company's  government  and  the  Nizam,  the  English 
corps  was  only  retained  for  a  period  in  the  Deckan, 
from  considerations  of  conv^esice ;  while  the  ac- 
tual power  and  resources  of  the  Nizam's  govern- 
ment were  passing  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  a 
French  faction,  whose  views  were  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  British  govermnent. 

The  Nizam  was  not  insensible  to  the  danger  to 
he  [qjprebended  from  the  power  t^bich  necessity  had 
forced  him  to  place  in  the  hands  of  this  French 
party ;  and  he  (x>ntinued  to  solicit  that  the  British 
government  would  enter  into  such  engagements 
with  hint  as  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  his 
having  recourse  to  such  dangerous  means  of  de- 
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fence.  To  obtaia  thia  object,  be  (^ered  to  dismiss 
the  FVeDcb  corps  as  soon  as  tbe  British  detach- 
ment in  hia  service  was  incr«aaed.  Bat  the  ctm- 
dttions  on  which  he  wished  to  make  this  arrange- 
ment were  thought  by  Sir  John  Shore  to  be  in- 
compatible with  our  engagements  with  the  Mab- 
rattas ;  and  no  decisive  steps  were  taken. 

The  expedient  of  introdndng  English  adven- 
turers into  the  service  o{  the  Nicam  was  tried  at 
this  period :  but  these,  though  indirectly  supported 
hj  the  British  resident,  made  little  progress ;  and 
their  corps  never  obtiuned  a  footing,  to  afford. 
the  least  prospect  of  rivalling  that  of  Raymond, 
whose  activity  and  spirit  of  hostility  were  natarally 
excited  by  these  inefficient  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government  to  supplant  his  power  and 
inflnence. 

Ihe  death  of  the  yonng  Paishwah,  Madhoo  Row 
(the  other  event  which  has  been  mcaitioned),  con> 
tribnted  to  restore  to  the  Nizam,  beyond  every 
hope  that  conld  have  been  indulged,  a  part  of  that 
power  and  rank  among  the  states  of  India  which 
he  had  lost  by  the  disgraceAil  conventioB  of 
Kmdiah. 

Thia  demise,  which  happened  on  the  37th  of] 
October^  V795,  occasioned  the  most  serious  divi-  J 
stons  among  the  Mahratta  chiefe,  whose  interests ' 
w«j*  deeply  involved  in-  the  soccession.     Nanah 
Famavese,  the  principal  minist^  at  Poonah,  de- 
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sired  to  place  an  infant,  remotely  coaubected  with 
the  family  of  the  Paishwah,  upon  the  muannd,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Badjerow,  the 
son  of  Ragobah,  who  was  the  paternal  uncle  of  the 
deceased  Paishwah.  This  plan  was  opposed  by  the 
agent  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia ;  and  that  dtief,  on 
receiving  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  Paishwah, 
prepared  to  march  to  Poonah,  determined  to 
e^KHise  the  joat  daim  of  Badjerow.  To  counteract 
Ilu8,  Nanah  Funiavese  endeavonred  to  add  to  his 
strength  by  gaining  the  support  of  the  government  of 
i  die  Nizam  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  released  Azeem 
I  nl  Omrah,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  that 
i  minister,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty,  by  which 
INanah  Fomarese  resigned,  on  the  part  of  the 
tPoonah  state,  all  the  great  cessions  obtained  iron 
^e  Nizam  by  the  convention  of  Kurdlah. 

Ihiring  the  course  of  this  negotiation,  Azeem  nl 

Omrah  had  artfidly  managed  to  draw  large  bodies 

c^  troops  Irom  the  Nizam's  territories,  to  sa[^ort 

die  influence  which  he  had  established  at  Poonah, 

and  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Hyd^abad.    But 

his  views  were  in  some  degree  frustrated  by  the 

arrival  of  DouTut  Row  Sindia  with  a  force  viuick 

gave  him  a  decided  ascendency,   and  enabled  him 

to  place  Badjerow  upon  the  vacant  throne. 

Thb  change  occaisioned  a  new  negotiation  with 

/  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  which  terminated  in  his  a^<ee- 

t  ing,  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam,  to  ce^e  oia^-foardi 
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of  the  territory,  and  to  pay  one-fourth  part  of  the 
snm  fixed  by  the  convention  of  Kordlah.  Af- 
ter thia  settlement  was  concluded,  which,  thou^ 
much  less  favourable  than  that  made  with  Nanah, 
was  still  higUy  advantageous  to  the  Nizam,  he 
obtuned  permission  to  return  to  Hyderabad,  where 
he  resumed  the  office  of  prime-minister. 

Tie  success  which  attended  Donlut  Row  Sin-  ' 
dia;apon  this  occasion  established  his  ascend^icy 
ia  the  Mahratta  empire.  He  soon  afterwards  made 
Naoah  Fnmavese  prisoner ;  and  the  minister  only 
rained  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  a-  large 
aam,  and  an  acquiescence  in  every  measure  which 
Sindia  thought  necessary  to  establish  his  power. 
This  was  greatly  augmented  at  this  period  by  the  i 
death  of  the  rival  of  his  family,  Tuckojee  Holkar^ 
most  of  whose  possessions  he  usurped,  af^r  putting 
to  deadi  his  eldest  son,  and  making  prisoner  the 
next  legitimate  representative  of  the  family. 

In  addition  to  these  usurpations,  Doulut  Row 
forced  ^e  Faishwah  to  cede  to  him  the  important 
fortress  of  Ahm^nnggur  and  its  surrounding  dis- 
trict; by  which  cession  he  not  only  obtained  the 
command  of  the  city  of  Poonah,  but  the  best  ei^ 
traiKe  iato  the  territories  of  the  Faishwah,  and 
the  Souhahdar  of  the  Deckan. 

The  extraordinary  power  which  Doulut  Row 
Sia^  possessed  at  this  period  was  rendered  more 
alanning  to  the  British'  government  from  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  that  force  of  regular  in- 
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I   faiitry  by  which  it  had  been  attained  and  esta- 
blished. 
I       The  command  of  that  lai^  cotps,  which  Gemerd 
Debolgne  had  originally  formed  for  Madhajee  Sia- 
i    dia  had  devolved    upon    Genecal  Perron.      The 
1   yoathftd  ambition  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia  led  him  to 
!    take  every  step  to  render    more  effit)i«nt  a  force 
;    which  gave  him  so  decided  a  liiiperiority  over  the 
other  native  powers  of  India.    The  principal  Euro- 
pean officers  were  stimulated  to  exertion  by  every 
'      moUve  which  could  awaken  avarice  or  excite  am- 
I      bition.    Tlie  officers  of  subordinate,  ratik  had  ade- 

iquate  allowances  regularly  paid ;  and  the  men  were 
not  only  well'  paid,  but,  by  an  arrangement  effected 
by  the  influence  and  power  of  theur  European  com- 
\     manders,  they  became  entitled,  when  disabled  by 
wounds  or  length  oS  service,  to  retire  on  a  pensiMi 
,    establishment,  formed  on  principles  every  way  cm- 
I    genial  to  their  habits. 

Almost  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Hindustan 
which  had  been  subdued  by  Sindia,  as  well  as  the 
realization  of  his  claims  upon  the  Rajpoot  states, 
was  intrusted  by  that  chief  to  the  management  of 
the  French  general  who  commanded  lus  infantry. 

This  corpsj  independently  of  several  separate 
bodies  of  in&ntry  acting  with  it,  already  amounted 
to  several  regular  brigades.  They  w^e  chiefiy 
I  recruited  from  the  Company's  provinces ;  were 
clothed  and  armed  like  English  sepoys;  had  a 
nmnaoos  train  of  artillery  admirably  equipped. 
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and  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  attached  to 
them. 

They  were*  from  their  strength,  discipline*  and 
munn^  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  Sindia'i 
irmy;  and  their  leader  had  become,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, iadependent  of  bus  authority.  Hiere  was 
thetefore  just  reasmi  to  apprehend  that  Kndia  might 
be  obliged  (evw  if  his  avowed  jealousy  of  the 
Engfi^  shoaU  not  iodine  him)  to  adopt,  at  a 
fktnre  period,  any  hostile  projeets  which  this  French 
party  might  cherish  against  ihe  prosperity  of  the 
British  govenunent. 

There  was  but  little  intercourse  with  Tippoo 
Saltaun  during  the  administration  of  Sir  John 
Shore.  The  two  sons  of  that  prince,  who  had  been 
given  aa  hostages  for  the  fitithful  performance  of 
the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  were  conducted  to  My- 
sore when  that  engagement  was  Mfilled.  Tippoo 
received  the  officer  by  whom  they  were  conducted 
with  cold  and  constrained  civility,  and  gave  him  no 
encouragement  to  make  overtmes  towards  a  more 
cordial  miion,  wUch  he  had  been  authorized  to  do, 
if  he  fomid  'that  prince  disposed  to  cultivate  the 
frioidship  of  the  English  nation. 

Tippoo  Saltaun  acted  upon  this  occasion,  as  on 
every  other,  in  a  manner  which  evinced  the  most 
hostile  sentiments  towards  the  English  government; 
and  which  shewed  that  he  only  waited  for  an  oppor* 
tomty  of  attacking  its  power.    This  he  thought  he 
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should  be  best  able  to  do  after  posseeaing  himsdf, 
either  by  negotiation  or  var,  of  the  reaources  of  the 
Deckan.  His  readiness  to  unite  with  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  his  threatened  attadc  of  Kamoul ;  his  assem- 
bling a  large  farce  at  Gooty  in  1796 ;  his  intrigues 
with  the  nephew  of  the  Nizam^  Imteaz  nl  Doiriah, 
when  Azeem  ul  Omrah  was  confined  at  Poonah ;  and 
his  active  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Raymond, 
at  the  same  period,  may  all  be  ascribed  to  his  desire 
of  accomplishing  this  iavourite  object.  Fortunately 
the  revolution  at  Poonah,  and  the  rebellion  of  Ali 
Jab,  by  restoring  Azeem  ul  Omrah  to  power,  and 
reviving  the  English  connexion  at  Hyderabad,  frus- 
trated his  designs. 

Before  coudading  this  sketch  of  the  political  ad- 
niinistrati<Hi  of  Sir  John  Shore,  it  will  be  iiecessary 
to  refer  to  some  changes  of  importance  which  took 
pla4%  during  that  period  at  the  courts  of  the  Nabob 
of  the  Camatic  and  the  Vizier  of  Oude. 

The  unhappy  operation  of  the  treaty  concluded 
by  Lord  Comwallis  with  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic 
has  be£n  already  stated.  No  attempt  was  made, 
during  the  life  of  his  highness  Mahomed  Ally  Khan, 
with  whom  it  had  been  concluded,  to  modify  this 
treaty.  Upon  his  death,  however,  which  happened 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1795,  Lord  Hobart,  go- 
vernor of  Fort  St.  George,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
endeavour  to  eflPect  a  modification  with  his  successor 
Omdut  ul  Omrah.    His  lordship  states,  in  bis  letter 
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to  tbe  Croveroor-general  in  council*  that  he  had 
{^ned  a  negoti^on  for  that  purpose,  in  coDse- 
qaence  of  several  commumcationa  which  he  had 
bdd  in  England  with  Lord  Comwallia  and  Mr.  Dnn- 
das,  and  assigned  as  his  reason  for  not  delaying  this 
negotiation  tilt  he  heard  from  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, Ae  active  intrigues  of  those,  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  persona]  interest,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Omdut  nl  Omrah  to  make  no  change  whatever  in 
the  treaty. .  Hia  lordship  concludes  by  expressing 
a  hope  that,  although'  his  efforts  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, the  representations  which  he  had  made  to 
England  would  produce  instructions  to  put  an  end 
to  a  system  which  he  represents  as  "  destructive  to 
the  resources  of  the  Camatic,  and  in  some  degree 
reflecting  disgrace  upon  the  British  government." 

The  modifications -f-  which  Lord  Hobart  wished 
to  eflFect  were,  the  entire  cession  to  the  Company  of 
the  countries  mortgaged  for  the  regular  payment  of 
the  pecuniary  instalments :  the  cession  of  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  Poligars,  which  the  Nabob 
retuned,  though  the  collection  of  the  tribute  from 
these  Poligars  had  been  made  over  to  the  Company  t 
and  the  cession  of  some  of  the  fortain  the  Camatic. 

Hie  first  of  those  conditions,  his  lordship  con- 
ceived, would  be  attended  with  equal  benefit  to  the 
Nabob  and  the  Company,  as  it  would  efiectually  re- 

•  Of  the  Sith  of  October. 

t  Of  the  treaty  of  1708. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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lease  the  former  from  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
usurers,  by  whom  his  country  had  been  tnjlned.  It 
Was  also  likely  to  preyent  every  future  Hbbject  of 
Irritation  between  the  two  states  i  aftd,  finallys  to 
sate  the  countries  ceded  from  &  syfltem  of  (^nt< 
siou  and  efttorti^n,  whtdi  hod  already  ^TMtly  di' 
Aini^hed  their  population,  tind  which  threat^ed 
to  make  them  at  a  very  early  period  inadequate, 
from  their  decrease  of  value,  to  that  Security  fiw 
which  they  had  been  originally  pledged. 

The  itecond  conditibU  requited  the  cession  of 
little  Mote  tlmtt  a  nominal  powet  on  the  part  of  tiie 
Kabob ;  but  it  was  essential  to  the  Company,  die 
eteVcise  of  whose  authority  over  the  turbulent  Po* 
1iga>?  had  been  much  thwarted  and  obstracted  by 
the  name  of  sovereignty  remaining  with  the  Nabob. 
*nie  third  condition,  the  Cession  of  some  forts  in 
the  Camatic,  was  at  that  peri(>d  Judged  essential,  to 
place  that  country  in  a  proper  itate  of  defence 
against  iliny  aggressions  df  Tippoo  Sultann. 

Lord  Hobart  offered  considerable  sacrifices  to  the 
Nabob  with  a  view  to- prevail  upon  him  to  acquiesce 
id  this  arrangement ;  but  in  vain.  Omdut  ul  Onuah 
gave  an  unqualified  refusal  to  all  his  propoBitioMt 
imd,  in  answer  to  the  numerous  argumentl  by  which 
they  were  recommended  to  hia  attention^  he  only 
Btated  his  inmiovable  determination  to  abide  by 
Lord  Comwallis*s  treaty,  which  he  declared  he  had 
been  directed  to  do  by  the  most  sacred  c^  all  com- 
mands, "the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father." 
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Lord  Hobart,  iti  his  Minute*,  conveya,  in  very 
itrong  ladgiiage,  his  opinion  of  the  total  failore  of 
the  treaty  of  1792.  "  If  ve  look  back/  his  lord- 
diip  obaerres,  "  to  the  origin  of  the  treaty  of  1798, 
■we  shall  find  that  it  arose  from  the  representationg 
of  the  Nabob  WaUajahj  that  vithout  imposing 
bntthena  npon  his  people  which  they  were  not  able 
to  bear,  be  could  not  make  the  payments  to  the 
Company  stipulated  Ibr  in  the  treaty  of  1767 )  bnt 
he  bad  no  sooner  prevailed  upon  the  government 
to  iwqiuesce  in  a  redaction  of  those  payments,  which 
he  effected  by  the  treaty  of  1792,  than,  by  th« 
manner  in  which  he  carried  the  provisions  of  it  into  ^ 
execution,  be  increfised  the  miaeries  of  his  people 
tenfold,  and  defeated  every  humane  and  salutary 
object  it  was  mtended  to  attain. 

"  Ubder  existing  circumstances,  the  Company 
sustain  no  loss,  except  in  the  extinction  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  Carnatic ;  but  in  the  u^nons  season 
of  war  Ihey  must  experience  the  moat  fetal  de- 
fatcatioQa. 

**  It  has  been,  with  the  deepest  regret,"  his  lord- 
Sihip  adds,  "  that  I  have  found  the  Nabob  unmoved 
by  my  entreaties  and  remonstrances  upon  this  sub* 
ject'.  not  that  he  Has  been  insensible  to  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  what  I  have  proposed,'  but,  as  he 
has  candidly  confessed  at  several  interviews  with 
me,  that  he  has  not  the  resolution  to  comply  ;  in- 

*  Dated  4th  of  December,  1795. 

M  S 
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forming  me  that  his  native  ministers,  and  European 
advisers,  so  perplexed,  plagued,  and  intimidated 
him,  that  he  could  not  venture  upon  this  measure, 
notwithstanding  his  conviction  that  he  ought  to 
do  so." 

The  supreme  government,  as  soon  aa  they  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Nabob  Maho- 
med Ally  Khan,  and  before  the' recrapt  of  Lord 
Hobart's  letter,  had.aent  instructions  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George*,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  acquiescence  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  to  the  com- 
plete cessidn  of  all  his  territories  to  the  Compuiy. 

They  state,  in  this  despatch,  that  their  sentimeuts 
entirely  correspond  with  those  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Comwallis  in  his  letter  to  the 
court  of  directorsf,  in  which  hia  lordship  declarea 
his  conviction,  that  the  disadvantage  and  danger 
arising  Irom  the  separation  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
from  the  responsibility  for  its  defence,  was  so  ob- 
vious that,  could  he  liave  indulged  the  slightest  hope 
of  the  Nabob's  consent,  he  would  have  proposed  to 
him  an  arrangement  which  would  have  vested  llw 
Company  with  the  entire  management  of  ^e  Car- 
natic,  under  a  condition  to  pay  to  the  Nabob  a  li- 
beral portion  of  its  revenues ;  and  Lord  Comwallis 
had  stated  his  full  beUef  that  this  plan  was  the  one 

"  Dat«d  the  sstb  of  October,  17V5. 
t  Of  the  Otb  of  July,  1793, 
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best  calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the 
Nabob,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inhar- 
bitants  of  the  Camatic. 

-  The  snprerae  government  concluded  this  despatch 
by  tm  expression  of  their  oTm  opinion  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  object.  "Whether  the  diffi- 
cohies '  stated  by  Lord  ComwaHisj"  they  observe, 
**  stiD  exist  in  a  degree  to  preclude  any  negotiation 
for  accomplishing  the  arrangement  pointed  out, 
your  lordship  in  council  must  determine;  but  if 
Aere  can  be  any  probability  of  obtaining  the  Na- 
bob's acquiescence  to  it;  we  have  only  to  express 
onr  wishes  that  it  may  be  attempted ;  and  our  fullest 
coDTiction  of  the  acknowledgments  which  will  be 
due  to  your  lordship's  ability  and  address  in  effect- 
ing an  arrangement  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany^ and  the  real  happiness  of  the  Nabob." 

When  the  supreme  government  received  infor- 
mation of  the  steps  taken  by  Lord  Hobart,  they 
iq>proved  fully  of  the  modifications  proposed  by 
him  to  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  yhich  were  indeed  much 
ibore  limited  than  the  arrangeiment  they  themselves 
had  recommended;  and  they  directed,  in  their 
letter  to  Fort  St.  George*,  that  these  modifications 
should  be  again  offered  to  his  highness's  considera- 
tion, as  they  thought  it  possible  he  might  be  more 
inclined  to  comply  with  them,  from  observing  so 

*  Dated  the  30th  of  November,  179S, 
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complete  a  concuireDce  of  sentiment  npon  Hom 
subject  between  the  two  governments. 

The  supreme  government  state  their  opinion, 
that  the  assumption  of  the  district  of  Tinuerelly 
for  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  (termed  the  cavalry 
loan)  due  by  the  Nabob  to  the  Company,  and  the 
requisition  of  the  forts  in  the  Camatic,  (two  mea- 
sures suggested  by  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
George)  would  be  considered  by  the  Nabob  as  on 
indirect  mode  of  compelling  his  consent  to  the 
modifications  of  the  treaty  of  1792,  and  conse* 
quently  as  an  infraction  of  that  engagement ;  and 
as  they  did  not  consider  the  English  government 
bad  a  ri^t  under  ^it  to  assume,  on  account  of  the 
above  loan,  any  of  the  Nabob's  territory  not  mcar- 
tioned  in  that  treaty;  and  as  the  case  had  iu>t 
occurred,  in  which  the  forts  in  question,  as  speci- 
fied in  Lord  ComwaUis'a  letter,  were  to  be  garri- 
soned by  the  Company's  troops,  it  was  also  tbeir 
opinion,  Ibat  neither  of  these  measui«s  should  be 
attempted, 

Sir  John  Shore  addressed  a  letter  to  Oudot  nl 
Omrah ;  and  pointed  out  how  much  he  would  pi^ 
mote  his  own  interests,  and  those  of  the  Company, 
by  a  compliance  with  th«  propositions  which  had 
been  made  to  him  by  Lord  Hobart. 

The  exertions  of  the  Goveriior-general  upon  this 
occasion  were,  however,  altogether  unsuccessful. 
The  Nabob  persisted  in  refusing  his  consent  to  any 
modification  whatever  of  the  treaty  of  1793 ;   and 
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coniinued,  under  that  treaty,  to  deliver  over  one 
district  after  another  of  his  unhappy  country  into 
the  baads  of  tboae  uaurers  and  extortiimera  who 
excited  him  to  oppose  the  wlsheg  of  th^  En^b 
gqverainentf  while  they  Bi^pUed  him,  at  enor* 
ffioiu  intereit,  with  the  Buma  necesury  to  fulfil 
pimctnaUy  hit  pecuniary  engagementi  with  that 
•t«te. 

The  tranqnillity  of  the  pouesaions  of  the  Naboh 
Vi2ie«>  Asaph  u  Dowlah  wa»  disturbed*  in  the 
year  1794,  by  a  Very  serious  rebeUiou  of  the  tur- 
buleni  tribe  of  Afghans  settled  in  Aohilciutdi 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Fyxullah 
lUian,  the  chief  of  the  BohiUas,  and  Jagheerdar  of 
R»ifkpoqreh-  Hie  sons  of  the  deceased  disputed 
the  HBccessioni  and  Mahomed  Ally  Khan,  th^ 
elde«t,  was  Jcilled  by  bis  brother,  Gbolam  Mahomed 
K-hw*  who  usurped  the  Jagheer,  and  made  everj 
endeavour  to-  obtain  the  sanction  o{  the  Vizier  to 
)hs  ttsiiq>ation,  lliet  prince  appeared  at  first  to 
UrteQ  to  ^s  overtures ;  but  after  some  communiea* 
tips  with  the  English  govemmept,  (whose  interests 
wwe  to  a  ce^n  degree  involved  in  the  question, 
fwoBX  having  guaranteed  Rampoorah  to  the  Afghan 
StmUj,  t^  whom  it  was  held  under  the  Visier)  it 
wa>  determined  to  punish  the  rebels ;  and  the 
Governor-general,  after  the  army  had  marched  for 
tbif  purpose,  under  the  command  of  General  Sir 
Robert  Ahercromby,  resolved  to  carry  this  punish- 
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ment  to  the  extent  of  depriving  the  fiBmily  of 
FyzuUah  Khan  of  their  Jagheer. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  arrival  of  these  in- 
structions, an  action  had  been  fought,  in  which  the 
Rohillas,  after  nialdng  a  partial  impres.sioD  upon 
the  British  line,  had  been  defeated ;  and  their  cmn- 
plete  submisaion,  after  this  action,  had  induced  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier,  to  restore  the  inheritance  of  the 
family,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  to 
Ahmed  Ally  Khan,  the  infant  son  of  Mahomed 
Ally  Khan,  who  had  been  slain  by  Gholam  Ma- 
homed. .  The  latter  chief,  with  several  others,  who 
had  aided  him,  were  pardoned  on  their  coming  into 
the  British  camp.  This  settlement  restored  com- 
plete tranquillity ;  and  the  supreme  government 
subsequently  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement 
which  considerations  of  policy  and  of  humanity 
had  induced  Sir  R.  Abercromby  to  adc^. 

Tlie  death  of  Hyder  Beg  put  an  end  to  those 
prospects  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  the 
Vizier  which  Lord  Comwallis  had  expected  from 
the  energy  and  ability  of  that  minister.  A  nomi- 
nal successor  was  appointed  to  Hyder  Beg ;  but 
the  real  power  of  the  state  passed  into  the  -hands 
of  a  few  personal  favourites,  men  of  the  moat 
abandoned  character,  and  some  of  them  known  to 
entertain  sentiments  hostile  to  the  connexitm  wi<^ 
the  British  government., 
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Sir  John  Shore  was  fully  sensible  of  the  injury 
and  danger  to  which  the  interests  of  the  Company 
were  Upon  this  occasion  exposed.  He  had,  indeed, 
expressed  a  'decided  opinion^  when  speaking  of  the 
Vizier's  dominions,  that,  whilst  his  administration 
continned  on  its  present  'footing,  we  should  derive 
no  effective  assistance  irom  his  troops,  and  that  we 
mosttailier  expect  to  find  enemies  than  friends  in 
his  d<Muinions. 

Asuph  u  Dowlah  died  during  Sir  John  Shore's 
uiministration,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  presump- 
tive heir,  Vizier  Ally,  who  had  been  acknowledged 
u  his  son  by  the  deceased  prince,  though  gene* 
rally  known  to  have  been  of  spurious  birth,  and 
cGiuequently  to  have  no  claim  to  the  vacant  Mus- 
nnd. '  He  was,  however,  supported  by  several  per- 
sona of  rank  and  influence  at  Lucknow  ;  and  his 
right  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  British 
government,  to  whose  justice  Saadut  Ally,  the 
eldest  surviving  brother  of  Aauph  u  Dowlah,  had 
on  this  occasion  ^pealed. 

Sir  John  Shore,  when  he  decided  against  the 
cbun  of  Saadut  Ally,  recorded  in  a  Minute  *,  that 
he  did  BO  after  great  hesitation  ;  as  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  divest  himself  of  the  impression,  excited 
by  universal  belief  and  assertion,  of  the  spurious 
origin  of  Vizier  Ally,  and  of  the  apprehension, 
ooainected  with  it,  that  the  reputation  of  the  Com- 

*  This  minute  is  dated  the  3d  January,  17S8. 
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pony  for  justice  might  suffer  by  a  decieion  in  his 
fiiToar. 

With  anch  sentiments  upon  iu»  mind.  Sir  John 
Shore  proceeded  to  Lucknow :  bat  he  decUrea  in 
the  same  minute,  that  the  arrangementa  he  had  in 
vier  at  that  moment  had  no  reference  whatever  tq 
the  alteration  of  the  succeesion  t  thqugh  he  con- 
ceived  it  possible,  that  the  repugnance  i4  th« 
people  to  the  new  Vizier  might  force  him  tQ  a 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

On  the  approach  of  Sir  John  Shore  to  lAlck- 
now  he  was  met  by  the  minister  (Tufib^el  Hw 
sein  Khan),  who  informed  him,  that  there  wa?  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  Vizier  Ally,  as  well  aa 
the  other  routed  sons  of  Aanph  u  Dowlah,  were 
spnrious,  and  that  the  right  of  succession  be- 
longed to  Saadnt  Ally  Khan.  The  minister  added 
to  this  communication,  that  thon^  no  objeptiofi 
was  made  at  the  moment  to  the  elevation  of  Vizier 
Ally,  it  hod  since  become  a  sd[)ject  of  a#t«iiah- 
ment  and  disappointment :  that  it  was  the  g^eral 
opinion,  that  the  act  of  raising  him  to  the  Muuind 
had  been  hasty  and  inconsiderate ;  but  that  few 
were  disposed  to  declare  their  real  sentiments  m 
opposition  to  the  acknowledgmoit  of  hia  title  by 
the  English  government. 

These  acconuts  appear  to  have  excited  still 
stronger  doubts  in  the  Govemor-gmeral's  mind 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  steps  which  he 
had  taken ;    and  led  him  to  make   further  and 
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more  minute  inquiries  respecting  the  legitimacy  of 
Viiier  Ally  i  the  result  of  which  was,  a  foU  convic 
tion  of  bis  apnnons  origin. 

The  GoTenuw'general,  in  another  minute  xaptm 
this  suhject,  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  con- 
duct of  Vixier  Ally  nnce  hla  eleration ;  and  dravs 
an  inference  from  a  great  body  of  evidence,  that 
he  is  a  violent,  unsteady,  and  sanguinary  character ; 
that  he  already  cherishes  the  most  hoitite  designs 
against  the  interests  of  the  Company  ;  and  is  to  be 
restrained  only  by  a  want  of  power  from  an  open 
opposition  to  them.  After  stating  the  sentiments 
generally  prevalent  respecting  the  conduct  of  Vizier 
Ally,  he  then  adverts  to  the  opinion  which  the  na- 
tives of  Oude  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
political  relations  between  the  Vizier  and  the  Com- 
pany ;  uid  also  to  that  which  foreign  states  have 
formed  of  the  right  of  the  latter  to  decide  upon  the 
qoestion  of  succession  to  the  dominions  of  Oude. 

"TTie  govemzqent  of  Oude,"  he  observes,  "both 
in  ihe  opinions  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  externally, 
is  ciHiridered  a  dependency  upon  the  English, 
whatevo-  its  relations  under  treaties  may  be. 
Sindia  refers  the  investiture  of  Vizier  Ally  Khan 
by  his  majesty  (Shah  AUnm)  to  the  Govemor- 
gmeral ;  and  there  are  many  respectable  families 
in  Lncknow  who  live  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  influence.  In  die  estimate  of  the  natives 
<tf  India,  the  kingdom  of  Oude  is  held  as  a  gift 
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from  the  Company  to  Shttjah  a  DowLah>  and  as  a 
dependent  chief.  By  these  remarks,  I  mean  cmly 
to  contrast  the  behaviour  of  Vizier  Ally  Khan 
with  the  popular  sentiments  and  the  conduct  of  hh 
predecessor,  and  to  point  out  the  political  dis- 
credit attending  the  subviereioti  of  onr  influence  in 
Oude." 

He  next  states,  "  that  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  that  the  reputation  of  the  Company  had 
suffered  by  an  act  which,  in  the  opinion'  of  all 
repatable  people,  had  been  no  less  disgraceftd  than 
ODJnst.  It  was  impossible,"  he  continues,  **  to 
silence  these  impressions  by  arguing,  that  the 
government  had  not  directiy  interfered  in  deciding 
upon  the  succession  ;  since,  in  the  opinion  of  all, 
Vizier  Ally's  elevation  was  considered  an  act  (A 
the  English  government ;  and  it  is  certain .  that, 
without  their  acknowledgment  and  support,  be 
could  not  have  maintained  his  situation." 

Sir  John  Shore  observes,  that  he  was  aware  that 
the  case  had  been  materially  altered  by  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  Vizier  Ally  in  the' first-in- 
stance, and  by  the.  amicable  correspondence  and 
personal  conununication  which  he  had  subse- 
quently maintained  with  him  :  but  he  considered 
that  the  first  objection  was  answered  by  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Tanjore  succession,  which,  he  affirms, 
though  the  sovereignty  had  been  possessed  eleven 
years  by  Omer  Sing,  was  at  that  moment,  by  the 
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saiwtioit  of  the  directors,  open  to  iovestigation  and 
decisioD ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  he 
tlioQght,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be>  that  he 
wBs  boiindtoprefer  justice,  and  the  public  interests, 
to  a  consideration  of  his  own  feelings.  He  adds, 
after  expressing,  in  very  strong  language,  the  great 
difficulties  by  which  he  had  been  embarrassed,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  mind  upon  the  question,  that, 
on  a  fall  view  of  the  case,  he  had  come  to' the 
following  conclusion.  "  First :  That  Vizier  Ally 
is  undoubtedly  the  son  of  a  Ftirraush  * ;  has  no 
title  to  the  Musnud ;  and,  from  his  character,  is 
unworthy  of  it.  This  decision  is  supported  by 
evidence  as  to  his  real  birth,  by  the  sanction  of  the 
piobtic  opinion,  by  iacts,  and  informatioQ.  Se- 
condly :  That  to  snpport  him  on  the  Musnud 
would  not  only  be  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  Company,  but,  in  all  probability, 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  de- 
stnictioii  of  the  British  interests  in  Onde.  Thirdly: 
That  the  justice  and  reputation  of  the  Company, 
as  well  as  their  political  interests,  require  the  es- 
tabUahment  of  the  rightful  successor.  Fourthly : 
That  as  all  the  reputed  sons  of  Aeuph  u  Dowlah 
are  undoubtedly  spurious,  the  line  of  succession 
shonld  be  transferred  to  that  of  Shujah  u  Dowtah. 

*  Ftarausk  is  the  Peraian  denomiaation  of  a  servant  em« 
ployed  in  pitching  tenta,  keeping  the  house  clean,  and  oth^er 
menial  offices. 
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Fifthly :  That  Vizier  AUy  ought  to  he  depofled,  atid 
Saadnt  AJly  be  placed  on  the  Mtunnd." 

Acting  apOD  these  conclasions,  the  GoroDor- 
general  inimediately  adopted  tneaaores  for  placing 
Saa^t  Ally  Khan  upon  the  Mnsnud,  aad  deponng 
Vizier  Ally  ;  and  fi-om  the  strength  of  the  British 
force  which  wai  collected,  and  the  tmpopularity  of 
the  latter  prince,  this  change  was  likely  to  be 
easily  effected. 

Sir  John  Shore  transmitted  a  treaty*  to  Mr. 


*  This  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-three  articles.  It  vested 
the  Cottipuiy  with  the  defence  of  the  Vizier's  domioions ;  and 
At  aimual  lubaidy,  to  be  paid  by  Sudut  Ally  Khan,  wu  in* 
creased  to  the  amonnt  of  MTenty-eix  laca  of  ruptes ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  instalmnite,  the  Com- 
pany were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  territory  in  Oude  of  the 
annual  value  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  which  they  were  to  retain 
till  the  amount  due  should  be  Ailly  liquidated. 

By  one  of  its  artioles,  Saadat  Ally  Khan  stipulated  to  pay 
the  amount  of  taxj  ezpeoae  which  the  Gcsnpaay  migbt  iant 
in  placing  bim  upon  the  throne.  He  also  agreed  to  cede  tbe 
important  fortress  of  Allahabad  to  tbe  Company ;  to  pay  the 
amount  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  repair ; 
tod  to  give  three  lacs  of  rupees  to  repair  the  fort  of  Futly 
Ohur.  It  Was  ajfreed  by  tiiis  treaty,  that  as  tbe  country  of 
Onde  was  henceforward  to  be  considered  entirely  ander  tfc4 
protecdon  of  the  Company,  and  tbe  Nabob  rriled  opon  them 
for  its  defence,  he  was  not  to  maintain  a  larger  force  for  the 
idtemal  police  of  tiie  country,  than  86,000  men,  10,000  of 
whom  were  to  be  caralry.  The  Company  was  vested  with  i 
right  to  change  the  stations  of  their  troops  in  Ae  Vizier's 
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Chelry,  at  Benares,  irith  iUBtnictions  to  offer  it  to  . 
the  acceptance  of  Saadnt  Ally  Khan,  who  resided 
at  that  city.  But,  from  thede  instractions  *,  he 
does  toot  appear  even  then  to  have  finally  resolved 
lipott  the  line  vhieh  he  would  pursue,  as  he  BtBteSf 
that  tn^asures  might  still  occur  to  fVilstrate  his  pre* 
sent  ifit^tions  in  faVour  of  Saadut  Ally  Khaitj 
whose  acqtiieaceuce  in,  or  refusal  of,  the!  treaty 
plT^oaed,  he  requested  to  be  imme^ately  given^ 
irithont  qualification  or  reserve.  With  this  view, 
he  directed  the  Nabob  to  be  inforoied,  that  tht! 
engagemoit  had  been  tnuiBinitted  in  the  form  in 
which  it  waa,  for  execution)  because  the  actual 
state  of  afiain  would  not  admit  of  dther  delay  of 


Saadut  Ally  Khan  gave  a  ready  assent  to  the 
treaty  dictated  by  the  Governor-^neral ;  and  eX'^ 
pressed  to  Mr.  Cherry  his  determination,  if  raised 
to  the  Musnud,  to  fulfil  all  its  stipulations  in  the 
most  faithf^  manner. 

This  treaty  altered  in  some  very  essential  points 
the  polttical  relations  between  the  Visier  and  the 

dominiom,  if  deemed  necessary  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
country  ;  and  all  expense  attending  such  change  of  canton- 
nieflth  tftA  to  hi  defrayed  Ly  the  Nabob.  It  waa  also  stipu- 
lal«d,  Ibat  tbe  force  of  British  troops  to  be  atationed  in  the 
Tizier'a  dcmntuoiaa  should  be  afterwards  specified  |  bnt  that  if 
at  any  time  the  number  employed  for  the  defeoce  of  the 
cosntry  should  exceed  19,000  men,  tbe  Nabob  should  pay  the 
amonat  of  the  actual  expense  month  by  montk 
*  l>ated  the  4th  January,  1708. 
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Company.  By  this  engagement,  the  Utter  became 
exclusively  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  former  ;  the  nmnber  of  whoae  tro<^ 
was  limited,  and  to  be  ranployed  only  in  maintaia- 
ing  the  intefnal  police.  The  increase  of  subsidy, 
it  is  to  be  concluded,  was  judged  sufficJMit  to  de- 
fray the  charge  of  the  force  stationed  in  Oud^  in 
ordinary  times  ;  and,  when  necessity  required  an 
addition  to  this  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  ^e  Nabob  was  bound,  by  a  specific  article 
of  the  treaty,  to  defray  any  actual  increase  of  ex- 
pense with  which  such  measure  might  be  attended. 

This  article,  though  indefinite,  was  evidently 
meant  to  provide  against  the  Company  sufiwing  a 
loss  by  the  general  engagement  which .  they  had 
contracted  of  defending  in  future  with  their  own 
troops,  the  Nabob's  dominions.  The  conditions  of 
this  article  were  absolute ;  and,  by  the  princifde  of 
the  treaty,  the  English  govemmoit  was  left  .the 
sole  judge  of  the  necessity  for  an  ificrease  of  .the 
troops  requisite  to  the  protection  of  the  Nabob's 
territories  from  external  enemies.  This  principle 
was  virtually  confirmed  by  those  stipulations  which 
restricted  the  Nabob  from  all  negotiations  with 
foreign  states ;  and,  indeed,  from  having  coimaxir 
nications  oS  any  nature  with  such,  except  with  the 
previous  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Britrah 
government ;  as  this  restriction  must  obviously 
deprive  the  Vizier  of  the  means  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment upon  such  affairs. 
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Before  the  Governor-general  had  learnt  the  de- 
cisioii  of  Saadot  Ally  as  to  the  proposed  treaty^  he 
Bent  directions  to  Mr.  Cherry  to  inform  the  Nabob, 
in  case  of  his  acquiescence  in  it,  that  he  mtist  pro- 
ceed to  Cawnpore  instantly,  where  meaaurea  would 
be  taken  to  place  him  on  the  Miunud ;  and,  in 
case  of  not  acquiescing,  he  was  to  be  informec^ 
that  aldiongh  the  Governor-general  admitted  his 
rig^t  to  the  sovereignty  of  Oude,  he  did  not  think 
himself  botmd  to  run  the  risk  of  hostilities  in  anp^ 
porting  it,  except  under  conditions  which  equally 
provided  for  the  political  interests  of  the  Company. 
Pursuant  to  the  wishes  of  the  Governor-general, 
Saadut  Ally  Khan  went  immediately  to  Cawnpore, 
and  was  escorted  from  thence  hy  a  large  body  of 
European  troops  to  Lttcknow,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed Vizier  i^n  the  2Ist  of  January,  1798. 
After  his  elevation,  another  treaty  was  concluded 
between  him  and  the  British  government,  differing 
in  few  material  points  from  the  preliminary  en- 
gagement which  he  had  signed  at  Benares.  Ilie 
most  essendal  of  the  articles,  which  related  to  the 
future  defence  of  the  country  by  the  Company,  and 
the  subsidy  to  be  pud  by  the  Nabob,  remained  the 
same  both  in  principle  and  rabatance,  though  diey 
differed  somewhat  in  the  terms  *. 

*  By  th«  last  treaty  >^  '''^  stipulated)  that  tbe  force  to  be 
nuintajued  by  the  Company  in  Oude  was  nerer  to  be  lew  than 
ten  thousand  men. 
If  at  any  time  it  hecame  necessary  to  avgment  tills  force 
Vol,.  I,  N 
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By  thii  treaty  Saadot  Ally  Khan  agreed  to  make 
ftB  flHTmn.1  allowaiice  of  one  lao  and  a  half  of  nqieea 
for  the  support  of  Vizier  AUy,  who,  overawed  by 
the  force  whidi  the  Govemor-^oieral  had  coUocted, 
and  delated  by  all  pardei,  had  not  Teatnred  ta 
make  any  oppoaition  to  tiie  arrangement ;  aaA 
beyond  tliirtMa  thousand,  tbe  Nabob  agreed  to  pay  tb«  actual 
dtfemte*  oneuioned  by  tha  «aiNM  above  that  mnnber ;  and  H 
tbe'ttvopa  of  the  Gomputj  ahoald,  frote  my  aeeeMity,-  be  lest 
than  ei^ht  tbonaand  msn,  the  Nabob,  Saadut  Ally  Kbui,  be- 
came entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  annoal  stipend  of 
SOTenty-six  lacs  of  rupeesi  (which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
Company,)  eqaal  to  the  actual  difference  of  men  belovr  the 
flpecUied  nnnber. 

By  (hie  treaty,  tha  Kabob  agreed  to  pay  the  enm  of  tweWe 
Uci  of  mpeei  to  the  Company)  as  a  leimhnnement  for  Uie  «cr 
pensee  incmred  in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  ;  and,  instead 
of  the  article  in  the  preliminary  engagement  which  gave  the 
Company  a  right  to  tatce  possession  of  part  of  his  country 
on  his  failure  in  the  regular  payment  of  iny  of  ike  iostalmente, 
md  thst  whidi  limited  to  a  specnfic  number  the  troopi  vliiefa 
ha  waa  to  msinbun  by  the  treaty  ooocluded  al  IJacknoir,  it 
Tie  generally  BtipnUted,  that,  on  a  fallnre  in  the  r^^lat  dis- 
charge of  any  instalment,  the  Vizier  waa  to  give  such  security 
for  the  payment  of  existing  arrears,  and  future  regularity,  as 
Aonld  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  English  government ; 
and  that,  on  a  consideration  of  the  increseed  sabeidy,  asdoAer 
ynvanent  ofaai^es  upon  hie  Mvenne,  he  shoald  make  sucii  !«• 
dactions  in  superfluonp  ehaiges  of  bii  public  ettablisbmeDts, 
servants,  4%.,  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  hisdisbursements 
exceeding  his  revenue.  It  va>  further  agreed,  by  the  same 
article,  that  be  was  on  tbis  point  to  conanlt  the  Ccnapany'a 
government ;  and  to  devise,  in  concert  with  tiiem,  the  prop^ 
objects  of  redaction,  and  the  beat  means  of  effecting  it. 
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who,  after  it  waa  coaclnded,  was  eondneted  to  Be- 
nares, where  Sir  John  Shore  had  detennined  that 
he  sbonld  reside  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  stipend 
■Moteed  for  his  personal  siq>port^  which  tras  iectire4 
to  him  by  the  goarantee  of  the  Coiiq)stny,  th^ufj^ 
irhom  it  was  to  be  paid. 

It  ^>pears  here  nbcessary  to  advert  to  a  danger 
*f  some  magnitude,  which  threatened,  at  thb 
period,  to  disturb  the  tranqmllity  of  Hindnatan, 
partlcnbrly  the  dominions  of  the  Vizier;  and 
which  may  be  supposed  to  bare  considerably  in- 
loenced  the  a^r&ngements  which  the  Governor- 
general  made  with  that  prince, 

Zemami  Shah,  king  of  Cabnl,  the  son  of  Timonr 
Shah,  and  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  AbdaUee, 
advanced  in  1796  to  Lahore,  and  threatened  to 
visit  DelbJ,  from  which  Lahore  is  not  more  than 
twenty  marches  for  a  light  army.  The  accounts  of 
ias  approach  teem  to  have  excited  the  greatest 
hope  among  the  more  turbulent  Mahomedans  of 
Hindustan.  The  supposed  design  of  the  Shab  to 
restore  the  fiiUen  dignity  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Timom-,  to  which  he  waa  nearly  aBied  by  blood, 
^Te  popularity  to  his  cause  with  almost  all  that 
tribe;  while  it  created  great  consternation  in  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  at  that  moment  ill  prepared 
to  resist  so  formidable  an  invasion. 

The  movements  of  the  A%faan  monarch,  and 
the  local  weakness  of  the  Mahrattas,  induced 
the  English  government  to  make  some  preparations 
N  a 
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Against  a  danger  which,  though  oncertain^  VAa  of 
too  ierions  A  nature  to  be  altog;ether  neglected.- 
Hie  troops  at  the  cantonments  of  Cawnptn^  and 
Futty  GhuT  were  ordered  to  encamp ;  and  every 
arrangement  was  made  to  enable  than  to  move  to 
any  quarter  where  their  services  might  be  required. 

The  alarm  was  dispelled  by  the  retreat  of  Ze- 
nuon  Shah  to  his  own  dominions,  the  tntnqniUi^ 
of  whidi  had  been  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  one 
bf  his  brothers  ;  but  the  facility  with  which  he  had 
advanced  to  Lahore  showed  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  iq>on  the  union  or  resistance  of  the 
Seikhs.  From  every  account,  indeed,  as  well  as 
from  actual  occurrences,  it  appeared  that  this  nation 
was  so  much  distracted  by  the  violence  of  its  own 
internal  divisions,  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  with 
concert ;  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  considered  as  a  barrier  against  the  Asians, 
whose  invasion  of  India  became,  from  this  circaoi' 
stance  more  probable  than  it  ever  was  before. 

^  John  Shore,  in  a  minute  under  date  the  4th 
of  July,  1797,  enters  into  a  full  consideration  <^ 
this  subject.  In  this  document,  he  states  the  force 
which  the  Shah  brought  to  Lahore  not  to  have 
exceeded  thirty-three  thousand  men,  whif^h  were 
almost  all  cavalry :  and  this  inclined  him  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Afghan  monarch  did  not  at  that 
time  intend  to  invade  Hindustan;  but  that  hia 
expedition  was  experimental,  with  an  ultimate  view 
to  such  invasion. 
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The  Governor-general,  however,  had  no  doabt, 
that  if  Zemaun  Shah  had  advanced,  he  must  have 
reached  Delhi,  as  the  Mahrattaa  were  not  pre^ 
pared  to  D|^>ose  him,  and  were  greatly  alannedt 
They  afterwards,  he  states,  assembled  a  respectable 
anny,  and  made  overtnres  to  the  Company  to  nnite 
in  repellrag  him :  but,  though  diese  preparations 
might  have  enabled  them  to  dispute  the  possession 
of  Delhi,  or  to  molest  his  retreat,  he  is  convinced 
that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  his 
advance.  Under  this  impression,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  probable  consequences  of  that  event, 
and  particnlarly  as  it  would  have  affiscted  the  tran^ 
quillity  of  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  Virier. 

**  In  ^18  case,"  he  observes,  "  the  numerous  ad- 
v(;Dtarers  in  Hindustan,  always  ready  to  enlist  for 
pfamder,  would  either  have  joined  his  army,  or  have 
aTBited  thonsdves  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
its  advance,  to  commit  depredations.  Bumbhop 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Gholam  Kader  Khan,  had 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  near  Boreea  C%aat, 
and  pretended  that  he  bad  received  orders  from 
Zemaun  Shah  for  this  purpose ;  and  wrote  letters 
of  invitation  to  several  of  the  RohiHah  chiefs  at 
Bampore  to  join  him ;  which,  with  a  single  ei- 
cq>tion,  were  concealed  from  Nusser  UUa  Khan. 

*•  Without  dwelling  on  the  presumption,  arising 
from  this  circumstuice,"  Sir  John  Shore  continues, 
**  we  are  sufficiently  ^prized  of  the  di^KwitioD 
of  the  RohiDae,  to  be  assured  that  they  would  seize 
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the  first  favouraUe  opportunity  for  rebellion  ;  and 
that  tkey  woiild  have  considered  the  arrival  of 
Zemaun  Shah  at  Delhi  as  fnimsbiag  it.  The 
Patans  in  the  diatrict  of  Furmckabad,  though  less 
independent,  are  equally  disposed  to  disaffection  and 
plunder ;  and  nothing  but  the  protection  of  Ibz 
Company's  arms  would  have  prevented  the  greatest 
disorders  in  the  Vizier's  dominiona,  if  Zemami 
Shah  had  approached  them.  My  opinion  is,  that 
they  would  have  been  overrun  with  marauders ; 
that  a  total  temporary  stoppage  of  the  collectiobB 
would  have  ensued ;  and  that  these  disorders,  if  not 
speedily  quelled,  would  have  ended  in  general  in- 
surrectibn. 

^  On  this  occasion,"  he  adds,  "  ve  had  fresh  ex> 
perience  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Vizier's  goveiii- 
ment,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  military 
establishment.  The  troops  under  Almas'  were 
respectable.  The  other  troops  of  the  Vizier,  vith 
little  exception,  would  rather  have  proved  aa  en- 
cumbrance than  an  assistance  to  the  British  forcM; 
and  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  remonstrances 
would  have  ensured  the  exertions  or  supplies  of  the 
Vizier." 

From  these  circumstances,  Sir  John  Shore  jnstly 
concluded,  that  the  future  designs  of  the  Afghan 
monarch  must  always  be  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  British  government ;  and,  under  this  view  of 
the  subject,  he  entered  into  a  consideration  of  the 
UUelihood  of  his  future  invasion  of  Hindustan, 
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It  »ai  not,  he  thou^t,  very  probable  that  Zemaon 
Shah  would  undertake  such  an  expedition,  not- 
vithstanding  the  motives,  vfaich  might  t^upt 
him  to  itB  adaption.  It  vaa  poMible  that  am-' 
Intion,  §timiilatBd  by  the  entreaties  and  mis- 
representatious  of  the  coort  of  Delhi,  might  lead 
the  Shah  to  aspire  to  the  character  of  the  ddiverer  of 
India  from  the  dominion  of  infidels,  in  emulation  of 
haa  graDd&tber  the  Abdallee;  an4  that  a  desire  of 
efiitciog  the  disgrace  of  hia  late  ineffectual  attempt, 
and  of  rereuging  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  his  troopa, 
which  the  Seikhs  had  attacked  after  hia  retreat, 
might  lead  him  again  to  carry  his  arms  eastward. 
The  Governor-general  stated  in  this  minute,  that 
by  all  the  accounts  which  he  had  received,  a  general 
<^Jnion  prevailed,  that  Zemaun  Shah  would  ad- 
vance at  once  to  Hindustan,  without  previously 
establishing  his  authority  in  the  Punjab ;  and  thil 
qjinion,  however  contrary  to  probability,  was  of  a 
nature  that  should  not,  in  his  judgmuit,  be  alto- 
gether neglected. 

Sir  lohn  Shore  professed  hinuelf  averse  from 
^le  adoption  of  any  expensive  measures  of  prepara- 
tion against  Zemaun  Shah's  designs.  The  Mah- 
iiittas  had,  he  states,  from  a  dread  of  his  power, 
made  proposals  to  the  British  government  for 
uniting  their  forces  to  o[^>o8e  it :  but  he  was  not 
decided  in  his  own  mind  upon  the  policy  of  that 
measure ;  nor,  indeed,  whether  it  was  most  for  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  and  their  ally  the  Vizier, 
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to  support  the  Mahrattas,  or  to  leave  thesu  to  their 
fate.  That  the  power  of  that  nation  in  Hindnstiui 
Should  be  diminished,  the  GoTemor-^;eneral  thoi^^ 
highly  desirable ;  but  he  doubted  whedier  the  sub- 
stitution of  that  of  Zemann  Shah  would  not  be 
more  dangerous :  and  it  was  his  i^iuion,  dkat,  if 
that  monarch  should  ever  advauce  to  Delhi,  thft 
danger  would  be  very  alarming  to  the  Vizier ;  and 
that  it  would  require  the  greatest  vigour  and  ex- 
ertion to  preserve  peace  in  his  dominions,  even 
thottgh  the  Afghans  should  not  invade  them.  Tiw 
Rohillas  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  Govemor-^neral'a  apprdiensions  xtptm  this 
iKxasion;  and  he  stated  it  aa  his  opinion,  that  it 
might  be"  found  prudent  to  require  or  cmope! 
the  principal  persons  of  that  tribe  to  deliver  them- 
selves up  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
rest. 

That  there  were  just  grounds  for  these  iqipre- 
henaions  cannot  be  denied.  The  invasion  of  In- 
dia had  always  been  too  &vourite  a  project  among 
the  northern  tribes  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  to 
leave  a  hope  that  it  would  be  relinquished  from  any 
cause  but  their  want  of  power,  arising  from  inter- 
nal dissension,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The 
state  of  the  whole  coimtry,  from  the  Attock  to  the 
Jumna,  was  such,  as  opposed  no  obstacle  what- 
ever to  their  advance :  and  these  barbarians,  im- 
pressed with  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their  own 
valour,  and  with  hereditary  contempt  for  the  na. 
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txvea  of  India,  were  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
its  iirnuioD  by  a  contemplation  of  difficulties 
wliicfa  their  forefathers  had  so  often  encountered 
and  overcome;  nor  was  it  more  probable,  that 
they  would  be  gnided  by  a  conaideration  of  the 
aetnal  strength  of  the  power  which  possessed  Hin- 
dnstan.  It  was  indeed  unlikely  that  they  shoold 
possess  correct  intelligence  upon  this  head ;  or,  if 
they  did,  that  their  rude  onderstandings,  and  savage 
pride,  would  permit  them  to  estimate  justly  the 
efficiency  of  armies  constituted  on  different  prin- 
fnples  firom  their  own; 

The  occurrence  of  such  an  invasion  was  likely, 
as  Sir  John  Shore  observed,  to  excite  many  of  the 
chief  Mahomedana  to  rebellion  ;  and  their  junction 
with  the  Afghans  would  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Mahrattas  to  repel  them ;  particularly  as  this  na- 
tion, on  such  an  occasion,  most  place  its  chief  re- 
liance upon  its  regular  brigades,  of  which  all  the 
men  were  natives  of  Hindustan,  and  most  of  the 
officers  French. '  They  had  consequently  no  tie  or 
attaehment  to  the  Mahratta  state,  but  that  of  tem- 
porary interest;  and  there  was  good  ground  to 
suppose,  that  under  the  establishment  of  a  Maho- 
medan  empire  in  Hindustan,  (which  must  -have 
been  the  object  of  Zemaun  Shah's  policy,)  there 
would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  corrupting  the 
fidelity  <^  this  corps,  as  the  men,  of  whom  it  was 
composed,  wonid  have  lost  nothing  by  a  change  of 
masters ;    and  the  officers,    under  such   revolu- 
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tion,  '  might  not  only  expect  to  improve  Aar 
condition,  but  to  obtain  better  means  of  accomplisb- 
ing  their  ambhioofl  dp  signs ;  and  above  all,  &ok 
which  were  directed  against  tlie  prosperity  ctf  the 
British  goTemment. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  obvions,  an  thia  view 
of  things,  that  no  dependence  conld  be  placed  npoa 
the  Mahrattas  as  an  efficient  barrier  against  li>t 
dangers  to  which  the  toritories  of  the  Engliiili 
government  and  its  allies  might  be  eventually  ex- 
posed from  any  future  invasion  of  Ae  Afghan 
monarch  :  and  it  appeared  not  improbable,  that  the 
schemes  of  the  invader  might  coalesce  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  French  corps  in  the 
service  of  Dowlnt  Row  Sindia,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  Hindnstan  must  be  intmsted ;  and  that  if  they 
did  not,  and  if  the  French  commander  fay  bis 
conrage,  and  the  skiliiil  apjdication  of  die  gnat 
military  resonrces  which  he  had  accumulated,  should 
defeat  Znnann  Shah,  he  and  his  party  would  acquire 
such  an  increase  of  feme,  influence,  and  power,  as 
would  render  them  much  more  dangerous  neigh- 
bours than  eidier  the  Mahrattas  or  Afghans. 

Several  expeditions  against  the  Eastern  settle- 
ments of  the  European  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
took  place  during  the  period  in  which  Sir  Jdm 
Shore  was  Governor-general  of  India ;  hot  iheae 
were  all  fitted  oat  from  Madras:  and  to  the  emi- 
nent ability  and  energy  of  Lord  Hobart,  the 
governor  of  that  presidency,  aided  by  the  cordial 
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and  zealons  co-operation  of  his  majesty's  naval 
eommander.  Admiral  I^intCT,  the  British  govern- 
ment was  indebted  for  ihe  complete  redaction  of 
Ae  Datch  settlements  upon  the  island  of  Ceyloq 
and  of  Malacca,  and  the  valuable  Islands  of  Baada 
and  A^bojna.  More  important  expeditions  were 
prepared  against  the  FVeiwh  settlement  of  ibi 
Manritios,  and- the  Spanish  possessions' of  Manilla  i 
nntber  of  which,  however,  were  carried  into  ex- 
ecntitm.  The  first  division  of  the  armament  for 
the  latter,  whidt  took  place  in  1797,  had  actually 
sailed  to  Penang,  the  port  of  rendezvous;  but  the 
complexi<Hi  (rf*  the  accounts  received  irom  Europe, 
combined  with  the  condnc^  of  Tippoo  Sult^ui,  and 
the  general  state  of  the  native  powers  in  India, 
iodaced  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  to 
abandon  this  expedition. 

Sir  John  l^ore,  who  had  been  raised  to  tba 
penage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  suled 
for  Kngland  in  the  be^uning  of  the  year  1798j 
Hie  Bttnation  of  the  different  native  powers,  at  the 
period  of  hia  taking  eharge  of  the  administratiwt 
of  the  i^irs  of  British  India,  has  been  already 
described.  It  may  be  iweftil  to  ttdie  a  view  of 
their  conditifm  at  the  period  of  his  departure,  and 
to  examine  the  causes  of  those  great  changes 
which  had  occurred  during  his  government. 

Uppoo  SultauQ,  whose  spirit  of  hostility  waa 
unabated,  had  greatly  recruited  his  resources,  and 
cotttinned  most  active  in  his  intrigues  wit^  tbtf 
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FKDch,  the  Mahmttas,  and  the  discontented  party 
at  the  coort  of  Hyderabad.  The  Nizam,  reduced 
in  reputation,  as  well  aa  in  real  strength,  no]^l<Higer 
placed  the  confidence  which  he  had  done  in  the 
Bridsh  government,  whose  fnendsbip  he  had  before 
sought,  not  more  with  a  view  of  immediate  benefit 
tban  of  aecurii^,  by  the  improvement  of  those  re- 
lations upon  which  bis  connexion  with  the  English 
government  was  established,  the  permanent  wel&e 
and  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  But  disappointed 
in  those  hopes  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  assnt- 
ancea  of  Lord  Corntjrallis  to  entertain,  he  had,  io 
despair,  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  FVench 
faction,  of  a  nature  the  most  dangerous  that  could 
be  imagined  to  the  British  government. 
'^^  At  this  period,  the  power  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia 

\,V  had  arrived  at  a  most  alarming  eminence,  and  was 

^Of^l  j  indeed  acknowledged  paramount  over. almost  the 
;  whole  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  '  It  had  completely 
annihilated  the  independence' of  the  Paiahwah's  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  prince  only  exercised  a  nominal 
rnle  in  the  city  of  Poonah,  nnder  the  immediate 
control  and  direction  of  a  subordinate  officer  of 
Sindia's  court.  By  this  revolution  in  the  Deckan, 
that  state  of  afiairs  in' which  Lord  ComwaUis  left 
India  was  completely  changed.  The  strength  and 
resources  of  the  Poonah  state  were  at  the  disposal 
of  a  chief  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  ^English 
government ;  and  it  appeared  almost  certain,  &om 
the  ambition  of  Sindia,  the  position  of  his  terri- 
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tones,  the  constitation  of  hiB  regular  brigades,  and 
the  principles  of  those  by  -whom  they  were  com- 
loanded,  that  its  territories  must  ultimately  become 
the  object  of  his  attack. 

Several  opportunities  had  fKCUrred,  of  which  the 
£n^sh  govenunent  might  have  taken  advantage^ 
{or  checking  the  growth  of  the  enormous  power  of 
the  House  of  Sindia ;  or  for  securing  an  alliance 
with  that  family,  which  would  have  prevented  its 
re80urc.es  being  directed  against  onr  possessions  in 
India. 

NaQah  Fumavese  was  very  jealous  of  the  rising 
power  of  Sindia,  long  before  the  influence  of  that 
diief  was  established  over  the  Poonah  government; 
and  this  jealousy  had  led  to  the  indirect  overture 
made  to  L<ml  Comwallis,  through  Hurry  Punt,  to 
induce  that  nobleman  to  form. a  subsidiary  alliance 
widi  the  Paishwah;  but  the  approach  of  Dowlut 
Row  Sindia  to  Poonah,  after  the  death  of  the 
Paishwah,  Madhoo  Row,  changed  this  feeling  into 
that  of  alarm ;  and  Nanah  would,  at  that  moment, 
have  most  willingly  entered  into  any  alliance  with 
the  Englbh  government  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Poonah  branch  of  the  Mahratta 
empire.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  the  inter- 
position of  the  British  nation,  at  this  remarkable 
crisis,  would  have  accomplished  that  object;  and 
the  exertion  of  our  power  and  influence  on  the 
occasion  would,  in   all  human  probability,  have 
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enabled  ns  to  dictate  to  the  contending  parties  ai 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  dispates  regarding  the 
succession  to  the  office  of  Paishwdi,  and  not  only 
have  secured  the  public  interests  from  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  our  neutrality,  bnt 
have  added  in  the  greatest  degree  to  our  reputation. 
Madhajee  Slndia  had  repeatedly  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  English  government,  and  had  been  desirous, 
at  one  period,  of  subsidizing' a  force  from  that 
st^ite.  His  successor,  Dowlut  Row,  had  repeatedly 
evinced  a  similar  disposition;  and  it  would  pro* 
bably  have  been  easy,  either  at  his  elevation,  or 
'  when  he  returned  to  Poonah  to  support  Badjerow, 
or  at  the  season  he  so  greatly  feared  an  attack 
on  his  possessions  in  Hindnstan  by  the  Afghans, 
to  negotiate  an  alliance  that  might  have  eiBected 
the  removal  of  the  French  party,  which  was  daily 
gaining  strength. 

But  that  system  of  neutral  policy  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  authorities  in  England,  and 
fclosely  followed  by  the  Governor-genera!,  prevented 
any  attempt  being  made  to  avert,  or  influence,  the 
changes  at  Poonah,  or  to  improve  our  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Sindia,  although  it  waa  acknowledged 
at  the  moment,  tbat  our  non-interference  might  he 
pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  government. 

Those  who  support  this  system  have  constandy 
asserted,  that  it  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the 
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intention  of  the  act  of 'parliament  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affiurs  of  India.  Bnt  it  appears  diffi- 
cult if  not  impoBBible,  to  imagine,  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  British  legislatnre,  when  it  impoied  rcstric- 
tjma  upon  ambition,  and  prohibited  a  policy,  having 
for  hi  object  conqnest  and  extennon  of  territory, 
ctniA  ever  mean  (whatever  be  the  literal  con- 
atmctioii  ef  the  legal  terms  by  which  its  Intentiont 
are  expressed)  to  deprime  the  local  government  of 
India  of  the  power  of  adopting  preventive  taeasores 
against  dangers  which  it  might  see  in  progress  | 
and  to  prescribe,  as  a  positive  maxim  of  policy  to 
a  great  state,  a  disreg^  to  the  concerns  of  its 
neighbonrs  t  or,  in  other  words,  to  deny  to  a  go- 
vernment the  exercise  of  that  inflaence  and  power 
which  its  former  wisdom  and  courage  had  acquired, 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  and  moat 
legitimate  means  of  maintaining  peace  and  tran- 
qniUity. 

The  merits  of  this  system  were  fnUy  tried 
daring  the  adminiatration  of  Sir  John  Shore, 
who  appears  to  have  been  nnifarmly  actuated  by  a 
aincere  and  conscientious  desire  to  govern  India 
agreeably  to  the  strict  and  literal  sense  of  the  act 
of  the.  {^[islature,  and  to  the  wishes  of  hia  superiors 
in  England  t  to  the  implicit  execution  tff  whose 
orders  his  great  ability  and  experience  were  on  all 
ftccasions  most  zealously  applied-  The  result  of 
this  experiment  offers  an  important  lesson  to  thoae 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  government  of  British 
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India.  It  waa  proved  from  the  events  of  this  ad- 
iniiiistratioa>  that  no  ground  of  political  advantage 
could  be  abandoned  without  being  instantly  occu- 
pied by  an  enemy ;  and  that  to  resign  influence, 
was  not  merely  to  resign  power,  but  to  allow  that 
power  to  pass  into  hands  hostile  to  the  Btitisfa 
government.  The  consequence  of  political  inactim 
was  equally. obvious.  No  one  measure  of  impcou 
ance  was  taken>  except  the  elevation  of  Saadnt 
Ally  to  the  Musnud  of  Oude,  which  the  Governor- 
general  states,  in  express  terms,' was  forced  npoa 
bis  adoption.  But  this  jnactive  system  of  policy, 
so  tax  from  attaining  its  object,  which  was  to  pre- 
serve affairs  upon  the  footing  in  which  it  had  foond 
them,  had  only  the  efiect  of  making  die  Brit^ 
government  stationary,  while  all  around  it  ad- 
vanced*  and  of  exposing  it  to-dangers  arising  irom 
the  revolutions  of  its  neighbours,  while  it  was  even 
denied  the  power  of  adf^)ting  its  policy  to  the 
change  of  circumstances.  The  ultimate  conse- 
quences were  such  as  might  have  been  expected, 
A  period  of  six  years'  peace,  instead  of  having 
added  to  the  strength,  or  improved  the  security,  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  had  placed  ihem  in 
a  situation  of  comparative  danger.  Though  the 
British  strength  was  not  lessened,  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  other  states  of  India  had  increased. 
The  confidence  and  attachment  of  our  allies  were 
much  shaken,  if  not  destroyed ;  and  the  presumption 
and  hostile   disposition    of   the  principal  native 
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powers  in  India  too  clearly  showed,  that  it  waa  to  a 
principle  of  weakness,  or  of  selfish  policy,  and  not 
of  moderation,  that  they  ascribed  the  conrse  which 
bad  I)een  pnrsned  by  the  British  government. 

Hie  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  oor  posses- 
sioiu  in  India  had  been  exposed  by  this  neatral  sys- 
tem of  policy,  and  the  encouragement  which  the 
enemies  of  that  nation  had  derived  from  onr  inac- 
tion, were'  not  inlly  known  till  some  time  had 
dapsed ;  bnt  the  period  at  which  Sir  John  Shore 
left  hidia,  thongh  a  season  of  peace,  was  regarded 
by  no  person  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject as  one  of  secnrity.:  and  the  authorities  in  Eng- 
land had  felt,  and  expressed,  considerable  alarm  at 
die  nnmeroos  dangers  which  threatened  early  to 
distnrb  the  tranqniUity  of  our  possessions  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe. 
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AMUNISTRATIOfN  OT  MAHQTO93  VELLESLET. 


State  of  InaU  «t  the  Ooamwnwwnt  of  Asa  Aimtitm^am^ 
Matarity  of  Ti^oo'a  PUatv—Fnncb  Fast;  tX  Hyiunbli 
and  Pooii«b  rery  atrong.— Vigorovs  Coarse  of  Policy  fdogted 
by  M&rqaeas  WelleHley.-r-NegoUatioiis  at  Hyderabad  asd 
Poonab. — Treaty  with  the  Nliam. — French  Corps  fn  Us 
Sorrieo  disbssded. — ^VTew  of  tbe  Obmm  of  tbo  War  wWi 
T^ppoo^— Omthrow  of  Us  Power.— BitablMmt  of  du 
■OoTenunent  of  tbe  Uyaor«,~^oliey  of  the  Q«ranMr-8«ual 
nepectiog  tbe  cooqaeied  ProTinoeB.^— -Pattitioa  Treaty^-' 
Subsidiary  Treaty  witb  the  Kajah  of  Mysore. — ^Treaty  witb 
tbe  Nizam. — ^Negotiations  at  tbe  Court  of  Poonab.— Wm 
between  Sindia  and  Holkar. — Treaty  of  Bassein. — British 
Annymarches  to  Pooiiab. — Mabratta  War. — ^Treaty  of  Peace 
witb  the  Rajab  of  Berar — with  Sindia,— War  witb  Holkar.^ 
Embassy  to  Persia. — Treaty  witb  the  Vizier  of  Onde. — View 
of  the  Transactions  in  tbe  Carnatic— Treaty  with  the  Nabob, 

•  Testing  the  Civil  and  Military  Oovemment  of  tbe  Carnatic 
in  the  Company.— Marqnesa  Wellesley  leaves  India. — Obse^ 
vatious  upon  the  principal  Measures  of  his  Administration. 

LoRB  Teignmouth  was'  succeeded  id  tbe  govern- 
ment  of  British .  India  by  tbe  Marquess  Wellesley, 
a  nobleman  wbose  rank  and  talents  enabled  bim 
to  enter  upon  tbe  great  duties  committed  to  bis 
charge  with  every  advantage.    The  period  at  vhich 
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be  reached  India  *j  Wfts  one  of  a  most  critical 
tatoK  fot  British  intocests  in.  Hat  quarter  of  Ha^i 
globe.  Tlte  hostile  designs  of  Tij^o  Soltans 
vera  ripe  for  execution.  A  Frwch  party  wm 
puuaomif  at  the  cotuts  both  of  the  Nizam  and  of 
Kn£a.  The  comt  of  Foonah  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  latter  chief;  and  that  of  Berar  was  kmnra  to 
be  adverse  to  die  E&gliab,  od  whose  pfogress  to 
power  it  had  loDig  looked  witili  peculiar  jealousy* 

The  country  of  Oude,  still  i^tated  by  the  recent 
dmage  which  had  been  made'  in  its  govenunest* 
ma  not  likely  to  he  kept  ia  a  state  of  truquilUty 
1^  its  new  ruler,  Saaditt  Ally,  who  continued  to 
ptodaim  his  alarmsj  and  to  btdl  upon  the  ^itish 
gorenimeat  to  protect  him  in  the  exereise  of  the 
power  to  which,  by  their  interference,  he  had  be«p 
nised. 

The  state  of  the  Caiuafic  Iras  little  better. 
Omdut  ul  Omrah  had  been  only  Irritbted  by  the 
inefectnal  attempts  made  to  itducehim  to  a  modi- 
fication of'hatd  Cbrnwallis's  treaty,  and  h^  etAt- 
tinoed  to  delirer  orer  his  ebnntry  to  the  gripe  of 
UBonn,  in  order  to  antic^te  his  revenue;  by 
which  means  its  resonrcea  were  rapidly  deciiaiilg 
at  a  period  when  it  was  obrioua  they  most  soon 
be  urgently  required  to  aid  in  the  general  defenoe 
of  the  empire. 

•  Mth  Ap(}l,  ir»s. 
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To  add  to  these  difficulties,  our  .finances  vere 
much  exhansted  by  the  equipment  of  large,  hot 
necessary  armaments,  for  the  redaction  of  tilie 
Dutch  settlements  to  the  eastward,  and  the'  Ishmd 
of  Ceylon  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  of 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  was  absent  on  those 
expeditions. 

Lord  Wellesley  had  hardly  arrived  in  Bengal, 
when  an  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Tippoo 
Snltaun,  and  active  intrigaes  of  the  French  party  at 
Hyderabad,  demanded  all  his  exertion.  Bat  dw 
9nddenness  with  which  these  occnrrences  were 
forced  npon  his  decision,  did  not  lead  him  to  resort 
to  any  of  those  delusive  political  expedients  by 
which  a  momentary  and  partial  exemption  from 
danger  is  so  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  fbtnrc 
security.  His  mind  embraced  the  whole  scheme; 
and  at  ihe  time  he  deliberated  npon  the  measures 
demanded  by  the  emergencies  of  the  moment  be 
took  an  extended  view  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India ;  and  having  fixed 
in  his  mind  those  principles  of  policy  which  aip- 
peared  to  him  best  calculated  to  lead  to  a  state  of 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity,  he  proceeded  to 
combine  the  introduction  of  them  into  evety  brandi' 
of  his  administration  with  the  means  requisite  for 
averting  immediate  danger. 

Before  entering  npon  the  narrative  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  government,  it  appears  of  importance 
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to. notice  those  general  considerationB  which  ia- 
dnced  him  to  resolve  upon  the  syBtem  which  he 
parsoed.  Thii  is  the  more  euential,  as  all  poli- 
tical measures  most  he  judged  with  constant  re- 
iiavnce  to  the  actual  circumstancea  under  which 
Aey  were  first  adopted.  Their  wisdom,  modera^ 
tion,  or  justice,  can  be  decided  by  no  other  crite- 
ri<Hi ;  for  when  in  progress,  they  become  subject  to 
the  influence  of  an  iuBuity  of  events,  some  of  which 
Duy  be  of  a  nature  that  could  neither  be  foreseen 
Mr  controlled,  and  against  the  effects  of  which  no 
Inunan  wisdom  could  have  guarded. 

The  sentuaents  of  Tippoo  Sultaim  had  been  fully 
developed,  leaving  no  possible  doubt  that  he  was 
disposed  to  join  zealously  in  every  effort  having  for 
its  object  the  subverting  of  the  British  power  in 
India.  The  designs  of  the  French  at  this  petiod 
were  known  to  be  directed  with  more  than  usual 
activity  to  that  object ;  and  the  means  which  they 
possessed  for  their  accomplishment  though  irre- 
gular, and  difficult  of  combination,  were  far  from 
contemptible :  and  the  influence  which  individnida 
<^  the  French  nation  had  established  at  the  courts 
at  the  Nizam  and  Sindia,  by  obtaining  the  conomand 
of  the  ^incipal  military  resources  of  both  these 
princes,  afforded  just  ground  of  helief,  that  any  plan 
formed  for  ibat  end  might  eventually  receive  the 
greatest  aid  from  their  efforts.  Of  the  dispositions 
ftf  these  individuals  to  promote  the  schemes  of  their 
country,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  their  power 
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and  influence  bdng  such  ab  we  have  mentioned, 
gave  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  migfat 
possess  ample  meftiu  of  acting  agreeably  to  the  diO' 
tates  of  that  dispoBition. 

Othe^  circumstances  wo'e  fiironrabte  to  A9  de- 
signs of  Tippoo  Sultann  and  the  French.  The 
triple  alliance,  fbnned  by  Lord  Comwallis  aa  a 
barrier  against  th^  fhtnre  ambition  of  die  former, 
had  been  annilulated  by  the  neutral  policy  of  ibe 
British  government;  and  the  conrts  of  Hydera- 
bad and  Poonah  seemed  more  Ukely,  from  canaes 
before  stated,  to  act  against  than  with  the  Britigh 
government,  in  the  event  of  a  nqiture  with  Tippoo 
Sultann. 

Tlie  absence  of  Doulnt.  Row  Sindia  from  Htn- 
dnstan  was,  at  this  period,  as  injurious  to  the 
British  interests  as  his  presence  at  Potmab-:  fot 
while  he  staid  in  the  Deckan,  the  power  of  the 
Paisfawah  was  dormant,  if  not  extinct ;  and  a  large 
corps  of  in&ntry,  commanded  by  French  officers, 
was  kept  in  a  sitnation  where  it  was  likely  that^ 
either  ^m  the  operation  of  the  nati<mal  spirit  of 
its  officers,  or  the  ambition  of  Sindia,  it  might  be 
led  by  events  to  act  against  the  British  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  Sindia  from 
fiindjutan  threw  upon  the  British  government 
almost  the  whole  defence  of  that  quarter  of  India, 
if  invaded  by  Zemaun  Shah ;  and  such  invasion  was 
rendered  more  probable  froin  the  defenceless  state 
in'wl)ich  the  possessions  x^tfais  chief  w«e  left. 
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Under  these  circmnataoceSj  Lord  Welleslej  Te- 
apked  upon  political  measures  calculated,  in  the 
fint  ju^auce,  to  check  and  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Ttppoo  Soltauu  and  the  French ;  and,  in  the  second, 
to  effect  the  pennaaent  security  of  the  British  go- 
remment  in  India.  The  means  which  he  adopted 
for  these  purposes,  while  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
hope  of  securitj'  ag^nst  the  designs  of  the  Snltaun 
ud  the  French,  without  comii^  to  extremitiei 
Tith  the  former,  gave  the  surest  ju-omise  of  war 
bdog  successful  in  the  eveat  of  its  proving  in- 
entable. 

The  disposition  of  Azeem  ul  Omrafa,  the  prime- 
minister  at  Hyderabad,  who  had  returned  from 
poQoah,  was  forourable  to  the  English  govem- 
nent ;  bat  that  minister,  however  secretly  advene 
to  the  French  party  in  the  army  of  the  Nisam,  had 
not  the  fOTtret  of  dismissing  it  without  the  active 
aid  of  the  British  government ;  nor  could  he,  with 
coauucm  attention  to  the  seotritj  of  his  master, 
Mhrise  him  to  disband  that  cotps,  until  ttssured  ot 
the  aid  of  a  large  body  of  English  troops,  aad  of 
eventual  protectiou  against  any  unjust  aggression 
of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  young  Faishwah,  Badjerow,  was  at  this  mo- 
ment anxious  to  be  released  from  the  tiualdom  in 
nhioh  he  was  kept  by  Doulut  Row  Sindia;  and 
earnestly  solicited  the  interference  of  the  British 
government.    The  resident  «t  his  court,  in  a  letter 
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luider  date  the  lat  of  June,  states*,  that  **  llie 
antfaority  of  that  prince  wonid  be  restored  bj 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  British  force  at  Foonah; 
and  that  Sindia,  under  the  circamstance  of  Tippoo's 
recent  agression,  could  on  no  jast  pretence  object 
to  such  a  moTement  of  our  troops ;  nor,  in  his 
present  condition,  be  able  to  oj^ose  it." 

This  Tas  the  actual  state  of  affiiirs  when  Ihfa 
Marquess  Wellesley  resolved  to  endeavoor,  throngfa 
the  means  of  improved  defensive  engagements,  to 
recover  the  efficient  aid  of  the  govenimenta  of  Hy- 
do^bad  and  Poonah;  or,  rather,  to  prevent  the 
power  and  resources  of  those  states  from  being 
employed  against  the  British  government.  Wlule 
endeavouring,  through  the  meam  of  n^otiation,  to 
effect  these  objects,  he  resolved  to  adopt  towards 
Tij^oo  Sultann  the  most  moderate  course  wMcfa 
attention  to  the  security  and  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment under  his  charge  would  admit.  Nor  was  he 
without  a  sanguine  hope,  that  die  complete  snc- 
cess  of  the  negotiations  which  he  had  commenced 
at  the  courts  of  Foonah  and  Hyderabad  wotdd 
place  the  English  government  upon  such  a  footing 
as  would  satisfy  even  that  prince  of  the  inutility  of 
any  frirther  attempt  against  its  power,  and  ulti- 
mately induce  him  to  change  his  principles;  to 
abandon  his  French  allies ;  to  rest  satisfied  with  hiii 

*  CoUoelPRlmer. 
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own  dominions ;  and  to  cultivate  (as  his  true  in- 
terests dictated)  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Bnttah  nation  and  its  allies. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  appev,  that 
the  views  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  system 
of  policy  were  as  moderate  and  jus^  as  they  were 
wise  and  enlarged ;  that  its  end  was'ahogether  de- 
kaaWe;  and  that  it  was  dictated  by  a  desire  of 
secortty  and  peace,  not  by  a  spirit  of  ambition  or 
aggrandizement.  This  will  be  more  clearly  shown 
in  the  conrse  of  the  summary  of  the  leading  poli- 
tical eTents  Aat  occurred  during  Lord  Wellesley'a 
administration. 

Though  the  state  of  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  at 
the  period  of  that  nobleman's  arrival  in  India,  was 
very  nuAvonrabte  to  the  British  interests,  some 
drcmnstances  had  occnrred  which  promised  success 
to  measures  of  so  decided  a  nature  as  those  upon 
which  Lord  Wellesley  had  resohred.  The  chief 
minister,  Axeem  ul  Omrah,  enjoyed  a  plenitude  of 
power;  and  was  inclined  to  agree  to  any  treaty 
securing  the  government  of  the  Nizam  against  the 
fhtore  aggression  and  excesses  of  the  Mahrattasj 
by  whom  his  power  had  been  so  recently  reduced. 
This  minister  entertained  the  greatest  jealousy  and 
aknn  at  the  designs  of  the  Sultann,  with  whom  his 
enemies  at  Hyderabad  Imd  carried  on  the  most 
active  intrigues  during  his  absence.  He  was  sen- 
sible, from  experience,  that  however  the  corps  under 
French  officers  might  add  to  the  iuilitary  strength 
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of  the  Nizam,  it  tu  not,  in  ita  actual  state,  equal  to 
the  protection  of  his  dominioiu  from  the  attack 
with  which  they  were  threatened;  aad  he  could  not 
be  igBorant»  that  any  addition  to  its  numbers,  or 
improvement  of  its  equipment,  wonld  be  likely  to 
excite  a  jealousy  in  the  British  government,  which 
might  terminate  in  an  open  sqiatatiou  of  interests, 
&nd  perhaps  in  a  war  between  the  court  of  Hydera- 
bad  and  the  osij  state  in  India  that  could  efficiently 
protect  and  support  its  tottering  power. 

Under  these  impresfiions,  Azeem  ul  Omrah  was 
fiilly  disposed  to  reoeivs  the  overtores  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  for  an  improved  connexion!  and 
was  solicitous  to  engage  that  state  to  eot^  into 
ei^;BgedDQtents  of  a  more  intimate  nature,  as  the  beat 
means  of  preserring  the  government  of  Hyderabad 
from  threatoied  ruin.  He  had,  however,  no  easy 
task  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  hia  sovereign,  the 
Nizam,  against  such  an  alliance ;  irtiich,  from  the 
iaeqnality  of  the  parties,  that  monarch  argued* 
wonM  early  terminate  in  rendering  his  donuniona 
rirtaally  dependent,  for  thdr  future  security,  upon 
tiie  Britiafa  government.  This  the  minister  admits 
ted;  but  contended,  that  it  was  better  to  be  de- 
pendrait  npbn  a  state  "whose  regard  to  good  faitfa 
was  acknowledged,  and  whose  power  to  protect  w«s 
evident,  than  to  continue  exposed  to  the  treache- 
rous intrigues  and  unlimited  demands  of  the  Jltfah- 
rattas,  or  the  more  daring  and  ambitious  projects 
of  the  Snltatm :  that;  -as  it  was  clear  that  the  aita- 
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ati<m  of  the  atate  of  Hyderabad  waa  sacb  aa  to 
render  it  imposiible  to  remain  witbont  the  alliance 
ofaoMoe  one  of  those  powers,  it  was  assuredly  wise 
to  prefer  a  connexion  with  a  gorerpinent  whidi 
brcN^ht  with  its  protection  the  anbstandal  blessings 
of  secnrity  and  peace,  to  the  nominal  ^endship  of 
■txites  whose  professed  objects  were  plnnder  and 
ccMiqneat,  and  who  had  repeatedly  shown  that  they 
faeJd  in  contempt  even  the  forms  of  public  &ith. 
The  Nizam's  prejudices  and  fears  being  at  last  snb- 
daed  by  dlia  reasoning,  he  gave  his  assent  to  a 
negotiation  for  the  dismissal  of  the  French  corps, 
and  the  increase  of  the  English  sabsidiary  force, 
prarided  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  British  gorern- 
mcmt  to  protect  his  dominions  from  any  fiitnre 
unjatt  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattes  should 
eater  into  the  compact. 

The  (xnses  which  had  led  the  Govemor-genn^ 
t»  seek  ata  improved  alliance  with  the  court  of 
Hyderabad  were  of  too  urgent  a  nature,  and  too 
BBQch  connected  with  the  immediate  security  of  the 
British  toritoiies,  to  admit  of  his  being  influenced 
by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  which  the  line  of 
policy  that  he  pursued  might  have  upon  the  court 
of  Poooah.  That  considemtion,  indeed,  could  not, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  aflfairs,  be  for  one  mo- 
ment put  in  competition  with  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  dismissal  of  the  French  corps,  and 
the  conplete  introduction  of  the  English  influence 
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at  the  court  of  the  Nizam.  These  points  were  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  they  not  only  remoTed, 
at  a  period  of  real  danger,  every  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  the  company's  territories,  hut  placed 
their  power  upon  so  commanding  a  gronnd,  as  to 
make  it  prohable,  that  the  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo 
Snltami  would  be  abandoned,  and  that  he  would 
purchase,  by  early  concessions,  an  exemption  from 
the  punishment  which  his  conduct  had  provoked. 

When  mutual  interests  so  strongly  recommended 
an  alliance,  aerions  difficulties  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  its  negotiation.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded*^  by  which  ihe  subsidiary  detachmeatt  of 
British  troops  with  the  Nizam  was  maide  perma- 
nent ;  and  ibnr  battalions  were  added  to  the  two 
fixed  by  the  former  treaty-f-.  The  Nizam  also  en- 
gaged by  this  treaty  to  disband  the  French  corps. in 
his  service,  and  to  deliver  over  its  officers  to  dw 
British  government,  whenever  the  whole  of  the 
£ngUsh  force  to  be  atatioued  in  his  dominions 
should  have  reached  his  capital.  The  British  go- 
vernment became,  on  its  part,  pledged  to  arbitrate, 
on  principles  of  impartiality  and  justice,  the  points 
in  dispute  between  him  and  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Foooah  state 

•  Oo  the  I8t  of  September,  1788. 

t  The  subaidf  to  be  paid  by  the  mzam,  for  tli«  support  of 
the  whole,  wu  increased  from  57,713  rnpeea  per  tDontb,  tQ 
S01,425  rnpeea  per  month,  or  8,417,100  rupees  per  anaym. 
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to  that  arbitration ;  or,  iu  the  event  of  that  being 
withheld,  to  protect  the '  Nizam  from  any  onjost  or 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  Mahrattaa. 

Hie  French  force  waa  so  considerable  as  to  render 
the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  stipu- 
lated for  their  diamissal  a  more  arduous  undertaking 
thiQ  its  negotiation  ;  but  the  moment  was  ftvonr- 
able  for  its  accomplishment.  Raymond,  by  whom 
the  corps  was  originally  formed,  and  who  waa  an 
able  man,  possessed  of  much  influence,  had  died 
amne  months  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty;  and  disputes  respecting  the  succession  to 
^e  command  had  occasioned  much  disunion  among 
the  troops ;  and  though  these  were  apparently 
settled,  and  General  Perron  had  succeeded  to  that 
station,  his  character  and  influence  were  not  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  take,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, those  decided  steps,  which,  under  other  cir- 
omutances,  an  able  commander  might  have  adopted 
to  prevent  its  dissolution. 

The  measureB  directed  by  the  Goveraor^neral 
for  the  fulfihnent  of  the  treaty,  were  well  calculated, 
fiton  their  celerity  and  vigour,  to  eiisnre  success.  A 
cwps  of  four  battaHona,  with  their  gnus,  which  had 
bem  collected  on  the  frontier  of  the  Nizam'a 
dominions  during  the  negotiation,  immediately 
marched  to  Hyderabad,  where  it  joined*  the  two 
battalions  formerly  stationed  there.     The  moment 

•  On  the  10th  of  October. 
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tins  detachmeitt  arrived,  the  full  ezecntkHi  of  tbc 
treaty,  u  ftr  as  it  related  to  the  Fi^ich  corpc^  Vu 
demanded  by  the  BritiBh  residient*:  but  tbe  Nizaai, 
eithex  from  the  influence  oi  intz^ie,  at  alarm, 
appeared  at  one  time  to  hesitate  hov  he  should 
act;  and  even  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  whose  character 
vas  very  timid,  shrank  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
own  plans,  and  expressed  a  deaiie  to  avoid,  or  at 
least  to  delay,  extremities.  The  Nizam  and  fail 
minister  were,  however,  soon  brought  to  a  ^ut 
sense  of  the  attention  due  to  public  faith,  by  the 
repieaentations  of  the  British  resident,  who  in- 
formed them  in  the  most  express  terms,  that,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Govemor-genend,  he  couldt  at 
that  advanced  stage  of  afiairs,  admit  of  nothing 
short  of  the  ccnnplete  exe<»ition  of  the  engagements 
into  which  the  court  of  Hyderabad  had  entered 
with  the  British  government ;  whose  interests  woold 
be  exposed  to  the  most  serious  danger  by  allowiag 
the  French  party  to  exist,  for  any  period  howeva 
short,  after  the  resolution  to  disband  it  had  been 
made  public.  It  was  therefore  his  de^^rminadoQ, 
he  added,  if  the  Nizam  should  continue  wavering, 
to  authorize  an  attack  upon  the  French  canm  t^ 
the  British  forces ;  and  the  Hyderahid  court  wooU 
become  re^onsible  for  all  the  consequences  (^  an 
event  which  must  ever  be  deemed  the  result  of'Os 
weakness  and  want  of  &ith.    To  this  commuBics- 

*  Major  Jaa«s  Achillei  EiricpttriGk. 
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tion  was  added  a  zaoremmt  of  troops*,  irhich,  by 
evinomg  a  determination  on  the  part  cS  the  British 

*  The  mlUtary  marements  triiich  took  place  between  the  OtK 
lutd  SSd  Ootolwr  lad  more  influence  in  prodndi^  the  Aillilment 
of  die  treaty  than  the  obligations  of  faith.  They  merit,  there- 
fore,  a  short  notice. 

On  the  9th  Celonel  Roberts's  detachioent,  of  four  battalions, 
witli  a  proportion  of  artillery,  arrived  {n  the  ricinity  of  Hy 
derabad.  On  the  same  day  six  battalions  of  the  French  corps 
bad  joined  their  cantonments :  both  these  parties  were  on  the 
r^ht  bank  of  the  Monssee.  lie  ininfster,  Azecm  nl  Omrah, 
fmta  bis  own  alarms  and  those  of  the  Nizam  lest  an  action 
shoultl  ensue,  desired  that  Colonel  Roberts  should  more  to  the 
left  buk  of  the  river :  this  the  resident  refused,  telling  him 
that  the  EngHsb  corps  of  two  battalions,  under  Colonel  Hynd- 
man,  stationed  at  Hyderabad,  was  already  on  the  left  bank, 
w^ere  it  would  Temain. 

Prom  the  9th  Octolter  until  the  19th,  every  intrigue  was 
attempted,  and  every  evasion  tried,  to  defeat  the  fnlAlment  of 
lAie  treaty.  The  Nizam  left  Hyderabad,  and  sought  personal 
•afety  from  the  approaching  conflict  ia  the  fortress  of  Golconda. 
The  French  party  bad  onmerous  supporters,  and  the  Pagab,  or 
hoaeehold  horse,  whose  commander' was  in  their  interest,  were 
ordered  to  the  capital.  When  matters  were  in  this  state,  the 
resident,  on  the  19th  October,  had  an  interview  with  the  mi- 
nister, which  converted  Into  certainty  the  suspicions  before  en- 
tertdned  of  the  disinclination  to  fulfil  that  article  of  the  treaty 
irtdch  related  to  the  disbanding  of  the  TVench  corps.  Matters 
were,  however,  too  far  advanced  to  recede.  Instant  arrange- 
ments were  consequently  made  for  the  attack  of  the  French  lines. 
Colonel  Hyndman  was  moved  to  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
open  a  destructive  fire  on  their  rear,  if  necessary,  and  to  set  fire, 
wHh  hot  shot,  to  their  storehouses  and  magazines ;  and  Colonel 
Roberts  wag  prepared  to  take  possession  of  some  heights,  &om 
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resident  to  proceed  to  extremities,  pot  an  end  to 
all  fnrther  evasion.     An  order  was  sent  to  the 

whence  he  coald  ndrontageonalf  attack  their  centre.  Tbew 
meuam,  the  nature  and  intent  of  which  were  full7  explained 
ly  the  march  of  Colonel  HpaAoMn  to  hia  poiition,  satisfied  the 
court  of  Hyderabad  that  there  was  no  alternBtive  between  the 
inttant  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  or  the  open  eapouEal  of  the  in- 
terest* of  the  French  party,  which,  nnder  the  circumstancee  in 
which  it  was  placed,  and  without  the  means  of  mmiag  Its  artil- 
lery,  was  Uhely  to  be  destroyed  in  the  first  action.  Thetnx^of 
the  Nizaoi,  on  which  this  party  moat  depended  for  support,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  capital,  and  it  was  declaredly  the  intentim 
of  the  Ej^lish  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue  before  their  arrival. 
The  delays  and  evasiona  of  the  Nizam  and  his  minister  had 
proceeded  from  fear,  and  their  alarm  waa  now  greater  at  die 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  arti- 
cle that  required  the  dismissal  of  the  French  corps  than  a}  any 
which  could  result  from  its  fulfilment.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  dismiss  the  French  oflScera,  amounting  to 
fbrty-five,  who  were  to  be  made  over  to  the  Engliab  goreni- 
ment  as  priumers  of  war.  The  men  of  the  French  battaUona 
were  d&ected  to  be  divided  into  different  corps,  and  i^aced 
nnder  native  commanders.  The  maadate  to  this  effect  waa 
sent  to  the  French  lines,  where  it  threw  both  odScera  and  men 
into  |the  completest  disorder  and  tumult.  Monsieur  Perron, 
the  French  commander,  sent  to  the  resident  to  state,  that  the 
moment  he  had  received  his  dismissal  he  was  eager  to  throw 
himself  and  officers  on  the  protection  of  the  British  govem- 
ment,  to  iriiose  justice  and  humanity  they  looked  with  the  con- 
fidence which  was  imported  by  the  usages  of  civilized  nadons. 
An  answer  was  returned,  assuring  the  French  officers  of  every 
liberal  consideration.  On  the  Slat,  Monsieur  Perron  requested 
an  officer  might  be  sent  from  the  residency  to  the  French  lines, 
to  take  cfaarge  of  articles  of  public  and  private  prt^erty. 
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Freoch  camp,  by  which  the  troops  were  informed, 
that  the  Nizam  had  dismissed  their  European  fa- 
cers from  hia  service;  that  they  were  released  from 
their  obedience  to  these  officers ;  and  that,  if  they 
BOpported  them,  they  should  be  considered  and 
ponished  as  traitors.  This  order,  aided  by  the 
menacing  position  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
iotemal  divisions  in  the  French  party,  produced  a 

Captsin  Malcolm,  assistant  to  the  resident,  was  sent;  bat 
before  Iiis  arriTal  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the  French  corps, 
and  he  felt  ioto  the  hands  of  the  mutineers.  Fortunately,  how> 
erer,  there  were  among  them  some  men  who  had,  four  years 
before,  belonged  to  his  company,  in  the  29th  battalion  of  native 
infantry.  These  men  had  been  tempted  by  offers  of  promotion 
to  desert  to  the  French,  but  their  attachment  to  their  former 
officer  rerived  the  moment  they  saw  him  in  danger,  and  bis  life 
was  sared  by  their  actire  and  spirited  exertions.  He  pressed 
them  to  accon^ny  him  to  the  residency,  where  he  assured 
tbem  not  only  of  pardon,  but  reward.  They  declined,  saying, 
tbeir  object  was  only  to  place  him  in  safety,  and  rejoiced  tlieir 
comrades. 

During  tbe  day  and  night  of  the  Slst  the  French  lines  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  confusion  and  turbulence.  Monsieur  Perron 
and  almost  all  the  European  officers  managed  to  make  their 
escape  at  night  to  the  English  camp,  and  their  gratitude  for 
the  measnrei  adopted  to  save  tliem  from  danger,  and  tbe 
manner  in  ^ich  tbey  were  received  and  treated,  made  them 
for  the  nunnent  'forget  all  hostile  feeling.  The  men  of  their 
corps  were  snrroaoded  at  daylight  on  the  28nd  of  October,  and, 
ovii^  to  the  good  arrangements  and  moderation  of  Colonel 
Boberts,  before  the  evening  of  that  day,  this  large,  well- 
disciplined,  and  well-appointed  body  of  men,  were  completely 
disarmed,  without  the  loss  of  one  life. 

VouL  •  P 
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violent  mn^y  in  their  lines,  of  which  immediate 
advantage  waa  taken.  A  strong  hody  of  hone  be- 
longing to  the  Nizam,  and  the  whole  of  the  BritiiBh 
force,  inrronnded  the  Wen^  cantonments.  The 
men  who  continued  in  a  state  of  mutiny  were  pro- 
mised a  liquidation  of  their  pay>  and  future  service, 
if  they  laid  down  their  arms ;  to  which,  af^  some 
discussion,  they  consented:  and,  in  a  few  hours,  a 
corps,  whose  numbers  amounted  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  and  who  had  in  their  posaefesiirii  a  train 
of  artillery,  and  an  arsenal  filled  with  every  de- 
scription of  military  stores,  waa  completely  dis- 
armed, without  one  life  having  been  lost. 

Such  is  the  short  history  of  this  great  political 
measure.  The  wisdom  with  which  it  was  planned, 
and  the  promptness  and  vigour  displayed  in  the 
execution,  gave  alarm  to  the  enemies  of  the  British 
government,  and  diffused  joy  and  confidence  among 
our  subjects  and  allies ;  and  these  early  impres- 
sions materially  promoted  the  future  success  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  administration. 
.  Negotiations  for  an  improved  defensive  alliance 
were  carried  on  at  Poonah  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  same  activity,  aa  at  Hyderabad;  but  witii 
very  ditifermt  anocess.  The  measurea  taken  at 
Hyderabad  were  regularly  commnnicated  to  the 
Fftishwah ;  but  that  prince,  «ther  influenced  by  his 
weak  counsellors,  or  acting  nnder  the  contrd  of 
Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  obstinately  withheld  his  formal 
consent  to  any  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the 
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British  gofrernment  to  arbitrate  in  fais  disp'nfea  with 
the  court  of  Hyderabad. 

Tie  double  injury  which  die  ibtereats  of  the 
Britisfa  goTernment  anistaiued  by  the  absence  of 
Sindia  from  his  northern '  possessions,  and  by  his 
presence  in  the  Deckan,  gave  that  goTemmeDt  th« 
JQstest  gronnda  to  use  every  endeavour  to  oblige 
him  to  leave  Poonah;  and  as  it  was  evident,  from 
the  state  of  the  'English  army  in  Hindustan,  and 
the  weakness  of  Sindia  in  that  quarter,  that  we  had 
the  power,  if  ever  actuated  by  ambition,  of  seizing 
lus  most  valuable  possessions ;  the  urgent  solicitude 
which  we  showed  upon  this  occasion  could  not  be 
misinterpreted,  or  ascribed  to  any  motive  but  i^t 
by  which  it  was  really  produced. 

A  change  occurred  in  the  cooncils  of  Doulut 
Row  Sindia*  of  a  nature  that,  at  one  period,  raised 
hope  of  a  successful  termination  to  the  discussion^ 
atPoonfth.  That,  however,  was  disappointed;  and, 
after  a  negotiation  marked  by  wetdcnesB  and  evasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Paishwah,  and  by  intrigue  and 
duplicity  on  that  of  Sindia,  the  Britbh  government 
was  forced  to  proceed  in  its  operations  against  the 
Sultaun  without  any  satisfiictory  settlement  with 
either  of  these  chiefs,  who  were  strongly  suspected 
(porticnlarly  Sindia)  to  be  at  this  period  much  more 
inclined  to  take  part  with  our  enemy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 


•  In  »he  month  of  An^st,  ITW. 
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caaaea  which  led  to  lixe  war  with  ^{qpbo  Suhann ; 
and  the  condact  pnrsned  by  the  Marquess  Wellea- 
ley  pteriously  to  that  event,  and  on  its  occurrence. 

The  whole  tenoQr  of  Tippoo  Sultanu'a  proceed- 
ings, subsequent  to  the  peace  concluded  fajr  Lotd 
Comwallis,  had  shown  an  implacable  spirit  of  re- 
venge towards  the  British  government,  which  ap* 
peared  to  be  rather  inflamed,  than  mitigated,  by  the 
unremitting  endeavours  that  were  made  to  conci- 
liate his  friendship.  His  intrigues  at  Hyderabad, 
his  embassies  to  Poonah,  to  the  Maaritins,  to 
Cabnl,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  were  all  the  result  of 
the  same  anufooaity ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
British  power  in  India  continued  to  be  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  ctmtemplatiwi.  Though  this 
disposition  had  been  long  evident  in  him,  and  had 
produced,  more  than  once,  consideraUe  danger  to 
onr  interests,  it  had  not  (previously  to  the  arrival 
of  lAird  Welleeley)  shown  itself  in  any  direct  act 
of  hostility.  Immediately  after  that  period  a  com- 
munication had  taken  place  respecting  a  boundary 
dispute  in  Wynaud ;  on  which  occasion,  that  noUe- 
man,  overlooking  the  impropriety  of  Tippoo's 
moving  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  districts  in 
dispute,  bad  made  a  proposition  in  the  most  mild 
and  conciliatory  terms  for  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  difference.  The  Sultaun,  therefore,  had  not 
the  slightest  pretext  to  complain  of  the  English 
government :  he  had,  indeed,  never  alleged  any ;  and 
his  letters  bad  uniformly  expressed  his  satisfaction 
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with  its  condnct,  and  the  firmest  reliance  npon  its 
conttnoed  friendship. 

Jt  was,  therefore,  with  some  astomahment  that 
the  Governor-general  received  *  acconnts  of  the 
arrival  of  the  amhassadors  of  the  Soltaon  at  the 
Iflle  of  France;  and  of  the  proclamation  issued  at 
that  Island,  with  their  participation  and  aanction» 
inviting  volunteers  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
Tlppoo,  who  was  represented  in  this  document  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  commencing  an  attack  upon  the  —  i 
English,  in  concert  with  the  French  government. 

This  public  dennnciation  of  hostilitf  appeared 
so  imprudent  and  precipitate,  that  the  first  account 
of  it  was  received  with  great  doubt,  and  the  Go- 
remor-^eneral  deemed  it  his  duty  to  make  patient 
inquiry,  and  substantiate  its  authenticity,  before  he 
made  it  the  ground  o£aay  measures,  even  of  defen- 
sive precaution. 

TTie  result  of  these  inquiries  is  fiiUy  stated  by 
Lord  Wellesley  in  a  minute  f  in  which  his  Lord- 
ship gives  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Sultaun  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
their  proceedings  there,  in  the  following  words  i — 
«  Tlppoo  despatched  two  ambassadors,  who  em- 
barked at  Mangalorc  for  Ae  Isle  of  France,  and 
arrived  there  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  January, 
1798.    They  hoisted  Tippoo's  colours,  upon  enters 

•  Upon  the  ISth  of  Jane,  17BB, 

t  Under  date  the  J2th  of  August,  1T98. 
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ingthe  harbour  of  Port  Nord  Onest;  were  redeiv^ 
pablicly  and  formally  by  the  French  goTemment, 
with  every  circonutance  of  distinction  and  respect; 
and  were  entertained  dnring  their  continuance  in 
the  Island  at  the  pnblic  expense.  Previotis]^  to 
their  airiTal,  no  idea,  or  ramour,  existed  in  thf; 
island  of  any  aid  to  be  iimiished  by  the  French,  or 
of  any  prospect  of  a  war  between  hint  and  the 
Company. 

~  **  The  second  day  afiter  the  arrival  of  the  taor 
bassadora  an  advertisement  T^as  published,  of  th^ 
same  purport  as. the  proclamation;  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  proclaination  was  fixed  ap  in 
the  moat  piiblic  places,  and  circnlated  throughtbe 
town.  One  of  the  ambassadors  was  said  to  be 
conversant  with  the  French  language.  A  person 
accompanied  the  embassj  from  Mangatore,  who 
was  habited  in  the  Turkish  dress,  who  apolcf 
^ench  and  English  with  uncbmtnon  correctnera 
'  and  fluency,  and  who  appeared  to  possess  consi- 
derable knowledge  and  talents,  and  to  be  well  ac- 
iqnainted  with  most  of  the  country  languages 
of  India.  This  person  had  been  known  at  Bua^ 
■somh  by  the  name  of  Abdullah  ;  at  Surat,  by  that 
iof  IJervish ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  France  passed  under 
,that  of  Talomash ;  tmder  which  last  name  he  bad 
also  passed  in  Bengal,  where  he  resided  for  some 
years.  The  ambassadors,  far  from  protesting 
against  the  matter  or  style  of  the  proclamation, 
held  without  reserve,  in  the  most  open  and  pnblic 
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BHUuwr,  tfafe  sftme  longoage  which  it  contained,  vith 
K^ped  to  the  ofibbaive  war  to  be  cDBuacBced 
f^tttmt  th«  Bntiah  potaesaiont  la  India :  ^Qf  even 
tolKered  the  prodamation  to  be  pubHcI;  diatrUiuted 
M  th^r  own  hovte.  Talomaah'a  eQnrepsatiaOa 
Aqo^  with  moie  caution  and  mjtttry,  coa»t 
apoMded  in  snbatanoe  with  thein.  In  oouecpunoa 
of  these  circumstances,  an  nnirersd  b^ef  pr»« 
mliBd  in  the  igbnd,  tlut  7ippoo  would  malEe  an 
immediate  attack  on  the  Britbfa  poiiesuona  in 
India  t  vlucli  opinion  had  gained  lo  umch  force, 
that  the  perMMU  who  gave  this  evidenee^  and  all 
tboBe.  who  anived  at  that  period  in  India  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  expected  to  find  ua  at  war  with 
Ttt>pQ^i  but  Ihey  all  concurred  in  declariiig>  that 
(be  temerity  of  Tippoo'a  deaigiu  had  excited  ga-' 
oefiil  ridicule  in  that  island.  The  ambauadwt 
Vere  pKHe nt  in  the  ialand  ^^n  the  fVendi  garent- 
utmit'  i»oeeeded  tq  act  under  the  'ptodamuritHi  in 
fwwtumi  imdthej aided  and aaaiated  the  ekeontioB' 
of  it,  by  making  promises  in  the  name  of  TippcMV. 
fer.  ^  pn^iMe  of  .cortipiBg  reeniita  to  enlist. 
Tbey  piiQioaed  to  Iqv^  m^  to  any  praoticahle  ■&• 
tm^  stfklffl^  tbfeu  powm>  to  he  unlimited  with 
xe^wct  to  the  nun^ber  qf  thei<Aee  to  be  rnlaed. 
.  "  'Xba  amfaaM*dan  aided  iVnd  aaaiated  in  a.  levy 
of  an  bui^d  ■■  offieerv,  and  fifty  priTatea,  for  ^' 
ai^<e  of  Tij^ioOr  under  th?  twnit,  and  for  the 
piupo««a,  stated  in  the  proclanuttioQ.  Few  qf  the 
p$C^«  are  of  «a]f  eiqkrience  or.akiUi   and  Um 
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privates  are  the  refiue  of  the  lowest  dass  of  the 
democratic  rabble  of  the  island:  some  of  them  are 
Tolnnteers :  others  were  taken  from  the  jmuoihi, 
tali  compelled  to  embark:  several  of  them  are 
Cafri^,  and  people  of  half  caste.  With  such  of 
these  troc^a  as  were  Tolmiteers>  the  ambassadors 
entered  into  several  stipulations  and  engagements 
in  the  name  of  TIi^kk). 

"  On  the  7th  of  March>  1798,  the  ambassadon 
embarked  on  board  the  French  frigate  Preneose) 
together  vith  the  force  thos  r^ed;  and  they  pub- 
-  ticly  declared  an  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Isle 
of  3Bonrh<m,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  re- 
cmits  for  the  same  serrice. 

"  The  proclamaticm  therefore  originated."  his 
lordship  adds^  *'  in  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  distribnted  by.  their 
agents;  was  avowed  in  every  part  by  their  own 
public'  dedararion ;  and,  finally,  was  executed,  ao- 
oording  to  its  tenonr,  by  Aeir  personal  asaistano^ 
and  co-operation. 

.  "  The  proclamation  itself  frintishea  the  moot 
pcnrerfhl  internal  evidence  of  the  concnrrence  of 
the  ambassadors  in  all  its  essential  parts..  The 
print^wl  &cts  stated  therein  are :  '••         - 

*'  Thai  Tippoo  Snltann,  through  two  ambassa^ 
dors,  despatched  for  the  purpose  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  had  addressed  letters  to  the  colonial  as- 
sembly of  the  Isle  of  France;  to  all  the  generals 
en^loyed  there;  and  to  the  executiTe  directwy 
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of  France ;    aod  had  made  the  following  proposi- 
tions >— 

"  \stf  ThaX  he  desired  to  fonn  an  alliance,  offen- 
live  and  defensive,  with  France ;  and  offered  to 
maintain  at  hia  expense,  during  the  continoance  of 
the  irar  in  India,  whatever  troops  should  be  fiir- 
nished  by  the  French ;  and  to  supply  (with  the  ex-  ' 
ception  of  certain  stores)  every  necessary  for 
cairying  on  the  war. 

"0dly,  That  he  had  given  assurances  that  all 
his  preparations  were  already  completed ;  and  lliat 
the  generals  and  officers  would  find  every  thing 
necessary  for  carrying  on  a  species  of  war  to  which 
Europeans  have  not  been  accustomed  in  their  c<hi- 
testa  with  the  native  powers  in  India. 

*'  SS\j,  That  he  only  waited  for  the  succour  of 
Fiance,  to  declare  war  against  the  English ;  and 
that  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  expel  the  EngUsh 
Irom  India. 

**  Upon  the  ground  of  these  facts,  the  proclama- 
tion reconunends  a  general  levy  of  men  for  the 
service  of  Tippoo  ;  and  it  conclades^  by  assonng 
an  fte  citizens,  who  shall  enlist,  that  Tippoo  will 
give  them  an  advantageous  rate  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances, which  will  be  fixed  by  his  ambassadors,  who 
win  also  engage,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign, 
that  the  Frenchmen,  who  shall  liave  enlisted  in  his 
army,  shall  never  be  detained  there  after  they  shall  * 
have  expressed  a  desire  of  returning  to  their  native 
country."  -'-        '      . 
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.  After  aoqie  comm^t^  npon  tlft  avowed  purpoae 
of  thU  proclamation,  the  GoTemor-generaL  di«wi 
such  a  verier  of  eoaclusicms  fropi  tbfc  faeis  ad4iKed 
and  the  vgapients  used,  u  9>tabtubed,  09  inoQii-< 
troveitible  grotmd*,  the  hostile  nature  of  Tippoo's 
proceeding!  throughout  the  whole  of  thi>  4egotifi- 
tton  with  the  French  govemioNit  of  the  Ule  of 
France ;  the.  dnmoter  of  which  wui  hi4  l<»dsh^ 
justly  ohserrcfl,  strongly  corrobcira$ed  by  the  oqd- 
duct  of  that  prince  in '  hU  opnunnoicatiaiu  with 
other  powers :  and  concladee  theae  ohscavatifma  by 
reoortting  his  opinion,  that  the  motive  of  T^)poo 
3ult4un,  in  sending  an  embassy  to  the  Isle  of 
Franee>  **  was  no  other  than  that  avowed  in  hii 
correspondence  with  the  enemyi  and  published  un- 
der the  eyes  of  his  own  ambassadors:  anarda^ie- 
nre  to  «rpe/  the  Bntith  mUionJrom  InHa," 

I^Vom  a  conviction  of  such  being  hti  iat^tionsi 
the  Goveraor-general  was  folly  satisfied,  aa  he 
stated  in  a  letter  «  to  th^  court  of  directon,  *<  that 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Tippoo  Sultaua,  for  the 
purpose  o£  ftustratiDg  the  e«ecu,tioa  of  his  in|u;o- 
yolted  and  unwarrantable  projects  of  ambttioa  uA 
revenge,  speared  to  be  demanded  by  the  soundest 
^laxims  of  justice  and  policy. 

"  The  act"  (his  lordship  adds  in  die  same  id- 
spatch)  "  of  Tq>poo  Sultaun's  ambassadon,  notified 
by  himself,  and  fdbwed  by  the  admission  of  a 

*  Under  date  the  ISth  of  September,  ITVff, 
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French  force  into  his  army,  was  eqiiiralent  te  a 
public,  nnqualified,  and  anambiguons  declanitioB  of 
war :  bat,  while  his  hostile-  purpose  h^d  been 
dearly  manifested,  the  immediate  means  of  acconj- 
pUshing  it  had  happily  disappointed  the  ardour  of 
his  hopes." 

The  immaturity,  howev»,  of  the  Soltaun's  plans, 
formed,  in  Lord  WeUesley'a,  opinion,  the  strongest 
reason  for  an  immediate  attack  upon  his  posses-. 
sions ;  and  such  was  his  lordship's  original  inten- 
tion :  but  this  he  was  obliged  to  alter  by  reason  .of 
the  delay  that  was  to  be  appr^ended  in  a^seintding 
the  army  on  the  eoast  of  Coromaudel,  as  it  had  beeit 
reduced  to  a  Tery  low  establishment,  aud  was  in  a 
very  divided  and  unequipped  state.  -  He  made  no 
communication  whatever  to  Tippoo  Sultaim  on  the 
snbject  of  his  proceedings,  till  the  militfiry  prq>a- 
rations,  both  at  Madras -and  Bombay]  vok  com- 
plete'; and  the  course  of  the  events,. which  has  been 
described^  had-not  merely  resttxred  the  alliance  with 
the  Nizam,  hut  had  rendered  it  so  efficient  as  to 
secure  the  full  application  of -the  resources  of  that 
priuce  in  aid  of  ^e  common  c^use*.  . 

•Th»  Tiewwbich  Lord  WolleBley.  took  at  tliu  period,  jof 
flie  conduct  of  l^ppod  Snltaun,  and  of  tbe  great  chaoge^  which 
bad  Ncentlf  occurred  in  the  political  condition  oi  them)ttv« 
Hitea  of  India,  claims  our  particular  attention.  A  reference  (a) 
to  his  qbte  jninute  of  the  ISth  of  August,  179S,  will  not  only 
■how  the  necesaity  of  the  meaaurea  which  he  adopted  to 
T       (<i)VideAH>tBdu,No.IU. 
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When  these  essential  measures  of  precautionary 
policy  were  accomplished,  Lord  Wellesley  addressed 
a  letter*,  to  the  Sultaun,  in  which,  after  replying 
in. a  most  moderate  and  conciliatory  manner  to  a 
letter  from  that  prince,  respecting  some  .yillagea  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  to  the  re- 
Tenaes  of  which  he  laid  claim,  his  lordsliip  pro- 
ceeded to  expostulate  upon  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion which  he  had  recently  formed  with  ibe 
French  government ;  and  pointed  out,  in  die  most 
explicit  and  strongest  terms,  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  it.  "  This  connexion"  (Lord 
Wellesley  observes)  "  not  only  threatens  to  sub- 
vert the  foundations  of  friendship  between  you  and 
the  Company,  but  to  iQtrf>duce  into  die  heart  of 
your  kingdom  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion ;  to  shake  your  own  authority ;  to  weaken 
the  obedience  of  your  subjects ;  and  to  destroy  the 
religion  which  you  revere." 

His  lordship,  in  this  letter,  after  adverting  to  the 
amicable  professions  of  Tippoo,  and  the  proofs 
which  the  Company's  government  had  ^ven  of  a 
sincere  disposition  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  him,  states  the  causes 
which  had  obliged  that  government  and  its  allies  to 

avert  immediate  danger,  but  will  amnj  i  jurt  idea  of  tlwt 
Bfstem  of  policjr  iriiiclt  he  determined  to  pnniw,  and  exptun 
tboae  fundamental  priDcijdes  which  regulated  every  act  of  lui 
administration. 

*  Under  date  the  9th  Norember,'  17B6. 
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adopt  measures  of  precaution  and  defence:  but 
tbose,  bis  lordsbip  added^  were  not  connected  witb 
an^  views  incompatible  witb  their  re^ective  en- 
gagements, and  were  directed  to  no  object  but  that 
of  maintuniBg  the  permanent  Becurity  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  dominions  of  each.  He  eamestij 
leOHmnended  this  letter  to  the  serions  considera- 
tion of  the  Sultauu ;  to  whom  be  stated  his  inten- 
tion of  dqxuting  Major  Doveton  (an  officer  well 
known  to  the  Sultauh)  to  explain,  in  a  full  man- 
nia,  those  means  which  speared  most  likely  to 
banish  distnist  and  suspicion,  and  to  establish 
peace  and  good  understanding  on  durable  founda- 
tions. 

*'  1  shall  expect  your  answer,"  said  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  "  to  this  letter,  with  an  earnest  hope  that  it 
may  correspond  with  the  pacific  views  and  wishes 
of  the  allies ;  and  that  you  may  be  convinced,  that 
yon  cannot  in  any  manner  better  consult  your  true 
iut^ests,  than  by  meeting,  with  cordiality,  the  pre- 
sent friendly  and  moderate  advance  to  a  satisfac- 
tory and  amicable  setdement  of  all  points  on  which 
any  doubt  or  anxiety  may  have  arisen  in  the  minds 
either  of  yonrself  or  of  the  allies." 

The  aixoonts  which  had  been  received  of  the 
landing  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  and  the 
immidiace  or  remote  connexion,  which  that  expe- 
dition was  supposed  to  have  with  an  attempt  upon 
India,  had  confirmed  hord  Wellesley  in  his  belief 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  either  compeQing  Tip- 
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poo  Sultaun  to  detach  himself  from  &e  intereatt  <tf 
Fnmee,  ordepriring  him  of  the  means  toco-openta 
irith  that  nation  in  any  project  hostile  to  the  &i> 
tisb  goTemmenti  Tlie  gteat  Tittoirj  gained  or^ 
the'  French  deet  by  Lord  Nelson,  ifltelUgenc«  of 
irlHch  faftd  reached  Bengal  on  the  SUt  of  Octobw  i 
•^it  extra^tdinaty  s^cess  which  had  ^tended  lbs 
neasnfea  adopted  at  Hyderabad ;  and  the  compieta 
«tete  'of  the  preparation  of  the  armiea  at  Madrai 
KoA  Bmnbay }  led  Lord  Wellcnley  to  expect,  fthen 
be  Wrote*  to  the  Snltaun,  that  the  latter  wonldao 
tode  to  the  proposal  for  a  pacific  negotiaticm,  and 
that  tibe  terror  of  the  Britiflh  amis  wQuld  render 
their  actual  employment  minecessary.  Notwithr 
standing  this  hope,  he  ret<dTed  to  be  ptqiared  for 
every  event;  he  accordingly  proceeded,  in  person 
to  Madras,  that,  by  being  near  the  scene  of 
negotiation  or  military  t^t^ations,  he  might  avoid 
the  incalculable  evils  of.  dela^;  and  give  to  die 
public  service  the  advantage  of  prranpt  decision 
iqwn  every  question,  military  or  political,  which 
could  arise.  He  informed -f*  Tippoo  Sultann  of 
this  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  ui^ed  him 
to  give  the  earliest  and  most  serious  consideration 
to  the  communication  vhich  he  had  made  to  kim 
in  his  former  lettw. 

Lord  Wdlesiey  reached  Madras  on  the  31st  ol 

•  tTnder  drte  the  8th  Noremljer. 

.t  In  f  letter  dttod  the  lOlb  of  pecembsK. 
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I>eceiiiber,  ud  ftoDd,  oIb  hli  arrival  tblere,  4  reply 
bad  been  r^ceind  from  the  Siilteuii  to  the  tett^ 
wiycfa  he  faMl  writttn  «o  that  pttocc  b«foreb>eteft 


Tippte,  ill  hH  re^y,  itpfeBted  his  fmmer  pm^ 
I  of  imbltenfale  friendd^  to  die  Engliahf 
1  hii  bad  opiuon  ai  the  Frendi ;  and  aih 
mrteAj  that  d»e  njmtad  mbsMy  to  At  Mauritistf 
was.  merely  a  m«<cantUe  ipwoladon  of  loaie  of  his 
ial^ectt,  HKt  ks  deatination  to  dhe  Frencb  islands 
akogatfun*  McidentaL  Forty  penoiiBt  be  stated 
iaaang  wbt/ti  wen  twelv*  srtiioen,  had  KturiKNl 
fa  the  fessel  sent  dwre  3  aAd  to  some  of  these  he 
had  utren  serHoe,  boA  others  had  departed  Irou 
his  doDnifiOB.  **  But  the  French,"  he  obserres 
in  tbh  lettef}  **  vho  are  fall  oi  vice  and  deceits 
have  perti^M  taken  advantage  of  the  departote  tif 
the  Mp,  to  pat  about  re^rts,  with  a  view  ti)  raffle 
die  minds  of  both  gorcmments." 
-  Id  tbls  commiiflicatioB,  Tippoo  expreiaed  great 
surprise  at  the  ailiiuoa  to  war  !n  the  GoTetnor^e^ 
Herd's  letter;  anij)  on  dm  giotmd,  he  evaded  an 
assent  to  the  proposition  made  of  deputing  M^or 
DoretOB^  as  he  cofaceived  no  fiirther  means  than 
AoBc  abeady  taken  cxjnM  he  necessary  to  give 
sttenglb  and  stability  to  a  friendship  restmg  npaa 
sndl  firm  fonndations  as  that  which  then  existed 
between  him,  the  British  government,  and  its 
aities^ 

In  his  answer  to  this  evasive  letter.  Lord  Wet> 
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lesley  stated  in  the  fullest  manner  the  groimda  of 
the  measures  which  he  had  adcqited.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  embassy  to  the  Mauritias  vere 
recapitulated;  and  the  Sultaun  vas  further  infimn' 
ed  that,  by  his  condact>  he  had  compelled  die  aflies 
to  seek  relief  from  the  ambigaohs  and  anxioDs  state 
in  which  they  had  been  placed  for  years  past;  and 
that  they  coold  no  longer  suffer  those  constant  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  hostile  negotiatitnu  with 
.  their  enemies,  whidi  e^osed  them,  during  a  period 
of  supposed  peace,  to  all  the  soUdtod^  and  hazard, 
and  much  of  the  expense,  of  war.  In  rc^y  to  that 
part  of  'HppooV  letter  in  which  he  evaded  our 
n^otiation,  LordWcUeiAey  observed,  "That  a  new 
arrangement  had  become  indispensable, -in  ctmst- 
quence  of  that  Prince's. new  engagements  with  the 
common  enemy  of  the  allies ;"  and,  after  Eepeating 
his  raitreaties  to  the  Snltaun  to  meet  with  cordiaHty 
this  moderate  and  sincere  advance  to  an  amicaUe 
explanation,  he  plainly  informed  him,  that  no  fur- 
ther delays  could  be  admitted;  and  reqmred  an 
answer  to  the  letter  then  sent,  a  day  after  its 
receipt. 

TkoM  letter  was  dated  the  9th  of  January,  and  it 
reached  the  Sultann  aboot  the  15th  of  that  month. 
No  reply,  howev^,  was  remived  to  it  until  the  13di 
of  February,  when  a  short  letter  was  received,  which 
took  a  very  cnr8<n>y  notice  of  Lord  Welleslcy's 
proposition  in  the  following  terms:  "  Being  fre- 
quently disposed  to  make  excursions,  and  hunt,  I 
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«m  MHMffdingl^  proceeding  upon  a  bunting  excur- 
sion. You  will  be  pleased  to  despatch  Major 
Dmreton,  (about  vhose  coining  your  frienAy  pen 
luB  Tq)eatedly'  written,)  slightly  attended:" 

The  -Snltann's  delay  In  replying  to  the  letter  of 
tke  J9th  of  January  had  been  considered  as  a  re- 
jection uf  the  proposition  for  an  amicable  settle- 
meat,  combined  with  a  design  to  procrastinate  till 
die  &TOUTable  season  for  the  attack  of  his  capital 
ins  past  Under  snch  impressions,  which  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  deputing  at  this  period 
uother  embassy  to  the  Isle  of  EVance,  the  British' 
anny  under  General  Harris,  and  the  Nizam's  army 
Bbdec  Meer  AUmn,  had  been  directed,  on  the  3d 
of  February,  to  advance  against  his  dominions. 

Lord  Wellesley,  however*,  acknowledged  th^ 
receipt  of  the  Sultaun's  last  shqrt  letter;  and  in^ 
formed  him  that  his  long  silence  on  so  important 
and  pressing -an  occasion  had  ctnnpelled  his  lord-^ 
ship  to  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted,  llie 
deputation  of  Major  Doveton,  his  lordship  stated, 
under  actual  circumstances,  could  be  productive  of 
no  advantage;  but  that  as  the  allies  still  retained 
a  desire. to  effect  a  settlement,  (reneral  Harris  had 
been  instructed  to  receive  any  embassy  which  Tip- 
poo '  taught  send;,  and  he  was  onpowered  to  enter 
into  a  new  treaty  oi  friendship  with  him,  founded 
opon  SBch-ccmditionB  as  should  appear  to  the  allies 

*  In  a  letter  dated  the  iiai  of  l'''ebiuary. 
Vol.  I.  Q 
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indispeoMtbly  necessary  to  the  estftbUthmwt.  of  % 
secure  and  peruumwt  peace. 

It  will  be  useful,  before  toiicbiiig  on  the  eveoti 
of  the  war  with  Tippoo  Svltaon,  to  advert  to  the 
nature  of  the  tenas  on  which  the  GorerDOf^^e- 
neral  was  disposed,  ^  different  periods,  to  oome  to 
an  amicable  settlement  with  that  prince;  as  a  r^«r- 
tnce  to  them  will  best  showtbe  principles  oT  policy 
by  which  Lord  Wellesley'i  conduct  was  gorcmed 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  arduovs.  and  diffioalt 
proceeding. 

From  his  lordship's  letter  to  the  cotirt  of  direc- 
tOTs*,  it  appears,  that,  when  he  dUcoTer«d  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  requisite  to  reduce  the 
Sultaun'a  power  and  resources  by  a  sadden  and 
unexpected  attack,  hia  views  were  limited  to  the 
detaching  of  that  prinoe  from  his  frioidahip  with 
the  French  nation ;  and  that  he  would  have  been 
contented  with  any  adjustment  whioh  o&red  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  securing  that  object.  This 
he  judged  might  be  effected  by  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  resident  at  Sering^atami  the  dis- 
mission of  all  the  French  in  the  Sultaun's  servioe; 
and  their  perpetual  exclusion  from  lus  anmts  and 
dominions. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  if  it  had 
not  been  originally  planned  with  a  Ttew  to  the 
■slstance  of  Tippoo,  might,  the  (j}Dvemor^;enerBl 

'  Dited  Ht»  Sd  of  Anguat  17t». 
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thought,  be  converted  to  that  purpose.  Thk  ren- 
dered the  reduction  of  the  Sultaon's  power  inore 
argent  than  before ;  while  th^  success  at  Hyderabad, 
and  the  forward  state  of  the  miUtary  preparations 
at  Madras  and  Bombay,  made  the  accon^Ushment 
ftf  it  less  difficult.  These  considerations  caused 
Lord  Wellcaley  to  extend  his  views;  and^  at 
tiic  period  when  he  addressed  the  letter  of  the 
8th  of  November  to  the  Snltaun,  he  was  resolved, 
in  addition  to  the  terms  before  specified,  to  insist 
iip<Mi  exchanging  the  province  of  Canora  (the  only 
line  of  sea-coast  in  Tippoo*s  possession)  for  an 
equal  extent  of  territory  in  some  other  quarter: 
for  he  conceived  such  an  adjustment  was  then  re- 
qmslte,  to  afford  complete  secuiity  against  any 
designs  which  the  Sultann  mi^t  have  in  combi- 
matioB  with  the  French,  whose,  intercourse  with 
Mysore  would  by  this  arrangement  have,  been  com- 
pletely cut  off.  No  opportunity,,  however,  was 
allured  of  discussing  these  terms ;  and  the  perae^ 
Terance  of  the  Sultauu  in  the  cultivation  of  a  con* 
nexion  with  the  French,  and  his  neglect  of  every 
advance  to  an  amicable  settlement,  combined  with 
the  concentrated  state  of  the  forces  of  the  British 
government  and  the  Nizam,  made  the  Goyeinoi^ 
general,  after  his  arrival  at  Madras,  resolve  to  add 
to  the  other  demands,  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
ftble  sum  of  money,  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
expense  to  which  the  hostile  and  treacherous  con- 
duct of  Uppoo  had  exposed  the  allies. 

QS 
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It  waa  not  till  the  month  of  February,  1799,  tlu* 
the  Govemor^eneral  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  all  hopes  of  effecting  any  amicable  settle- 
ment.  He  then  directed  the  British  armies  to 
advance  against  Tippoo;  empowering,  howevo-; 
the  commander-in-chief.  General  Harris,  to  treat 
with  him^  if  he  showed  a  sincere  desire  for  peace. 
The  terms  apon  which  this  Vf^  to  be  concluded 
were,  of  course,  to  depend 'upon  the  stage  of  the 
war  at  which  negotiations  commenced;  but  in  the 
event  of  any  decided  victory,  or  of  the  batteries 
against  his  capital  having  been^ opened,  the  demands 
were  to  be  extended  to  the  cession  of  one  half  of 
his  dominions,  and  the  payment  to  the  allies  of  two 
crore  of  rupees ;  and  he  was  to  be  required  to  give 
four  of  his  sons,  and  four  of  his  principal  officers) 
as  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  these 
conditions. 

The  army  under  General  Harris  having  been 
joined  by  that  of  the  Nizam,  had  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  Mysore  on  the  3d  of  March,  without 
opposition.  The  Sultaun,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
advanced  state  of  the  preparations  of  the  allies,  had 
hastened  to  attack  the  Bombay  army  under  General 
Stuart,  which  was  posted  in  the  country  of  CiMn^, 
and  i-eady  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  his  ca- 
pital. Being  repubed  in  this  attack,  with  great  loss, 
his  next  object  was  to  obstruct  the  march  of  Genera) 
Harris's  army,  which  he  met  between  Sultanpet  and 
Malavelly  on  the  27th  of  March,  where  a  partial 
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lictioB  took  placC)  which  teitdinated  in  the  Sultaun's 
defeat,  ahd  instant  retreat  to  Seringapatam;  and 
that  fortress,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  regularly 
iaTeSted  by  the  combined  armi^  of  the  British  go- 
reminent  and  the  Ni2am. 

the  Sultaun,  irho  had  hitherto  entered  into  no 
commonication  whatever  with  G^eral  Harris^  ad- 
dressed a  short  note  to  that  officer  on  the  9th  of  April, 
in  which  he  required  to  know  the  cause  of  the  hos- 
tile advance  of  the  British  army.  In  answer  to  this 
demand,  he  was  referred  to  the  letters  which  he  had 
before  received  from  the  Govemor^neral ;  which 
letters,  he  was  told,  were  fully  explanatory  of  the 
subject.  The  Sultaun  returned  no  reply  till  the 
20th  of  April,  when  the  operations  of  the  siege 
were  iair  advanced.  He  then  addressed  General 
Harris  again,  desiring  that  he  would  appoint  a 
person  to  conduct  a  ccnference  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace.  The  general  replied  by  sending 
a  draft  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  been  instructed 
ta  conclude  under  such  circumstances  of  advantage. 

This  communication  was  not  acknowledged; 
and  the  siege  continued  till  the  4tb  of  May, 
when  the  fort  was  taken  by  assault,  Tippoo  Sultaun 
iilain,  and  the  empire  of  the  house  of  Hyder  sub- 
Verted. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  a  war  which,  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  tender  and  wisdom  that 
marked  th6  negotiations  by  which  it  was  preceded, 
$be  ability  and  coxirOge  with  which  it  was  prosecuted) 
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or  the  important  political  consequences  by  wbich 
It  was  attended,  will  be  fotmd  unparalleled  la  the 
annals  of  Britith  India.  In  the  short  period  of  a 
lew  months  a  rirkl  power  was  destroy^;  which, 
from  the  first  day  of  ita  existence,  till  that  of  iti 
dissolution,  (a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,)  might 
be  said  to  have  directed  all  its  efforts  against  th« 
English  power  in  India. 

Important  as  the  conquest  of  Mysore  was  to  th« 
British  interests  in  India,  the  solid  and  permanent 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  great  event 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  settlement  of  the  terri- 
tories subdued.  The  justice  and  success  of  the  war 
had  given  to  the  company,  and  the  Nizam,  an  un- 
doubted right  to  dispose  of  these  territories  as  they 
judged  proper;  but  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
exercised  this  right,  not  only  the  reputation  of  those 
states,  but  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  southerq 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  in  a  great  degree 
depended. 

The  Nizam,  having  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  given  the  GbvemoF-general  full  powera  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace,  now  dhreeted  the  commander  cf 
his  forces  to  acquiesce  Id  any  plau  upon  which 
Lord  Wellesley  should  decide  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  the  territories  of  the  Sultaun.  From  thla 
act  of  honourable  Confidence,  the  OoTemor-general 
was  left  free  to  make  such  a  settlement  of  tiie 
conquered  kingdom  of  Mysore  aa,  in  his  opi- 
nion, should  be  consistent  with  those  principles  of 
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modention  and  Justice  upon  which  the  war  wu 

oitdertaketl. 

It  will  suffice  to  take  a  short  general  view  Of 
the  character  of  the  arrangement  which  Lord  Wet- 
lealey  made*  and  of  the  leading  conaideratioiUi 
which  governed  his  conduct  upon  this  ImportsDt 
occasion.  But>  in  doing  this*  it  is  intpouible  to 
refrain  from  giving  occasional  extracts  from  those 
clear  and  haninons  deapatehes,  in  which  that 
nobleman  reported  to  hia  superiors  in  England  the 
ntotives  <^  his  proceedings.  "  In  regulating  tiie 
exercise  of  our  right  of  conquest,"  Lord  Weflesley 
obserres  In  his  letter*  to  the  directors,  "  it  appeared 
to  me>  that  no  |Hrinciple  could  more  justly  be 
assumed,  than  that  the  original  objects  of  the  war 
shouM  constitute  the  basis  of  tiie  peace,  and  of  the 
general  aetdement  of  our  territorial  acquisitions. 
These  objects  had  been  repeatedly  declared  by  the 
allies  to  be  a  reasonable  Indemnification  of  our  ex- 
pense in  Ae  war,  and  an  adequate  security  against 
Ae  T«tarf)  of  that  danger  which  originally  provoked 
mbU>  anas. 

**  ^Vith  a  view  "  he  continnes,  **  to  each  of  these 
juBt  and  necessary  objects,  it  was  requisite  that  die 
Cnmpwiy  and  tile  Nizam  should  retain  a  krg6 
portion  of  the  conquered  territory ;  bat  It  required 
much  consideration  to  determine  the  precise  extent 
of  that  portion,  as  wdl  as  the  just  rule  of  partition. 

*  Vnd^r  diM  (be  9d  of  August,  17M. 
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The  war  had  not  been  imdertaken  in  pnranli:  of 
schemes  of  conquest,  aggrandizement  of  tCTritwy, 
or  augmentation  of  revenue.  In  proportion,  to  the 
jnagoitude  and.hutre  of  oar  succeas,  it  became  a 
^ore  urgfflit  doty  to  remember,  that  a  peace, 
founded  in  the  gratification  of  any  ombitioas  w  in- 
ordinate view,  could  neither  be  ^drantageoaa, 
;honourable,  nor  secure. 

*•  The  ^proved  policy,  interesta,^  and  honour,  of 
ihe  British  nation,  required  that  the  settlement  of 
ihe  extensive  kingdom  subjected  to  oar  dii^toud, 
«bonld  be  formed  on  principles  acceptable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territories ;  just  and 
conciliatory  towards  the  contignona  native  states ; 
.and  indulgent  to  every  party,  in  any  degree  affected 
hy  the  consequences  of  our  success, 

''To  have  divided  the  whole  territory  eqaaUy 
^between  the  Company  and  the  Nixam,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  .any  ^ther  state,  would  have  afforded 
atrong  grounds  of  jealousy  to  the  Mahrattas,  and 
Aggrandized  Nizam  AU's  power  beyond  all  boondi 
of  discretion.  Under  whatever  form  B^ch  a  partis 
tion  coold  have  been  made,  it  most  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nizam  many  of  the  strong  fortreaaea 
jpn  the  northern  frontiers  of  Mysore,  And  exposed 
par  .frontier,  in  that  quarter,  to  every  predatory  in- 
4nirsion.  .Such  a  partition  would  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  perpetnal  differences,  not  only  between 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  bnt  betweoi  the 
Corapany.and  both  those  powers. 
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*'  To  have  divided  the  country  into  three  equal 
portions,  allowing  the  Mahrattas  (who  had  borne 
jio  part  in  the  expense  or  hazard  of  the  war)  an 
equal  share  with  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
triple  aUiance,  in  the  advantages  of  the  peace,  woold 
have  been  imjnst  towards  the  Nizam,  and  towards 
the  Company  impolitic,  as  famishing  an  evil  ex- 
ample to  our  other  allies  in.  India ;  ^d  dangerous^ 
as  efecting  a  considerable  aggrandizement  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  at  the  expense  of  the  Company 
and  the  Nizam.  This  mode  of  partition  alsQ  mast 
have  placed  Chittledroog,  and  some  of  the  most;  im- 
pwtant  northern  fortresses,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jtfahrattaa ;  while  the  reminder  of  the  fortresses,  in 
the  same  line,  would  have  [been  occupied  by  the 
Nizam ;  and  our  nnibrtified  and  open,  frontier  in 
Mysore  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  excesses  of 
the  undisciplined  troops  of  both  powers. 

"  The  Mahrattas,  miqnestionably,  had  no  claim 
to  any  portion  of  the  conquered  territory ;  and  any 
considerable  extension  of  their  empire  was  Qbje&- 
tionable,  especially  when  accompanied  by  the  pes- 
.session  of  strong  fortresses  bordering  on  the  line  of 
oar  frontier.  It  was,  however,  desirable  to  conci- 
Jiate  their  good  will,  and  to  offer  to  them  aoch  a 
portion  of  territory  as  might  give  them  an  interest 
in  the  new  settlement,  without  offence  or  injnry  tp 
the  Nizam,  and  without  danger  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Company's  possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  prudent  to  limit  the  ttirritory  retained  in  the 
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luuids  of  the  Coippany  and  of  the  Nizam  vithin 
such  botmdfl  of  moderatioD  as  sboold  bear  a  doe 
proportioa  to  their  re^6ctive  expoises  in  the  coo- 
test,  -  and  to  the  neceMapy  means  of  seeming  the 
fbtore  safety  of  their  respective  dominions." 

After  these  obserratioDS,  hit  lordship  conclodes 
ikU  part  ei  the  subject  by  stating,  that  an  attentive 
JBTcstigatitHi  of  every  compuatiT«  Tiev  of  these 
'  importimt  qneations  had  tmninated  In  his  deciding^ 
**  that  the  establishment  of  a  central  and  separate 
gorernment  in  Mysore,  mder  the  protetition  ef 
Ifae  Cmnpany,  atad  the  adniission  of  the  Mahrsttai 
to  a  certun  participation  in  the  dirisiob  <^  the 
conqnmed  teiritory,  were  the  expedients  best  cal- 
culated to  reconcile  the  interests  of  all  parties;  ts 
secure  to  the  Company  a  less  ihWdions  and  more 
^Bcient  share  of  rcTeane,  resonroe,  commenx, 
advantage,  and  military  strength,  than  contd  be 
obtained  nnder  any  distfibntjon  of  toritory'ot 
power;  And  to  aScffd  the  radst  fevdiftaUe  prospect 
of  general  and  permanent  trttiqti&fity  in  India." 
'  His  lordship  next  exphubs,  bi  this  despatch,  llM 
considerations  which  had  regulated  the  partiliM 
of  the  coontry.  The  liKBtricts'ef'Canaia,  intdodl^ 
all  die  sea-coest  of  Mys(^«, .  and' die  profinces 
Immediately  contigiions  to  the  posiessiom  of  die 
Company  on  the  ooost  of  Malabar,  and  the  CamatiC) 
were  of  course  assigned  to  the  English  govemmentt 
to  which  were  added  the  forts  atid  posts  at  tbi 
heads  of  ^e  d^erent  passes  into  Mysore,  and  the 
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foitrew  and  island  of  Seribgapatam,  which  was 
deemed  essratial  to  secure  the  communicadon 
between  the  poMeasions  of  the  C<»npaBy  on  Aw 
coart  of  Coromandel  and  ^at  of  Malabap^  lind  to 
eonnect  the  different  lines  of  defence. 

The  district  of  Goonun-conda,  Gooty,  and 
others  contiguous  to  his  dominions,  were  assigned 
U>  the  Nizam;  and  though  tluU:  prince  had  no 
elBim,  from  the  tetter  of  his  engagements,  which 
could  entitle  him  to  a  share  in  the  advantages  of 
the  settlement,  beyond  his  relative  proportion  ia 
the  expenses  and  exertions  of  the  allied  forces 
during  the  vrar,  Lord  Wellesley  thonght  it  desirable 
that  the  territorial  revenne  retained  in  sovereignty 
by  the  Company,  after  deducting  whatever  charges 
might  be  annexed  to  tenure,  should  not  exceed 
ihat  assigned  to  the  Nizam;  "  but  he  decided  that, 
•a  a  jiist  indemniHcation  for  their  superior  share  in 
Aia  expenses  and  exertions  of  the  war,  the  principal 
benefit  of  whatever  advantages  might  flow  from 
■Byengaganents  to  be  contracted  with  the  n^ 
gBva!nment  of  Mysore  should  be  reserved  for  the 
Clmnpuiy.'" 

Hie  ishaite  of  territory  reserved  as  an  eventual 
cession  to  the  Poonah  government.  Lord  Wellesley 
resolved,  should  be  of  an  amount  neither  exceed- 
ing in  value  two-thirds,  nor  falling  below  one 
j^,  of  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Company  and 
Kkau  AM  Khan;  and  this  share  comprised  the 
parponellyj    Somidah,    Annagoondy,    and  other 
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districts  contiguous  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Paiahwah.  But  as  this  cesaioo*  could  onlj  be 
considered  ss  a  faTonr,  the  goTemment  of  Poonoh 
having  taken  no  share  in  the  war,  his  lordship 
determined  that  it  should  not  be  made  uncondi- 
tionally, but  should  form  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty 
frith  the  Mahratta  empire. 

Tile  reasons  which  led  Lord  WeUesley  to  deter- 
mine upon  restoring  the  ancient  Hinda  femily 
of  Mysore  are  very  fully  stated  in  his  letter,  to 
^ich  we  have  before  referred.  The  strongest 
considerations  of  policy  forbade  the  restoration 
of  the  fiunily  of  Tippoo.  They  had  been  brxjoght 
up  in  hereditary  hatred  of  the  English  government; 
and  could  not,  under  any  arrangement  that  it 
was  possible  to  make,  be  expected  to  forget  the 
great  power  and  independence  from  which  they 
had  fallen.  The  sentiments  of  Ix>rd  WeUesley 
npon  this  subject  are  forcibly  expressed  in  the 
following  passa^  :— 

"  The  heir  of  Tippoo  Snltann  must  have  been 
«dncated  in  the  same  princq)les,  encouraged  to 
indulge  the  same  prejudices  and  passions,  and 
instructed  to  form  the  same  views  of  the  interests 

*  This  cewion  amoanted,  ia  annual  revenue,  to  upwards  of 
two  lacs  and  aixty-three  thouBan^  Canterai  pagodas ;  wliile 
■that  reseired  for  the  establishment  of  the  governnwiit  of 
Mysore,  was  in  value  upwards  of  thirteen  kcs  of  pagtidaa; 
and  comprised  nnre  than  the  ancient  possessions  of  Mysore, 
previously  to  the  usurpatiQU  q{  Hyder  Alj  Khan. 
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andhononr  of  the  thronn  of  Mysore'.  These  sen- 
timents wonld  necessarily  acquire  additional  force 
is  his  mind  irom  the  issne  of  the  late  war.  But 
unexampled  success  had  subverted  the  foundationa 
of  his  father's  empire,  and  transferred  to  our 
possession  every  source  of  the  civil  or  military 
power  of  Mysore;  luad,  placed  on  the  throne  by 
our  fiivonr,  and  limited  by  onr  control,  he  must 
have  felt  himself  degraded  to  a  state  of  humili- 
ation and  weakness  bo  abject  as  no  prince  of  spirit 
irill  brook.  Uuder  such  an  arrangement,  our 
safety  wonld  have  required  us  to  retain  at  least  all 
the  territory  which  we  now  hold  by  the  partition 
treaty  of  Mysore.  Whatever  we  retained  must 
have  been  considered  by  this  prince  as  a  new 
usurpation  upon  his  royal  inheritance,  and  an 
additional  pledge  of  his  degradation  and  disgrace. 
In  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  his  territory  and 
resources,  he  wonld  have  had  less  to  lose,  and 
raore  to  regain,  in  any  struggle  for  the  recovery 
of  his  father's  empire;  nor  does  it  seem  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  heir  of  Hyder  Alt  and 
Tippoo  Sultann,  animated  by  the  implacable  spirit 
and  bold  example  of  bis  parents,  and  accustomed 
to  the  commanding  prospect  of  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  to  the  splendour  of  military  glory, 
might  deliberately  hazard  the  remnant  of  his 
hereditary  possessions  in  pursuit  of  so  proud  an 
object  as  the  recovery  of  that  vast  and  powerful 
empire,  which  for  many  years  had  rendered  his 
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aacesUm  .  the  aconi^  of  the  Ctmatic,  xaA  tb« 
terror  of  this  quarter  of  India. 

."  Iq  the  most  narrow  view  oi  the  anhject,  h 
taoMt  be  admitted*  that  the  son  of  Tippoo  Soltam 
must  have  felt  a  perpetual  interest  >□  the  aobrer^ 
•ion  of  any  settlement  of  Mysore,  founded  on  a 
partition  of  his  father's  domimons,  and  a  limitatiw) 
of  his  own  inde|>eiidence.  If,  therefore,  a  prince 
of  this  race  bad  been  placed  on  the  thiooe  of  My- 
sore, the  foundation  of  the  new  settlement  wrald 
have  been  laid  in  the  very  principle  of  its  om  di»- 
solution.  With' such  a  prince,  no  sincere  alliance, 
DO  concord  of  sentiment  nor  union  of  views,  could 
ever  have  been  established:  {be  aj^earanee  of 
amity  or  attachment  must  have  been  dduuve; 
even  his  submission  must  have  been  reluctant  if 
-  not  treacherous  ;  while  all  his  interests,  his  habits, 
prejudices  and  passions,  his  views,  and  even  Ui 
virtues,  must  have  concurred  to  cherish  an  iire- 
concileable  aversion  to  our  name  and  power,  and 
an  eager  desire  to  abet  the  cause,  to  exasperate  t^ 
animosity,  and  to  receive  the  aid,  of  every  enemy 
<^  the  British  nation.  Whatever  degree  of  influ- 
ence or  strength  might  have  been  left  to  the  native 
government  of  Mysore,  in  such  bands  would  always 
have  been  thrown  into  the  scale  c^ppaed  to  tbek 
interests.  The  hostile  power  of  Mysore  voaU 
have  been  weakened,  but  Qot  destroyed :  au  enepty 
would  have  still  remained  iu  the  centre  of  your 
possessions,  watching  every  occasion  to  repair  the 
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waaiortaamt  of'  hit  fiamtj  at  th«r  expeiue^  and 
foiDung  a  poiat  of  vai«i  for  tbe  nadinrtioiu  of 
evwj  dboont^ntei  &cti<m  in  India,  and  for  the  in- 
trigaes  of  every  emi«mrj  of  th«  Fraidi." 

Undtf  thcae  impreauonBj  he  rasbWecl  to  axdnda 
tilua  fiunily  jrom  all  power,  and  to  raiae  the  ancient 
btnue  of  Mysore  to  the  goTommeut  of  that 
(oontry  i  a  meaanre,  vhich  waa  recommended 
hy  crreiy  considention  of  policy,  hnmanity,  and 
jqstice. 

**  The  indtgBitl«B"  (Lord  Welleiley  statea*) 
"  vhicib  the  fiuauly  of  Myaore  had  snfiered,  etpt- 
eially  daring  the  cruel  and  tyntnnical  reign  of 
Uppoo  Sultaun,  and  the  atato  of  degradation  and 
puaery  to  vhicfa  they  had  been  reduced,  mnit 
natnrally  excite  a  sentiment  of  gratitnde  and  at- 
tachment in  their  minda  towarda  that  pover  which 
^KHild  not  only  deKrer  them  from  oppreuicm,  but 
tiaiae  thesn  to  a  atate  of  considerable  afflnence  and 
ibtinction-  Between. the  Britiah  gorermnent  and 
dua  fuuily  an  jnterconrae  of  friendship  and  kind- 
ness liad  subsisted :  in  the  most  desperate  crisis  of 
tbeir  advene  fortune  they  had  fonned  no  con- 
nexion with  your  enemies :  their  elevation  wo^ild  foe 
lite  apontaneoua  act  of  your  generoBity ;  and  from 
ywar  aiqiport  alone  could  they  ever  hope  to  be 
daamtained  npon  the  throne,  either  against  the 
tenily  of  Tippoo  Snltann,  or.  against  any  other 
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daimaat.  They  moat  fiatmally  view  with  as  eye 
(^  jealoiuy  all  the  ^eckis  of  the  usuipiiig  £muly> 
and  conseqaently  he  adverse  to  the  French,  or  to 
any  state  connected  with  that  fiuuily  in  its  how* 
ditary  hatred  of  the  British  government.  Hie  heir 
of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  if  placed  on  the  throne, 
mnst  feel  that  his  continuance  in  that  8tati<ui  de* 
pended  on  the  stability  of  the  new  settlement  in  all 
itg  parts ;  it  must  therefore  be'his  interest  to  unite, 
with  cordiality  and  zeal,  in  every  effort  necessary 
to -its  harmcmy,  efficiency,  and  vigour.  Tlie  effect 
of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  afiairs  of  Mysore 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  mere  destruction  of  the 
hostile  power  which  menaced  -our  safety ;  in  the 
pkce  of  that  power  Would  be  substitnted  on^ 
whose  interest  and  resources  might  be  absolutely 
identified  with  our -own  :  and  the  kingdom  of  My- 
sore, so  long  the  source  of  calamity  or  alarm  to 
the  Caniatic,  mi^t  become  a  new  -barrier  of  our 
defence,  and  might  supply  fresh  means  oi  wealth 
and  strength  to  the  Company,  their  sulgects,  and 
allies." 

Having  resolved  upon  these  measures,  orders 
were  given  for  their  immediate  execution.  Tkt 
descendants  of  the  Sultaun  were  removed  .to  Vel- 
lore;  where  excellent  accommodations  were 'pre- 
pared for  their  reception ;  liberal  penaious  assigned 
for  their  support ;  and  every  .  attention  and  indul- 
gence shown,  which  were  due  to  their  rank  and 
situation,  and  could  be  rendered  compatible  with 
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the.  prevention  of  their  escape  from  that  fortress. 
,Tlie  diief 'Mahotnedan  Sirdars*  ofrthe  Snltaim 
were  also  provided,  for  by- liberal  pensions;  and 
every  step  was  taken  whicb  could  toid  to  reconcile 
the  family,  adberenta  -  and  servants,  of  the  late 
Sdttaim  to  the  arrangement  which,  was  intended.  . 
Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  sons  of 
l^ppoo  Sohaon  from  Seringf^tam, ,  Kistna  Baj 
.Oodawer,  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  the  lineal 
desc«idant-(^the  ancient  family  of  Mysore^  whose 
poorer  Hyder  Ally  Khan  had  usurped .  in  the  year 
1761,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  Fomeah,  a  bramin  of  great  ability  and  reputa- 
tion, who  had  been  the  chief  financial  minister  of 
Xippoo,  was  appointed  dewan  or  minister  to  the 
young  prince.  Two  treaties  were  formed  with  this 
prince,  one  termed  the  partition  treaty -J-,  and  the 
other  the  subsidiary  treaty  of  Seringapatamj^. 
.  The  first'  of  these  treaties  was  contracted  between 
the  Engtish  government,  that  of  the  Soubah  of  the 
I>eckan,  and  the  new  state  of  Mysore.  The  exact 
amonnt  of  the  territories  to  be  kept  by  the  British 
government,  and  that  of  Hyderabad,  was  settled  iq 
this  treaty ;  and  the  amount  and  mode  of  payment 
of  the  pensions  allotted  for  the  support  of  the 
family  and  chief  officers  of  the  Siiltaun  was  also 
fixed.    The  territory,  which  it  had  been  resolved  to 

•  Principal  officere. 

t  Under  date  tlie  SSod  of  June,  1799. 

t  Under  date  the  8tb  of  July,  1799. 
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secure  for  the  state  of  Poongb,  ww,  by  the  condi* 
tions  of  thia  treaty,  to  be  giraii  to  the  l^aishwah, 
provided  that  prince  acceded  to  it  within  «  mondi 
from  the  day  on  which  it  should  he  ccanmoBicaMd 
to  him ;  and  provided  he  gave  8atii^u:tion  to  ih» 
English  government^  and  that  of  Hyderabad,  re- 
jecting acme  points  priding  between  these  oonrts 
fend  that  of  Fooaah.  In  the  evtnx  oi  the  Paiabwah 
not  acceding  to  the  treaty  to  be  offered  to  hii 
aecq>taAce,  the  territoriei  reierved  &r  him  vera 
to  be  divided  between  the  Nlsam  and  the  Com- 
pany t  but  a  proportioo  of  twO'thiida  waa  to  be 
givNi  to  the  former. 

To  the  mbaidiary  treatyof  Mysore*  dieSonbahdar 
of  the  Deckan  was  not  a  party.    It  was  an  engage- 

*  Sy  this  treaty  it  wsa  Btipalsted,  that  the  Compuijr  shonld 
mftintain  a  miUtar;  force  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mtbofc,  and  that  the  Rajah  ehoald  pay  an  atuiaal  stihaidy  of 
MTCn  laca  of  pago^aa  for  the  mpport  of  thta  font.  It  iru 
fnrthnr  afrresd,  that  in  tb«  «Tent  Qf  K(tqu)Tdiiu>r  «^eDMa 
Wing  incviTed  for  the  deCsnco  of  the  territortet  of  the  oov 
tncting  parties,  or  in  preparstions  for  hoatititiei  agwnit  sbj 
enemy  of  the  two  states,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  was  to  contribate 
towards  the  expenditure  in  nich  proportion  as  shonld  appear 
to  the  Oovemor-general  of  India,  after  Ui  attntiT*  raneideca* 
tim  of  his  meanj,  just  and  reasonabIe> 

Under  the  declared  resolntion  of  providing  sgainat  the  po«U" 
hility  of  the  Company's  goTeniment  snSering  I^  any  futore 
failure  gf  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  forces 
which  it  was  hound  to  maintain  for  the  defence  of  Mysore,  it 
vas  stipulated,  that,  on  such  event  appearing  probahle,  the 
English  gorernment  possessed  a  i%ht,  either  to  introduce  such 
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moot  fanned  to  settle  the  relations  between  the 
new  state  of  Myiore  and  the  Brituh  gOTenuuent ; 
and,  izom  its  stipolatitms,  the  former  became  in  ft 
great  de^ee  dependent  tq>on  th«  latter  for  it*  poli- 
tical existence. 

The  jealoQs^  and  almost  hostilet  Bpirit  with  which 
this  Mahiattas  r^arded  owe  operaticou  ogaipit 
Tippoo,  and  die  ctniflicts  with  iiiiich  the  aovthem 
part  of  the  Peninsula  wai  threatened  from  the  weak 
and  distracted  condition  of  the  Paishwtih's  govem- 
meat,  pointed  out  the  qrgent  necessity  of  adding, 
hj  every  practicable  means,  to  th«  efficiency  of  the 
aUiance  with  the  Nizam,  at  that  became  the  chief 

rq[iiUti<ma  and  ordinancts  in  the  intenwl  management  of  tlw 
rerennea,  or  \a  assume,  and  bring  under  its  direct  mansgoment, 
■Dd  part  ot  parts  of  the  cormtry  of  M;^ore,  as  might  be  necea- 
ttry  to  render  the  fande  fixed  for  the  muotenance  of  the  troops 
•ffseid  and  awljAlB.  On  tlM  part  of  the  Brltieh  goreni- 
meut  h  wu  agreed,  to  rend«r  the  BiQih  »  true  and  imthful 
aecotnit  <^  the  rev^nnea  so  aeaimed  {  and  it  vas  atipolatad, 
that  the  actnal  receipts  of  the  Jlajah,  under  no  poaaible  cir- 
cmnatances  or  arrasgementi  were  to  be  lets  than  one  lac  of  pa- 
godas territorial  revenne,  and  one-fifth  of  the  prodoce  of  the 
COBDtrlaa  coded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Uyaore. 

In  Oia  treaty  the  Bajab  of  Mysore  agreed  to  re&iia  ftVm  «U 
CMnmnnicatton  or  corrBapandence  with  my  foreign  stat«i  tnd 
to  admit  no  Earopean  foreigners  into  bii  country  or  auriet. 
fie  aUo  agreed  to  permit  the  British  government  to  garrison 
with  its  own  troops  such  fortresses  in  the  country  of  Mysore, 
«a  it  might  think  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  engagements 
far  froteceiag  and  dafending  that  Idogdom, 
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means  of  preserving  the  British  possessiopa,  and 
those  of  its  allies,  in  a  state  of  peace  and  traa- 
qoilUty. 

For  the  attaintneDt  of  this  object,  it  was  necea> 
sary  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  subsidiary  force 
-frith  the  Nizam ;  and  to  adopt  measures  for  aecoring 
the  English  government  against  those  risks  to  wUdi 
it  was  probable  this  connexion  would  be  early  ex- 
posed from  the  weak  and  fluctnating  coundls  of 
that  princ». 

To  effect  this  important  point,  nothing  seemed 
so  desirable  as  to  commute  the  monthly  peconiary 
payment  of  subsidy  for  a  cession  of  territory. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  were 
manifold  and  obvious.  By  its  adoption,  an  end 
wonld  be  put  to  that  recurrence  of  irritation 
which  must  always  be  expected  to  attend  pecnniaiy 
payments  from  sordid  or  extravagant  courts.  The 
resources  npon  which  the  support  of  a  laige 
English  force  must  depend  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  government,  instead  of 
being  in  those  of  another  state,  whose  imprudence, 
distress,  or  treachery,  might,  at  any  critical  mo- 
inent,  endanger  the  general  safety ;  and  no  future 
prince  of  the  Deckan  was  likely  to  desire  the 
dissolution  of  the  connexion  when,  by  a  cession 
of  territory,  he  had  paid  in  perpetuity,  and  by 
advance,  for  the  services  of  the  troops  by  which  his 
dominions  were  protected.     These  were  among 
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the  leading  considerations  wfaicfa  indaced  hard 
\l^ellesley  to  negotiate  with,  the  Nizam  the  new 
tecaty*,  bearing  date  the  12th  of  October,  1800. 

*  B7  this  tresty  the  Britisb  gofenunent  engaged  to  permit 
DO  powvT  nor  state  whatever  to  coDumt  with  impunity  any  act 
of  unproToked  aggression  or  hostility  upon  the  territoiies  of 
tbe  mzam ;  and  to  enable  the  Company  to  fal£l  this  engage- 
ment  in  an  efficient  manner,  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  * 
ngitaent  of  native  eavalry,  were  permanently  added  to  the 
■nbsidiary  force  to  be  maintained  by  the  state  of  Hyderabad. 
To  secnie  the  constant  and  r^ular  payment  of  this  augmented 
force,  the  Nizam  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  Company  all  the 
territories  wbidi  he  had  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam 
in  179S|  and  the  treaty  of  Mysore  in  1700.  With  a  Tiew  of 
^eaoTVii^'a  well-defined  boundary,  some  changes  were  made 
ill  tluB  cesaloQ ;  tbe  Nizam  retaining  Kupool,  Oujundergbnr, 
^v.,  and  giving  Adoni,  ^.,  in  their  lieu,  being  countries 
sitosted  to  tbe  south  of  the  river  Toombaddrah,  which,  by  this 
cettlement,  formed  the  boundary  between  tbe  two  states. 

Id  the  event  of  war  takii^  place  between  the  contracting 
pnrtiea  and  n  third  state,  the  Nizam  agreed  that  the  wliole  of 
the  subsidiary  force,  except  two  battalions,  which  were  to  he 
kept  near  his  person,  should  be  employed  against  the  enemy  ; 
and  that  the  force  should,  on  such  event,  be  immediately 
joined  by  six  tliousand  infantry  and  nine  thousand  horse  of  his 
own  troops. 

Tbe  Niwn  also  agreed  to  enter  into  no  negotiati<«  with 
oAer  states  without  Infoming  and  consulting  tbe  Company's 
gorenunent:  and  the  latter  agreed,  that  it  would  in  no 
instance  interfere  with  the  Nizam's  children,  relations,  or 
rabjects ;  with  respect  to  whom  it  would  always  conaidef  him 
mbs<rinte. 

He  Nizam  engaged  not  to  commit  hostilities  against  any 
other  state ;  and,  in  the  event  of  differences  arising  between 
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The  revenue  of  the  terntories  ceded  to  the 
Compuiy  by  thU  treaty  was  aboiU  17,58,000 
pagodas ;  but  tbelr  impprUBoe,  in  a  political  and 
military  point  of  view,  was  still  greater  than  their 
becnniary  value.  Their  local  situation  added  to 
the  security  of  the  former  possessions  of  the 
Compaliy  on  the  coast  of  Coromandelt  and  to 
those  of  the  new  state  of  Mysore;  to  both  of 
which  they  formed  a  defined  and  good  mMitary 
boundary. 

The  British  goTemment  (as  we  have  mentioned) 
reserved  a  considerable  portion  €d  the  conqnoed 
tenitoriea  of  Tii^poo  Snltuin,  to  be  given  to  the 
Pislahwah,  on  Ae  condition  of  his  acceding  to  an 
alliance  calculated  to  preserve  the  general  tran- 
quillity. That  prince,  however,  acting  under  ihc 
control  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  (who  continued 
with  a  large  anny,  and  almost  the  whole  of  hia 
FVenoh  brigades,  at  Poonah)  rejected  this  eqni* 
able  proposal ;  and  the  reserved  territory  was  shared, 
agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  partition 
treaty,  between  the  English  government  and  ibat 
of  Hyderabad. 

kin  sad  tsotlwr  pomr.  it  •«•  st^dttod  that  Oey  mw  toW 

«4ju|ite4  by  thv  Ooiqn^'a  gaT«naieiit,  and  tint  tk»  Naoi 
Via  to  aequicaw  i&  Um  jnaim  of  its  dactrioa- 

It  «u  stipulated,  tkat  in  tho  anaX  of  aitber  tha  Paiihvtlh ' 
Bagojee  Bhonselah,  or  Dowlut  Row  Siodia,  deairiDg  to  b«  a 
P«ty  in  tl^  tnttj,  tkej  sltoald  be  admitted  ts  all  H«  adrtn- 
tsgaa. 
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-  In  tlie  b^inniB^  of  the  year  1801,  the  occtu^ 
rence  of  war  between  Jesnuit  Row  Holkar  and 
Sndift  had  forced  tlie  Utter  to  moveiramPoouah; 
and  the  diattaction  which  thia  event  had  cteatod 
among  the  Mahratta  states  appeared  to  Lord 
WeUesle^  to  oonstitiite  a  most  &Toaxafale  crisis 
for  oesBpaasiiig  the  c(MDplete  estabUaluneBt  of  the 
Britidi  uttereatg  ait  the  conrt  of  Poonalk  Thia  be 
jeaired  to  do  npon  a  basis  that,  iriiile  it  aecoicd 
Hoit  stability  and  dBeiency  of  the  Paiahwah'a  aiH 
diority,  intafered  with  n«Bie  oi  the  real  righto  tar 
poaaeaaions  of  the  great  feodatoriea  in  the  Mak< 
latta  atate ;  an^  canaequea^j,  could  only  be 
oppoaed  by  them  on  the  grounds  of  its  frnatiat- 
ing  their  [dans  of  cneroacbmcBt  and  aggraBdiBfr< 
meBt,  iriuch.  it  had  becrane  the  imperious  podioy 
of  dH  British  goFerimient  to  cheeky  as  -  Aeir 
jwosecntioai  was  altogedier  incompatible  with  the 
■ainteaBnoe  of  ibe  system  which  it  had  been  cosO' 
pc2ked  to  adopt  for  ita  own  sa£ety»  and  liut  of  ita 


■  The  Faishwah  had  hmisclf  made  a  general  ptfr- 
position  for  entering  into  a  dcfenrirc  alKanca  widi 
tbe  flritisk  goreramcsit  t  buttbenataieof  ihecon- 
diliaBa  of  -the  treaty  wbidi  he  piopeaed,  and  Ae 
actual  state  of  faia  power,  indaeed  tho  Ganrmah- 
geaend  to  reject  his  propoaition»  the  side  otject 
of  wbidi  was  to  reestablish  and  siqiport  his  own 
personal  authority,  .without  admitting  our  govern- 
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ment  to  the  ezerciBe  of  the  inflaence  Docessary  for 
itB  own  security  and  that  -of-  its  allies.' 

Before  the  date  •  on  which  Lord 'Wcllesley  re- 
ceived the  t^ort  of  the  negotiations  nt  Pooiwh, 
accounts  had  reached  India  of  the  peace  of -Amiens.' 
The  scene  was  consequently  opoi  to  French  intrigoe ; ' 
and  if  Sindia  regained,  by  the  defeat  of  Holhar,  (an 
event  then  probable,)  the  complete  ascendency 
over  the  Paisbwah,  and  the  entire  control  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  from  the  basks  of  the  -Crttiiges 
to  the  sea  of  Malabar — th^re  could  not  be-  a  dbnbt- 
in  the  mind  of  any  man  in  the  least  degree  ac- 
quainted-with  the  constitution  of  the  army  of  that 
chief,  and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the' French 
officers  in  his '  service,  that  ^eir  nation  migh^ 
in  a  very  few  years,  without  violating  one  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  aid  him  to  thecoiudi-' 
dation  of  a  military  power  which- would  strike  at 
the  very  existence  of  the  British  govenimeDt'  in 
Ibidla.  It  did  not  appear  likely  that  the  ezeobttbn 
of  such  a  plan  would  meet  with  any  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  jealousy  of  Sindia,  who  had  become 
fimiiliar'With  the  system  which  it  was  the  policy*  of 
the  French -to  pursue.  To  that  both  his  predeces*' 
sor  and  himself  had  owed'  their  -power ;  and  he 
was  consequently  disposed  to  pursue  it. 

The  territories  of  the  Paishwah' having  beoi  the 

scene  of  continual  conflict,  from  the  death  of-Mwi> 

•  June,  I80«. 
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hoo  Row,  vere  not  able,  in  their  exhausted  state, 
to:8[q)port,  even  for  a  few  months,  the  hordes  of' 
banditti  which  were  daily  pouring  in  Irom  Malwa' 
and  Hindnstan,  to  contend'  at  Poonah  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 

This  fact,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  made  it 
evident,  that  if  the  armies  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 
H^ojee  Bhonselah,  were  permitted  to  make  the 
imnrinces  of  the  Poonah  state  th^  theatre  of  war- 
&re,  those  armies  mnst  be,  early  forced  by  want,  if 
not  invited  by  policy,  ,to  invade  the  territories  of 
die  British  government,  or  its  alJies.  This  cir-' 
comatance  therefore  formed  in  itself  a  strong  proof, 
not  merely  of  the  expediency,  bnt  of  the  necessity, 
of  the  measores  pursued  on  this  occasion  by  Lord 
Weliesley. 

In  the  contest  which  took  place  in  1802,  between 
Dowlnt  Row  Sindia  and  Holkar,  the  Paishwah 
jomed  with  the  former,  vdiose  army  sustained 
a  signal  defeat  near  Pocmah,  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber.' Badjerow,  who  had  moved  out  of  his  capital 
before  the  action' commenced,  immediately  fled 
towards  the  sea-coast,  having  previously  sent  his 
miiiister' to  the  British  resident*,  with  a  writing 
sealed  'with  his  own  seal,  containing  his  fx>nsent  to 
receive  a  subsidiary  force,  and  to  cede,  for  its  sub- 
Bistence,  territory  either  in  Guzerat,'or  in  his 
southern  territories,  producing  an  annual  revenue 
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of  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupeet.  Ilw  miiUBter*  at  the 
same  time  that  he  made  thii  propositioii,  aasiirad 
Ae  resident  in  the  most  positiTe  manner,  that  it 
was  the  iDtention  ^  his  master  to  conchide  a  de- 
fenaive  alliance  wi^  the  honourable  Company,  on 
the  basis  (riFthe  treaty  of  Hyderabad. 

The  Govemor-general,  as  soon  as  he  rso^Ted 
the  prelimiiHiry  eagagement  offered  to  hia  ais 
ceptance  from  the  Faidiwah,  eimfirmed  it;  and 
desired  that  prince  should  be  informed,  that  all  the 
resonrces  of  the  British  government  shtmld  be  on- 
ployed  for  the  re-establidunent  of  his  aothority. 
The  resident  was  also  direiited  to  give  to  the  pf6> 
liminaries  the  form  of  a  defensitw  treaty,  and  to 
ebtidn  the  P&ishwah's  consent  to  snob  articles  as 
were  requisite  in  favour  of  the  British  govon- 
ment. 

The  Paishwah,  whm  near  the  searcoast,  soiieitsd 
the  aid  of  a  vessel  and  protection  fKon  flw  govern* 
ment  of  Bombay.  His  requests  were  compiled 
with,  and  he  embarked  im  board  the  Herculean, 
an  English  vessel,  sent  fet  his  aoeommodntiaBj 
and  proceeded  to  Bassein,  whefe  he  arrived  on  tlw 
IGth  o(  December.  He  was  joined  at  diat  plntt 
by  the  British  resident  j  and,  after  a  short  af^odft- 
tion,  a  definitive  treaty  of  defensive  alhanoe  was 
concluded  between  hkn  tad  the  Biitiidi  govcia- 
ment. 

By  this  treaty,  which  is  dated  the  Slst  Decem- 
ber, 1802,  the  English  g^venment  bound  itself  to 
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fambfa  to  the  I^ushtrah  a  subiicUaiy  force  of  iix 
IwttalioiiB  of  nadvc  in&ntry,  with  a  ooinple* 
gnent  of  field^ieeea  and  Enropeao  artiUery-men  i 
fiur  the  paynrai  of  which '  force,  the  Paiihwah 
agreed  to  make  over  territory  to  iin  amonBt  of 
tw«nt7-eix  lacs  of  rapces.  All  claims  of  the 
Paishwah,  and  his  femily,  on  Sorat,  and  the  dis- 
trldfl  under  the  English  government  in  Gruzerat, 
W>ere  Anally  adjmted;  and  that  prince  agreed  to 
ftblde  by  the  arbitratioa  of  the  Company  in  all  hit 
unsettled  disputes  with  the  Soubahdar  of  the 
Deckan,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  some  nnaettled 
accounts  with  the  fiunily  <^  die  Gwickar  tn 
Chueiat,  whose  previous  engagements  with  the 
CfMnpaay  he  fhlly  recognised.  The  Palsfawah 
also  ei^aged  to  diaduu^  from  his  swice  any 
BoTopeans  belonging  to  natioDs  hostile  to  the 
ftigHslt,  or  discovered  meditating  injnry,  or  eap> 
rylng  on  intrigues  injurious  to  the  interests  of  cnur 
Wrticn. 

SofA  were  the  fwincipal  conditions  of  tids  treaty. 
It  will  be  next  neceseai^  to  state  the  measures 
adopted  to  facilitate  its  complete  executicm,  and  to 
secure  to  the  British  government  all  the  advanti^es 
expected  from  this  important  alliance. 
'  Tie  army  of  Port  St.  Geoi^,  under  the  com- 
inand  of  General  Stuart,  had  advanced  to  the  bank 
of  the  Toombuddra,  to  support  this  treaty,  which 
indnded  the  restoiutJMi  of  the  Paishwah  to  his 
tbrcme  at  Poonah.      General  WeUetky  was  de- 
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tached  in  front,  with  a  select  corps,  to  efect.this 
object;  and  advancing  in  co-operation  with  the 
subsidiary  force  in  the  Deckan,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Sterenson,  through  the  flonthem  parts 
of  the  Faishwah's  territories,  he  reached  Poonah 
on  the  20th  of  April.  The  troops  of  Holkar  fled 
at  his  approach ;  and  Badjerow,  who  had  left 
Basaein  when  he  learnt  that  the  British  forces 
were  coming  to  his  aid,  entered  Poonah,  and  was 
reseated  on  his  Musnud  in  that  coital,  on  the 
13th  of  May. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  alliance,  which  were  the 
flight  of  Holkar,  and  the  cheerful  and  dutiful  obe- 
dience of  some  of  his  chief  feudatories  *,  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Paishwab,  and  afforded  to  tbe 
English  govermo^t  a  momentary  hope,  that  this 
great  measure  of  policy  would  be  effected  without 
a  war.  These  hopes  were,  however,  early  dis^ 
pointed,  by  the  advance  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia, 
and  the  Bhonselah,  towards  the  frontier  of  our  ally 
the  Jfizam,  and  the  delays  and  evasions .  with 
which  these  chiefs  treated  the  different  propositions 
offered  to  their  consideration  by  the  British  rest' 
dent-f-  at  the  court  of  Sindia. 

*  The  aontheni  Jagheerdars,  who  were  th«  principal  frii4>' 
tones  of  the  Paishwah,  had  joined  General  Wellealef  as  he 
marched  through  their  country,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Poonah,  to  pay  their  oheisance  to  Badjerow,  which  aome  of 
them  had  not  done  for  many  years  before. 
.   t  ColODel  CoUine. 
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Dowlat  Row  Sindia,  after  several  communica- 
tions vith  the  resident,  had  acknowledged  that  he 
could  have  no  right,  from  his  being  guarantee  to 
the  treaty  of  Satbye,  (the  ground  of  objection  he 
had  Bnt  taken^)  to  oppose  any  treaty  between  the 
BritiBh  goTemment  and  the  Paishwah;  and  after 
admitting,  that  his  interest  had  been  advanced  by 
the  expulsion  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  ft'om  Poo- 
Jtab,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Badjerow,  he 
declared  in  explicit  terms,  "  That  he  had  no 
intention  to  impede  the  performance  of  the  ar- 
rangements lately  concluded  between  the  Faishwah 
and  the  British  government ;  but  that  he  shoidd, 
on  the  contrary,  desire  to  perfect  the  amity  which 
then  existed  between  the  Faishwah,  the  British 
government,  and  his  own  states." 

Five  days  after  that  declaration,  Sindia's  minis- 
ters remonstrated  with  the  resident  against  the 
advance  of  the  British  troops  to  Foonah ;  bat  this, 
tfiey  were  informed,  could  not  be  prevented,  as  it 
was  a  condition  of  the  engagement  into  which  we* 
had  entered  with  the  Faishwah,  and  of  which, 
they  were  reminded,  Sindia  had  expressed  his  foil 
^probation. 

.  About  the  period  at  which  the  resident  reached 
Sindia's  camp  at  Bhurrampore  (February  27th),  he 
received  secret  information  of  a  league  being  in 
agitation  between,  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs, 
for  objects  hostile  to  the  British  government; 
and  the  advance  of  the  ann  j  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
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to  join  Sindia,  combined  with  the  active  n^otia- 
tioni  which  the  latter  chief  carried  on  with  HoUgu-, 
gave  some  credibility  to  this  informatiDn.  Bpt, 
on  the  other  hand^  when  the  natttre  of  that 
respective  govemmenta  was  considNed,  thei«  ap- 
peared good  grounds  to  doubt  their  power  of  coio- 
bination ;  and  it  was  quite  evident,  that  if  such 
a  league  were  even  formed,  their  rooted  aaimo- 
sities,  and  clashing  interests^  would  prereait  any 
serious  danger  irom  it. 

Sindia  had,  in  fact,  no  objection  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  govenunent  for  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Paishwah,  as  Icmg  as 
he  saw  a  prospect  of  that  being  usurped  by  Jea- 
wunt  Row  Holkar.  He  thought  that  our  policy 
might  aid  his  eflforts  to  destroy  bis  rivalf  who,  fnffli 
his  success  at  Foonab,  had  obtained  great  power 
and  rqtutation  i  but  the  moment  be  found  that 
the  British  govemment  had,  by  its  energy,  and  the 
great  celerity  of  its  operations,  obliged  Holkar 
to  fly,  and  established  the  Paishwah  at  Poonah 
without  his  assistance,  bla  plans  changed ;  and  he 
resolved  to  oppose  that  treaty,  to  which  he  had 
before  given  the  most  imqnalified  assent. 

To  effect  this,  his  first  object  was  to  reach  Foo- 
nab, But  as  bis  presence  at  that  capital  could  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  disturbing,  if  it  did  not 
altogether  annul,  the  recent  engagements  concluded 
with  the  Paishwah,  the  Governor-general  deter- 
mined to  oppose  it.     He  accordingly  directed  tba 
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residoit  at  his  court  to  insist  upoa  Sindia  either 
retreaiiiig  from  the  threatening  position  he  then 
oociqued  iqwn  the  Nizam's  frontier,,  and  recrossing 
the  Nerboddahf  or  that  he  should  give  some 
onequiTQcal  proof  of  his  inteotioDs  not  being 
hostile. 

A»  there  were  grounds  of  apprehension*  that 
Sindia  would  not  relinquish  his  schemes  without 
a  contest,  orders  were  given  to  Major-general  Wei* 
leiley  to  be  prepared  to  act ;  and  that  officer,  with 
a  view  of  eventually  co-operating  with  the  subsi- 
diary force  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  advanced  a 
few  marches  to  the  northward  of  Poonah,  where  he 
established  a  constant  and  almost  daily  intercourse 
with  the  British  resident  in  Dowlut  Row  Sindia's 
camp. 

The  resident,  at  an  interview  with  that  chief  on 
the  37th  of  May,  communicated  the  treaty  of  Baa- 
•eiQ;  and  Sindia  and  his  minister  declared,  after^, 
a  careful  perusal  of  every  article,  that  it  contained ' 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious  to  his 
legitimate  authority.  But,  though  he  made  this 
dedaration,  he  would  not  explain  to  the  resident 
what  were  his  intentions;'  and  on  being  much 
pressed  at  this  conference  for  an  explanation,  Sindia 
broke  it  up,  saying,  "  After  my  interview  with  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  you  shall  be  informed  whether  we 
will  have  war  or  peace." 

This  extraordinary  menace,  placing  the  question 
of  war  or  peace  upon  the  result  of  a  conference 
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vith  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  lessened  the  ht^es  of 
ternuDatiag  this  negoUation  amicably.  Tht 
Bhonslah,  on  whose  decision  it  was  likely  to  turn, 
had  never  been  on  a  cordial  footing  with  die 
English  government ;  and  there  was  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  view  any  measures  which  straigth- 
ened  the  power  of  the  Paishw^  with  partictdar 
jealousy,  as  he  was  known  to  cherish  fa<^es  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  the  first  dignity  in  the  Mahratta 
empire,  to.  which,  from  birth,  he  had  some  claims. 
The  Govemor-generjd,  aware  of  these  sentiments, 
had  taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  concili- 
ate this  chief;  and  had  addressed  a  letter  to  him 
explanatory  of  the  scope  and  intention  of  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Foonah.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
communication  was  received  afforded  Uttle  hope  of 
his  being  an  advocate  for  peace :  on  the  ctmtrarj, 
there  was  just  ground  to  believe,  that  the  Bhuuldi 
would,  upon  this  occasion,  stimulate  SindiB,  and 
every  chief  over  whom  he  had  influence,  to  hostili- 
ties; for  though  his  character  was  the  c^osite 
of  warlike,  be,  like  almost  all  the  Mahrattas,  anti- 
cipated success  in  such  a  contest;  It  was  evident 
both  from  their  expressions  &nd  correspondence, 
that  they  drew  all  their  conclusions  firom  the  events 
of  the  former  war  which  they  had  carried  on  against 
the  English.  They  seemed,  indeed,  at  this  momnit 
to  have  forgotten  the  changes  produced  by  a  period 
ot  twenty-two  years ;  and,  both  from  their  constant 
recurrence  to  the  success  which  had  foimerly  M- 
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tended  the  combination  against  ua,  and  from  the  ob- 
stacles which  their  ignorance  and  pride  opposed  to 
tfa^  taking  a  jnst  view  of  the  increase  of  oar  power 
subseqnently  to  that  period,  it  was  early  obviona  to  alt 
persons  near  the  scene  of  negotiation,  that  they  were 
resolved  on  precipitating  a  war  in  spite  of  every  effort 
wluch  coold  be  used  to  prevent  that  extremity. 

Lord  Wellesley,  as  soon  as  he  received  an  account 
oS  the  nnfiivoarable  state  of  the  negotiations  with 
Sindia*  vested  the  officers  in  command  of  the 
armies  in  Hindnstan  and  the  Deckan  with  the  most 
complete  civil,  military,  and  political  powers  in 
those  quarters.  Major-general  Wellesley  was  spe-  ^ 
cifically  authorized,  at  this  early  stage,  to  negotiate 
arrangements  6r  treaties,  either  by  himself,  or 
throagh  residents  or  agents,  with  Siodia,  Holkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  with  a  view  of  prevailing  / 
np<Hi  those  chiefs  to  retire  with  their  armies  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  states,  or  to  give  some 
snfBcient  pledge  of  their  pacific  disposition  towards 
the  British  government  and  its  allies :  he  was  fur- 
liier  charged  to  demand  a  peremptory  declaration 
of  Sindia'a  intentions,  and  to  insist  upon  the  de- 
claration being  given  in  a  certain  number  of 
days,  to  be  settled  at  the  discretion  of  the  Major- 
general;  but  to  be  fixed  reasonably  with  refer- 
ence to  the  season,  and  to  the  possible  opening 
of  the  campaign  in  a  manner  advantageous  to  the 
British  government.  If  satis&ctory  explanations 
were  not  given,  the  general  was  instructed-to  recall 
Vofc.  I.  S 
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the  resident  from  Sindia's  camp;  and  directed,  if 
boitiUties  becamd  inevitahle,  to  cany'  ilietn  on  in 
ihe  moat  actire  manner,  and  foUdw  up  his  anccess, 
without  listening  to  any  propual  for  peace,  nndl 
tbe  power  of  the  chiefa  against  whom  the  war  was 
waged  ihould  be  totally  annihilated.  General  Wel- 
lesley  had  also  authority  given  him  to  conclnde  a 
peace  with  Sindia,  or  the  Rajah  of  fierar,  conjointlf, 
dr  separately,  as  might  appear  moat  expedient. 

In  the  instmctionB  to  Lord  Lake,  who  wa»atthe 
bead  of  a  large  army  in  Hindustan,  the  objects  to 
be  acoompliabed,  if  war  took  place,  were  fiiHy 
pointed  out.  These  were, '  the  com{^ete  reduction 
of  that  independent  and  formidable  French  antho- 
fity  which  had  been  established  in  Hindustan;  the 
occiipatiou  of  the  whole  space  of  the  'iDuab,  or 
country  between  the  Jumna  tuid  the  Ganges,  as 
iar  as  the  mountains  of  CnmaoHn ;  and  the  pos- 
sesBJoa  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  a  chain  of  posts  on  ^k 
right  banks  of  the  Jnmna*,  from  the  mountains  of 
CmoftOHn  to  the  proviDce  of  Bondelcund. 

*'  The  Goremor-genersl  informed  Lord  Lake  in  these  ia> 
struotknsi  that  it  wu  not  bia  inteatioa  to  extund  tbe  Comf%tf'» 
poBseaaiona  beyond  the  Una  of  tha  Jwoob,  Agra  a>d  IMU 
included,  and.  a  chain  of  posts  to  protect  tha  navigBtioa  of  t]ie 
river.  Ail  the  connexions,  which  might  be  formed  to  the  soutb 
and  west  of  the  Junma  beyond  this  line,  he  desired  to  have 
apon  the  priociplea  of  defensive  alliance,  or  tributary  depead- 
eace,  bo  as  to  leave  existing  between  the  British  possesions 
BSd  tbe  Mahratta  empire  a  barriar  formed  by  petty  statts,  fneif 
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Ttw  OoTenior-^eDera],  in  these  ittBthMtioiis, 
l^aoed  great  importance  in  the  early  rescue  of  the 
person  and  titaiax  authority  of  the  Moghul  ftou 
the  French  party.  He  also  signified  his  Intention 
of  subduing  Bundelcund,  the  vicinity  t>f  which  to 
Benaresj  and  to  several  of  the  most  valuable  pos^ 
sessions  o£  the  Company,  making  it  dangerous  to  I 
leave  that  province  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  opinion  of  the  Govemol-'general,  respecting      ^ 
the  beat  mode  of  carrying  every  part  of  these  in>       ' 
strdctiona  into  execntiont  was  conveyed  to  Lord       ' 
Lake  in  detail ;  but  with  fidt  license  for  altering  or       j 
modifying  any  part  of  them>  as  circumstances  might 
demand ;  and  the  commencement  of  that  officer's 
operations  was  of  coarse  to  depend  upon  the  result 
of  the  negotiation  then  pending  between  Geimal 
Wellesley  and  Dowlut  Row  Slndia. 

Major-general  Wellesley,  in  conformity  with  ihe 
instructions  which  he  had  received,  addressed  ft 
letter*  to  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  wherein,  after  setting 
forth  the  amicable  objects  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
and  remarking  upon  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  confederate  chiefs,  since  the 
(Conclusion  of  that  treaty,  he  demanded  the  separa- 
tion of  the  army  of  ^ndia  from  that  of  the  R^^ 
of  Berar,  and  the  retreat  of  the  former  across  the 

exercising  the  rigbta  of  independent  gOTemment,  each  in  ita 
respective  limits,  in  alliance  with  the  Company,  and  under  the 
protection  of  that  gOTernment. 
•  Unter  date  the  I4tli  of  Jnly. 

S  9 
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Nerboddah,  and  stated  his  intention  of  making  the 
Britiah  troops  resnme  tlieir  ordinary  statjons  u 
soon  as  the  Malmitta  chiefs  had  complied  with  this 
Teqnisitibn. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  when  General  Wellesley 
receiTed  the  instmctions  of  the  GoTemot'^enenl, 
dated  the  26th  of  June,  he  addreosed  another  letter 
to  Sindia,  informing  him  of  the  liill  and  extensive 
powers  with  which  he  was  vested.  He  at  Ae  same 
time  directed  the  resident  to  demand  of  Sinitia  and 
the  R^ah  of  Berar  their  separation,  and  the  return 
of  their  armies  to  their  nsual  stations  ;  and  instrocted 
him,  if  these  demands  were  not  complied  with,  to 
withdraw  himself  instantly  from  the  Mahratta  camp. 

Dowlnt  Row  Sindia  seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
CfHnply  with  General  Wellesley's  requisition ;  but, 
after  a  consultation  with  the  Riyah  of  Bnar,  and  a 
delay  of  several  days,  it  was  at  last  stated  to  the  re- 
sident^ at  a  conference  which  he  had  with  both 
chiefs  on  the  25th  of  July,  that  their  troops  were 
within  their  own  territories;  that  they  woidd  pro- 
mise not  to  pass  the  Adjuntee  hills,  nor  to  march  to 
Po<mah ;  and  that  they  had  given  written  assuraaces 
to  the  Governor-general,  that  they  would  neva 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

In  reply  to  these  decluations,  the  resident  re- 
peated Major-general  Wellesley's  obsei:vation,  tbat 
it  was  altogether  impossible  to  confide  in  their  pro- 
fessions while  they  continued  to  occupy  a  position 
not  necessary  for  their  security,  and  threatening  the 
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frontier  of  our  ally  the  Nizam.  After  hearing  tliese 
and  similar  ar^ments,  the  chiefs  requested  a  farther 
delay,  till  the  28th  of  July,  when  they  promised  a 
definitiTe  answer ;  and  the  resident,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Governor-general 
to  avoid,  if  poasible,  the  necessity  of  -war,  was  in- 
daced  to  depart  from  the  positive  instmctions  of 
€reneral  Wellesley,  and  grant  a  further  delay. 

On  the  28th,  the  resident  sent  to  require  the 
final  answer  promised.  He  received  a  message  in 
reply,  that  Dowlat  Row  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  meant  to  hold  a  conference  that  day,  at  which 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  assist ;  "  but  that 
he  should  be  informed  of  the  time  which  should  be 
fixed  to  receive  him." 

The  resident,  in  reply  to  this  communication^ 
accused  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  of  violating  his  promise,  • 
and  informed  that  chief  that  he  would  wait  till  next 
day  at  noon  for  an  answer ;  when,  if  he  did  not  re- 
ceive one  that  should  be  satisfactory,  he  wonld  send 
off  his  tents  towards  Aurungabad,  and  follow  him- 
self next  day. 

After  experiencing  further  evasions,  the  resident 
agreed  to  meet  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  once  more,  on  the  31flt  of  July;  at  which 
conference  he  received  from  them  several  proposi- 
tions for  an  amicable  adjustment.  They  proposed 
to  retire  to  Bhurrampore*,  provided  General  Wel- 

*  A  town  opon  the  Ti^iteei  a  few  marches  from  tbeirpoBition. 
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ksley  would  agree  to  march  his  troopa  to  their  or- 
dinary stations ;  but  on  being  told  that  this  propo- 
sition' waa  altogether  inadmissible,  as  it  would  l^ve 
them  in  a  situation  to  pursue  any  measures  th^ 
chose,  while  it  deprived  the  Company's  goTemment 
of  the  means  which  it  then  possessed  of  opposing 
their  deaigni,  they  suggested  that  the  resident 
should  appoint  a  day  for  the  march  of  the  re3pectiT« 
forces  of  these  chieftains  from  the  place  of  their 
•Bcampment,  and  that  he  should  pledge  the  faith  of 
the  British  government  for  the  retreat  of  the  army 
mider  General  Wellesley  on  the  day  on  which  the 
armies  of  the  confederates  should  return  to  their 
usual  stations. 

Though  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition  was 
in  opposition  to  his  instniotions  from  Cieneral  Wel- 

'  lesley,  his  ardent  desire  far  an  amicable  result  to 
the  negotiation  which  he  had  ao  ably  conducted, 
led  Coloiael  Collins  to  consent  to  forward  the  letter 
containing  this  offer  of  adjustment,  and  to  remain 
in  camp  till  he  received  the  general's  answer }  but 
that  spirit  of  evasion,  deceit,  and  falsehood,  which 
had  marked  every  stage  of  this  negotiation,  was 
conspicuously  shown  at  its  close.  Letters  from 
Dowlut  Row  Siodia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  Ge- 
neral Wellesley  were  sent  to  the  resident ;  but,  m- 
Btead  of  the  proposition  which  he  had  consented  to 
forward,  they  contained  no  more  than  the  offer  to 
retreat  with  their  combined  armies  to  Bhurrampore, 

while  they  required  General  Wellesley  to  return 
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vith  hu  troops  to  their  ordinary  Btatioos.  As  the 
reaident  hod  before  pxea  the  most  formal  and 
poeitive  refusal  to  this  proposal,  he  coaM  not  but 
consider  such  condnct  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs 
equally  inniltiog  and  faithless ;  and  he  was  confirmed 
^  it  in  a  bdief,  which  he  had  been  relactant  to  en- 
tertain, of  their  unalterable  resolution  to  ^ideavour 
to  reduce,  if  tbey  could  not  destroy,  the  strength  of 
die  British  goTemment,  by  an  attack  upon  that 
state  and  its  allies,  which  they  were  only  delaying 
dU  they  had  collected  all  their  means,  and  increaied> 
by  thdr  negotiations  and  intrigues,  the  strength  of 
the.  combination  which  they  desired  to  form  against 
its  power. . 

Colonel  Collins  left  the  camp  of  Dowlnt  Bow 
Sindia  oa  the  3rd  of  August,  and  hostilities  com- 
menced by  Major-general  Wellesley's  attack  of  the 
fcotrest  of  Ahmednoghur,  on  the  8th  of  the  s^e  , 
month. 

Soch  were- the  negotiations  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded a  war,- the  Justice  and  actual  necessity  of 
ii^ch  can  .be  depied  by  those  oidy  who  deny  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  ensured  the  destractlon 
of  that  iuTeterate  enemy  to  our  name,  Tippoo  Sul- 
taan.  It  was  altogether  impvaoticable  for  us  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  which  we  had  been  4x>m- 
pelled  to  contract  with  the  Nizam,  in  ord«-  to  iu^ 
duce.  him  to  aid  us  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
primary  object  of  Lord  Wellesley's  policy,  unlesK 
we   established  a  commanding  infloence   in  the 
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councils  of  the  Focmah  state ;  and,  after  flnccecd- 
ing  in  that,  it  would  have  been  a  base  abandonioeiit 
of  those  whom  we  had  become  pledged  to  sapport, 
if  we  had  been  induced,  by  any  circomstsnces,  to 
hazard  their  interests  or  a^urity,  for  the  sake  ai 
obtaining  to  om^elves  a  short  exemption  from  the 
evils  of  war. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  de- 
tail the  military  operations  between  the  Brilisb 
goTemm^it  and  the  Mahratta  chiefB,  Dowlnt  Row 
Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Beru.  They  continaed 
only  five  monthS]  but  were  marked  by  a  series  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  victories,  the 
battles  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  of  Assye  and 
Arghaum,  and  the  redaction  of  die  strong  forts  of 
Allyghur,  Agra,  and  Gwalior,  of  Ahmednnghnr, 
Asseei^hnr,  Gawilghur,  and  Cuttack,  and  a  nmn- 
her  of  inferior  conquests,  were  crowded  into  thii 
short,  eventful  period.  The  confederate  chiefa 
were  compelled  to  sue  separately  for  peace,  aAw 
the  annihilation  of  their  iniantry  and  cannon,  -with 
the  loss  of  their  finest  provinces,  and  a  number  of 
fortresses,  which  they  had  deemed  impregnable. 
The  complete  destruction  of  the  regular  brigades 
in  the  service  of  Sindia  was  certainly  one  of  tbe 
most  important  events  of  this  war.  These  bfi- 
gadea  formed,  altogether,  a  body  of  nearly  frniy 
thousand  weU-discipIined  men,  with  a  very  large 
train  of  artillery,  acting  entirely  under  the  control 
of  a  French  commander,  and  supported  by  tlif 
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rerenues  of  the  finest  provinces  in  India,  which 
hid  been  made  over  to  him,  that  this  great  efficient 
Jbree  m^it  possess  eveiy  resource  within  itself. 
It  was  the  early  extinction  of  this  part  of  his  army 
which  oUiged  Sindia  to  abandon  all  thoaghts  of  a 
further  prosecution  of  hostilities,  and  to  throw 
himself  completely  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
British  goTcmment. 

He  was  anticipated,  however,  in  this  design,  for 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  immediately  after  the  &U  of 
his  principal  fortress,  Gawilghur,  entered  into  a 
treaty  •  with  General  Wellesley ;  who  shortly 
afterwards  negotiated  a  peace -(■  with  Dowlut  Row 

*By  thii  treaty,  which  WB8  concluded  the  17th  December, 
1S03,  Ragojee  Bhonsela  ceded  Cnttkck,  nnd  all  hia  share  of 
the  pronnces  of  Berar  westward  of  the  Wardah,of  which  he 
hsdhefDTe  collected  the  rerenues  in  participation  with  the 
Sonbahdar  of  the  Deckan,  to  whom  this  cession  was  not  of 
more  importance  as  it  added  to  his  revenue  than  as  it  itreDgth- 
ened  his  frontier,  and  freed  him  from  the  continual  oonteats 
nattixally  attending  the  exercise  of  a  douhlo  authority  in  col- 
IcctiofT  the  revenues  of  the  same  country. 

The  Company  engaged,  by  this  treaty,  to  arbitrate  all  dif> 
ferencea  which  m^ht  henceforward  arise  between  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  the  Sonbahdar  of  the  Deckan,  and  the  Fsiahwah ; 
snd  the  Rajah  agreed,  that  he  would  never  admit  into  his  aa- 
vice  Hay  Frenchniaa,  or  the  subject  of  any  other  European  or 
American  power,  at  war  with  England.  It  was  stipulated, 
that  each  of  the  contracting  states  should  luep  a  resident 
miiuster  at  the  court  of  the  other. 

tThe  following  were  the  leading  articles  of  this  treaty, 
iriiicb  is  dated  SOth  December,  1S08. — Sindia  ceded  to  the 
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Siodia  upon  the  admitted  principle  of  the  latter 
being  completely  subdued ;  and  the  terms,  under  the 
Mrcuinstancea  in  which  Sindia  was  then  placed, 
j  were  more  &TOurdile  than  he  cou}d  have  expected, 
I  as  his  ministers  ackhowledged.  Some  small  pro- 
\  vinces  and  villages,  which  had  been  hereditary  in 
';  Sindia's  family,  were  receded  to  him,  and,  to  a  cer- 
:tain  degree,  had  the  effect  of  reconciling  him  to 
Ma  great  loues. 

By  one  article  in  this  treaty,  Sindia  agr»d  to 
■  resignj  with  some  modifications,  all  claims  xipaa 
Rajahs,  and  others  of  his  former  feudatories,  with 
whom  the  English  goremment  had  made  treaties 
or  alliances.  This  engagement  gave  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute, concerning  the  fortreas  of  Gwalior  and  the 

Company  all  the  territories  he  possetsed  in  Hindnstsn  to  thi 
noKhward  of  those  of  the  Rajahe  of  Jjrpore,  Joudpon,  ud 
the  Ranah  of  Oohud ;  and  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroadi. 
He  ceded  alao  all  lauds  to  the  sonth  of  AdjuntM ;  aad  lU 
claims  of  every  description  apon  the  British  gOTemment  aad 
its  allies,  the  Sonbahdar  of  the  Deokan,  Uie  Paiehmh,  and  the 
Gwickar  family  in  Guzenit. 

It  was  a  condition  of  this  treaty,  that  if  Sindia  ihoaM  here- 
after enter  into  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  British  govsiv 
ment,  the  pay  of  any  English  corps,  attached  to  his  mamct, 
should  be  defrayed  from  tha  revenues  of  the  teiritonM  caded  is 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Company  agreed  by  this  treaty,  in  coandaraCiBn  of  Aa 
great  losses  sostaiiwd  by  the  principal  officers  of  Sindia^ 
court  and  army  frum  the  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Hinda- 
stan,  to  grant  pensions  to  them,  agreeably  to  a  list  given  in  hy 
Sindia,  to  an  annual  amount  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees. 
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territories  of  Gohnd,  which  had  the  effect  of  clis-  j 
turbiog,  for  the  moment,  the  harmony  that  would 
(rtherwise  have  immediately  foUoved  the  peace 
betireen  the  two  states.  In  this  dispute,  right  Tras, 
no  doubt,  on  the  side  of  the  British  goyemment  s 
but  that  did  not  prevent  Sindia  and  his  minister! 
from  a  constant  and  vexatious  agitation  <rf  the 
Bobject ;  and,  though  compelled  to  admit,  that 
strict  justice  was  against  them,  they  continued  to 
entertain  hopes  of  succeediug,  declaredly  grounded 
on  the  liberal  and  concihating  spirit  with  which 
the  English  government  had  used  its  great  vic- 
tfHJes.  Even  the  formal  renunciation  of  this 
claim  did  not  prevent  their  re-ui^ing  it,  as  soon  as 
an  occasion  appeared  in  the  least  iavourable  to  their 
wishes. 

This  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1803  ;  and  the  connexion  with  Sin- 
dia was  further  cemented  by  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  ♦,  concluded  by  the  acting  resident  -f»  at 
his  court  on  the  ie7th  of  February,  1804. 

■  By  this  treaty,  Sindia  become  entitled  to  the  usiBtance  of 
a  corpe  of  six  battalions  of  Sepoys,  which  were  either  to  be 
stationed  within  faiaterribDries.or  at  a  conTenient  frontier  post 
in  t)w  honourablff  Company's  territwies  (as  h^  him  preferred) ; 
and  this  corps  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revanuas  of  thoM 
conntriee  which  he  had  ceded  to  the  Company. 

The  other  articles  of  this  defensive  alliance  were  nearly  the 
same  SB  those  formerly  concluded  between  the  Company  and 
the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poooah. 
\     1 1iieateoatit-coloiMt  Maloolm, 
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The  conduct  pursued  hj  Jeswnnt  Row  Hcdkar, 
during  the  war  between  the  Britieh  govonmrait, 
Sindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  was  in  conformity 
with  the  most  characteriatic  features  of  a  Mahratta 
chieftain.  He  had  not  only  promised  to  join  the 
confederacy  against  the  British  government,  but 
had  concluded,  through  the  medium  of  the  Rajali 
of  Berar,  a  treaty  with  Sindia,  by  whom  great  ces- 
sions were  made,  to  iudnce  him  to  enter  into  tfaejr 
plans.  But,  though  he  promised  eTerything,  he 
^owed  no  inclination,  after  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, to  assist  the  confederates.  There  is,  in- 
deed, ground  to  belieTe,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the 
first  reverses  sustained  by  his  rival  Sindia :  and  if 
this  sentiment  underwent  a  change,  as 'has  beeai 
supposed,  when  he  saw  the  ruin  of  that  chief,  the 
course  of  action  was  too  rapid  and  too  decisive  to 
give  him  time  for  interference;  but,  before  the 
treaties  of  peace  were  concluded,  he  had  advanced 
towards  Hindustan,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the 
Rajah  of  Jypore,  who  was  then  under  the  British 
■  protection. 

Though  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  conUnued  to  pro- 
fess friendship  for  the  British  government,  his  con- 
duct at  this  period  was  of  a  diferent  complexion; 
and  the  Gtoremor-general  instmcted  Lord  Lake  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
.  to  an  early  and  full  explanation  of  his  views,  and 
'  of  relieving  the  Company's  government  from  the 
expense  and  alarm  to  which  its  provinces  mpst 
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be  subject,  wbile  rach  a  horde  of  freebooters  aS  the 
armj  under  hia  CMninand  were  assembled  on  its 
frontier,  or  cm  that  of  its  aUiea. 

Lord  Lake  addressed  a  letter  to  Jeswimt  Row 
Hollcar  *,  stating  generally  the  terms  on  which  the 
British  government  was  disposed  to  leave  him  in 
the  nnmolested  exercise  of  his  authority;  but  re* 
quiring,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  amicable 
professions,  that  he  should  withdraw  his  army  from 
the  threatening  position  it  then  occupied,  retire 
irithin  hia  own  territories,  and  abstain  from  the 
exaction  of  tribute  from  the  allies  of  the  British 
gorenunent. 

UoUcar,  afiter  some  delay,  sent  vakeels  (or  agents) 
to  vsAt  upon  ^e  commander-in-chief;  to  whom 
they  made  the  following  propositions  on  the  part 
of  their  master: — 

1st.  That  Holkar  should  be  permitted  to  collect 
the  chont  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  ancestors, 

2nd.  That  the  ancient  possessions  formerly  held 
by  his  family  (twelve  of  the  finest  districts  in  the 
Dnab,  and  a  district  in  Bundelcnnd)  should  be 
^ven  to  him. 

3rd.  Tlmt  the  country  of  Hureanah,  which  waa 
i<»merly  in  the  possession  of  the  Holkar  family, 
shoold  be  ceded  to  him. 

4th.  That  this  country  should  be  guaranteed  to 
him,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  him  on  the  same 
tcnns  as  we  had  done  with  Sindia. 

*  Dated  the  S9th  of  January,  IS04. 
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/       These  extravagant  demands  were  of  course  re- 
I    jected;  and  their  nature,  as  well  as  the  maAoer  (tf 
making  them,  satisfied  Lord  Lake  of  Uie  retl  de* 
iigns  of  Jevwunt  Row;  which  were  soaa  afterwards 
more  fiilly  developed  by  the  contents  of  several 
letter*  wfaich  he  wrote  to  the  tribataries  and  de- 
pendents of  the  British  government  in  Hindnstaa, 
whom  be  endeavoured  to  excite,  by  every  argomott 
he  conld  use,  to  revolt  against  that  state,  whole 
territories,  he  informed  them,  it  waa  his  immediate 
I      intention  to  ravage  and  destroy.     Lord  Lake  also 
\    obtained  about  this  period  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
\    him  to  General  Wellesley  (supposed  to  be  written 
\    early  in  February),  in  which  he  had  demanded  the 
i    cession  of  several  provinces  of  the  Deckan,  oti^ 
nally,  as  be  afimned,  the  property  of  the  Holkar 
family ;  which  letter  concluded  with  this  remarkable 
t     expression ; — 

**  Conntries  of  many  hundred  coss  shall  be  over- 
ran, and  plundered.     Lord  Lake  shall  not  have 
i    leisure  to  breathe  for  i  moment;  and  calamities 
will  fall  on  lacs  of  himian  beings,  in   continual 
.  war,  by  the  attacks  of  my  army,  which  overwhelnu 
■  Kke  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

These  insulting  menaces  were  followed  by  actd 
of  positive  aggression :  Holkar  sent  an  agent  to 
Sindia's  camp,  and  solicited  openly  the  aid  of  diat 
chief  in  an  attack  upon  the  British  possessions; 
and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  plunder  of 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore.    The  com- 
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iDaiidcr>iii-chief,  vho  could  not  but  consider  these  j 
pn>ceeduig8  as  the  comm^icemeut  of  hostiUtieB,  t 
adranced  against  Holkar,  vho  retreated  from  the  j 
fX)Utian  he  had  occupied,  and  -was  puruied  to  some  * 
distance  by  a  British  force.  / 

Thus  commenced  a  war,  the  great  successes  of  ■' 
vhich  were  chequered  by  some  remarkable  failures,  j' 
Bnt,  though  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  \ 
rOceat  of  Colonel  Monson's  corps,  and  the  very  1 
ttvtie  loss  of  officers  and  men  at  the   siege  of    ] 
Bhurretpore,  must  be  deemed  serious  reverses,  they  [ 
did  not  prerent  the  destruction  of  ^Holkar's  power 
bodg  effected  before  the  dose  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
adnutuBtratien.    The  battle  of  Deeg  was  fatal  to 
hi«  regnlaf  infantry  and  artillery ;  and  the  action  at 
Futtyghor  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  his  oavalry. 
The  fortresses  of  Chandore  and  Gaulnah,  the  strongi 
htMa  of  the  family,  were  also  taken;  and  in  April, 
1805,  this  boasting  freebooter  retreated  across  the 
Chorabul  with  an  anny  reduced  from  forty  thousand 
caralry,  twoity  thousand  iniantry,  and  upwards  of 
a  faoBdred  pieces  of  cannon,  to  a  wretched  body  of 
about  eight  or  ten  thousand  hone,  four  or  five 
ttioaBand  infantry,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
gunS;  and,  tboDgh  peace  with  him  was  not  Im- 
mediidely  concluded,  all  his  future  effotta  served 
(ffliy  io  fthow  how  completely  he  had  been  subdued.  V/ 

lo  the  years  1799  and  1800,  Hindustan  was  ' 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Zemaun  Shah ;  and, 
among  other  means  adopted  by  Lord  Wellesley  to 
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arert  this  danger,  was  an  embassy  to  Persia,  to 
which  country  he  had  before  sent  a  native  agen^ 
who  had  been  received  with  honoor,  and  had  stu> 
ceeded  in  the  Uniited.  objects  of  his  mission.  The 
embassy  deputed  to  the  court  of  Tfeherann  was  in 
a  style  <^  splendour  comesponding  to  the  character 
of  the  monarch  and  the  manners  of  the  natiim  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  and  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  state  from  whom  it  proceeded.  It  was  con- 
pletely  successful  in  all  its  objects.  The  Idng  tA 
Persia  was  not  only  induced  by  the  British  envoy  * 
to  renew  bis  attack  upon  Khorassan,  which  hadliie 
effect  of  withdrawing  Zemaun  Shah  from  his  designs 
iq)on  India:  but  entered  into  treaties  of  politica) 
and  commercisl  alliance  with  the  British  govern- 
ment) completely  excluding  the  French  from  Penis, 
and  giving  the  English  every  benefit  from  this  ocw- 
nexion;  nor  can  there  be  a  donbt,  that,  if  this 
alliance  had  been  cultivated  with  the  same  active 
spirit  oi  foresight  and  penetration  with  whidi  it 
was  commenced,  it  would  have  secured  the  iDdQ- 
ence  (^  the  British  government  in  that  quarter  froni 
many  of  those  attacks  to  which  it  has  sabseqn«ntly 
been  exposed. 

Lord  WeUesley,  in  the  year  1800,  equii^>ed  sn 
expedition  to  Egypt.  A  considerable '  force  inxn 
India,  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Baird, 
marched  from  Suez  to  Alexandria,  presenting  the 

*  Lieutenant-colonel  Mslcoloi. 
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extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  British  anny,  com- 
posed.chiefly  of  the  natives  of  India,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Hie  p<^tical  administratioD  of  the  Marquess 
WeUesley  was  marked  by  a  number  of  minor  mea- 
sures, undertaken  and  executed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  with  the  same  spirit  and  success,  as 
those  which  have  been  described*:  but,  however 
deserving  of  notice,  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon 
every  one' without  swelling  this  work  to  a  size 
beyond  what  is  intended.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  statement  of  changes  which  he 
effected  in  the  connexion  between  the  British  go- 
vernment and  the  dependent  states  of  Oude  and  the 
C^anutic. 

.  When  Lord  Wellesley  returned  to  Bengal  from 
Madias,  after  the  reduction  of  Tippoo  Soltaun,  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  which  occupied  his 
attention  was,  the  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  mu- 
tinous and  useless  military  establishment  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier;  and  the  increase  of  the  efficient 
force'  maintained  by  the  Company  to  defend  that 
prince's  ■  domiuions.     He  was  ui^ed  to  the  imme- 

*  Jha  iigbt  of  VieW  Ali  from  Benareit,  after  the  atro- 
cioai  niarder  of  Mr.  Cherry,  our  resident,  when  on  a  friendly 
Tiait  to  that  gentleman,  called  forth  all  the  vigoor  and  resolit- 
tioo  of  Lord  Wellesley's  character :  his  lordship  compelled  the 
Kajali  of  Jypore,  who  had  afforded  the  murderer  protection, 
to  give  him  up  to  the  juat  vengeance  of  the  British  government ; 
and  he  liaa  ever  since  been  kept  a  close  prisoner  at  Fort  William. 

Vou  L  T 
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diate  adoption  of  thia  measure,  as  weU  aa  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  principles  of  our  alli- 
ance with  the  Vizier,  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
dangers  to  which  his  territories  were  exposed  from 
internal  tnmult,  or  foreign  attack. 

The  Vi«ief  at  first  concuixed  in  the  expediency 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  rejecting  &ose 
troops;  but,  repenting  of  this  assei^  vliea  he 
found  that  the  operation  of  sijeh  an  acrangflmeiit 
tmded  to  lessoi  his  consequence  with  his  imme- 
diate adherents,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  evasion, 
to  frustrate  the  execution  of  it. 

This  prince  had  {Mpopoaed,  in  the  year  179^  to 
abdicate  his  throne,  and  peraisted  for  some  time  in 
this  extraordinary  proposal,  in  spite  of  every  wga^ 
ment  which  the  British  resident  could  ofier  agakist 
it.  The  reasons  which  he  gave  for  it,  were,— 4be 
state  of  the  country  ;  his  inefficiency  to  rule ;  and 
the  rooted  abd  reciprocal  aversion  sab^sting  be- 
tween him  and  his  anbjects,  which,  on  his  part,  be 
stated,  had  grown  into  absiJiite  disgust.  Tlie 
notoriety  of  tihe  truth  of  all  he  advaniced  led  the 
Goreriior-general  to  believe  him  perfec^y  suKeie 
in  the  design ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  was  confirmed 
in  this  belief  from  Saadut  Ali  having  intimated  a 
desire  to  retire  with  the  treasures  _whiclr  he  had 
amassed,  as  this  wish  was  quite  consistent  with  his 
Weak  and  avaricious  character. 

There  was,  subsequently,  reason  to  believe,  that 
tliis  proposal  of  the  Vizier  was  illusory,  and  only 
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meant  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  plan  for  re- 
forming his  mihtary  establishment.  But  the 
grbnnds  for  proceeding  in  that  reform  vere  too 
tugent,  and  too  mach  connected  with  the  general 
secnrity  of  the  interests  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  for  Lord  WeDeslej  to  allow  its  prt^reas  to 
be  arrested  by 'such,  weak  and  pnenle  evaaionst 
He  considered,  indeed,  that  the  Vizier's  conduct  on 
this  remarkable  occasion  fnmished  another  ground 
for  the  necessity  of  the  anangement  which  he  had 
hi  contemplatitm. 

Agreeably  to  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
dnded  by  Sir  John  Shore  with  the  Vizier  at  his 
accession,  the  Company  were  at  liberty  to  increase 
the  force  serving  in  Onde,  if  they  deemed  such  in- 
crease requisite  for  the  security  of  the  two  states; 
uid  irrefragable  proofs  of  that  necessity  bad  oc- 
cnrred  within  the  last  two  years. 

Lord  Wellesley  resolved,,  therefore,  to  send  an 
additional  force,  at  the  annual  expense  of  fifty  lacs 
of  rupees  ;  which,  with  the  former  fixed  subsidy  * 

*  BesideB  the  lized  lufaaidypaid  hy  the  Vizier  of  Oude,.there 
bad  formerly  heen  a  charf^e  for  extraordinariea.  .  The  fiied 
uibaidy  of  Asuph  u  Dovlah  was  fifty  lacs  ;  bnt  Lord  Coni- 
wallis  lAatea,  that  that  prince-  had  paid,  previous  to  the  year 
1787,  an  averaga  of  thirty-foar  lacs  per  annum  extraordi-. 
Bariea.  By  I«rd  Teig;iiiiKmth's  treaty,  the  increase  o£  our 
force  in  Oude  was  to  lie  at  the  discretion  of  the  British 
Goremmeat.  It  has  been  argued,  that  the  Vizier's  consent 
was  necessary  to  this,  increase,  even  under  the  ccmstructioD  of 
the  treaty :  but  if  this  assertion  had  not  been  refuted  by  the 
T« 
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of  seventy-six  lacs,  would  make  a  total  of  one 
crore  and  twentj-six  lacs  of  rupees. 

The  Governor-general  was  desirous  to  comlHQe 
this  increase  to  the  force  of  Oude,  with  rednctitHH 
of  the  Vizier's  useless,  and  indeed  dangerous  troops, 
which  should  prevent  that  prince  from  feeling  any 
burden  upon  his  finances  by  the  execution  of  a 
measure  contributing  so  "greatly  to  his-securitj. 
But  Saadnt  Ati,  either  from  weakness,  or  the 
wicked  designs  of  the  interested  rabble  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  was  led  to  offer  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to'  the  accomplishment  of  this 
measure :  his  open'  opposition  to'  which,  connected 
with  the  whole  of  his  former  conduct,  and  the  pro- 
gressive rain  with  which  his  mismianagement  threat- 
ened his  country,  impdled  Lord  'Wellesley  to  resolve 
upon  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  whidi 
should  place  the  resources  for  maintaining  the  Com- 
pany's troops  on  the  frontier  of  Oude  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Vizier,  and  should  likewise  free'bodi 
the  Company  and  that  prince  from  a  constant  and 
increasing  source  of  irritation — the  monthly  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  pecuniary  subsidy. 

endence  of  the  respectable  nobleman  wbu  framed  the  treaif, 
it  mnst  have  been  by  its  own  absurdity ;  for  the  eanse  of  the 
increaae  is  stated  to  be  the  exiatence  of  external  danger— of 
which  ooe  party,  the  English  govemment,  can  alone  be  the 
jndge,  aa  the  other,  the  Vizier,  is  precluded  by  one  of  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  from  all  intercourse  or  communication 
whatever  with  foreign  states. 
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Lord  Wellesley  conceived,  that  the  whole  coi^i 
dnct  of  the  Vizier— his  proffered  abdication,  his 
professed  inability  to  rule,  the  light  in  which  he 
considered  his  own  troops  when  an  invasion  of  his 
country  was  apprehended  *,  hia  consent  to  t«duce 
them,  his  subsequent  efforts  to  counteract,  by  the 
ntost  unjustifiable  means,  an  arrangement  to  which 
he  had  agreed,  and  the  ruin  which  his  misma^ 
nagement  was  bringing  upon  bis  country — ^iiilly 
warranted  his  lordship  in  insisting  upon  an  en- 
gagemeait  which  would  at  once  settle  every  cause 
of  contest ;  and  provide,  as  completely  aa  pos- 
sible, for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  as  well 
as  for  the  regular  and  permanent  support  of  the 
troops  by  whom  they  were  to  be  protected.  Act- 
ing' npoo  these  considerations  his  lordship  in- 
stracted  his  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  whom 
he  dented  to  Lucknow,  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  a 
territorial  cession  to  the  British  government  equal 
to  the  payment  of  the  increased  subsidiary  ibrce  to 
be  stationed  within  the  territories  of  Oude. 

The  Vizier  entered  into  this  engagement  with 
a  great  show  of  reluctance,  which  was  perhaps  in 

•  The  Vizier  had  declared  that  they  wonld  be  lutfal  only  to 
the  enamj,  and  required  that  a  detachment  of  the  British  umf 
should  he  sent  to  guard  his  person.  His  Btateraents  werefiiUf 
confirmed  hj  the  letters  of  Sir  A.  Clarke  and  Sir  James  Cra^, 
who  described  them  as  a  rabble,  that,  instead  of  affording  any 
aid,  in  the  event  of  service,  would  require  part  of  the  army  to  - 
Watch  and  keep  them  in  awe. 
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90fae  measure  usomed,  to  prevent  th^  lOipopa- 
hrity  *  tbat  vould  hnve  attadiej  to  any  appearance 
of  satiilkction  with  a  treaty  -^  depriving  bo  many 
of  Iu«  dependuitB  of  profits,  which  they  had  hem 
accustomed  to  derive  from  the  provinces  required 
to  be  ceded. 

By  this  treaty,  th^  territories  of  the  Compwqy 
were  interposed,  as  a  barrio,  between  the  dpniK 

*  This  supposed  motive,  which  wu  conButent  with  the 
character  of  the  Vizier,  was  in  a,  great  degree  confirmed  hy 
Ilia  Buhaeqaent  conduct. 

t  The- principal  article  of  thia  traaty  (which  wu  settled 
hf  Mr.  Henrf  WtlleaUy,  mi  Oolonel  Soott,  reaident  at  Lodi- 
waw)  stipnUted  for  tUa  immediate  ceasion  of  all  the  frontiflc 
Itrorincea  of  Oude  to  the  Company.  These  Tt«re  estimated  at 
the  gn»B  rerenue  of  one  crore,  thirty-fire  lacs,  twenty-three 
thbuaand  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  rupees,  eight' annaa, 
uid  three  pice ;  which  waa  received  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops  (whatever  their  number)  maiatained  by  the  PHtIkh 
gOTfinunent  for  the  defence  of  Oudt. 

The  cither  articles  wore  of  minor  oonaideretiqi!.  TbMj 
stipulated,' that  the  Vizier  should  dismisaallhia  troops,  es> 
cept  a  certain  number ;  and  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  the 
service  of  Britiah  troops,  on  all  occasions  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstaBcee,  without  ever  being  subject  to  further  charge  ot 
deraaod  for  anch  aid. 

Til*  Vitw  agtfied  ^fi  iaOoiacfi  (under  his  own  offlcert)  mto 
the  tervUfou*  T^ich  renain«i  to  him,  avch  »  syatem  of  sdnw^ 
visttatiw),  KB  ihodld  he  fionduoiye  to  the  prosperity  of  bii  auh* 
jecti,  and  to  (he  aecnrity  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  ia- 
hahitantB.  He  also  agreed  filwaya  to  advise  with,  and  art  10 
e»nfiwi»ity  to,  the  OQunsel  of  the  officers  of  the  Cowpany'i 
govemmeat. 
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nions  ,c^  th^  Vizier  and  any  foreign  eafemf.  Tbt 
actual  net  receipts-  of  that  prince's  treasury  from 
^lese  di«tricta  waff  not  more  thai)  the  amount 
wbkix  he  had  before  paid  ta  a  fixed  subaidy,  and 
far  Ua^  than  he  had  become  liable  to  pay  imder 
die  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  aa  tihe 
CoBfiany's  troops  in  Oud«  had  been  necessarily 
increased  to  a  number  exceeding  thirteen  thousand 
meo,  vfaose  actual  pay  (which  the  Viuer  wa« 
under  obligation  to  furnish)  exceeded  the  fixed 
Bubndy  by  morp  than  fifty  lacs  of  rupeea  per 
Dnaum. 

Xhe  Company  obtained  an  tunple  remuneratitm 
for  this  temporary  pecuniary  loss,  in  the  happy  set- 
tlement of  its  continual  aud  irritating  disputes  With 
the  .court  of  Lucknow ;  in  the  prospect  of  an  aug- 
inented  revenue,  under  an  ajneliorated  system  of 
management,  from  provinces  which  had  ^een  ruined 
by  miarule  and  oppression;  and  in  the at^stitutiiu) 
of  its  own  troops  and  resources  ibr  those  oi  tha 
Vuier,  on  a  frontier  from  which  the  only  danger  ^t 
coold  aflect  the  t^^Q  states  was  to  be  apprehended. 

Several  subordinate,  and  comparatively  unimr 
pprtantf  arrangements  were  subsequently  made  with 
the  Viaertwbo  so«n  becanm  reconciled  to  a  treaty, 
V^uch,  l|owever  much  its  'first  proposal  mi^t  hare 
wounded  his  feelings,  had  a  very  haf^y  operation 
on  his  owncomfortand  that  of  his  subjects;  and  he 
^f^rwards  took  every  oj^ortunity  of  prc^ving,  both 
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by  professions  and  actions,  his  attachment  to  -  tita 
British  government. 

When  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  commenced. 
Lord  Weltesley  had  the  satis&ctioo  of  receiving  the 
dieerfiil  and  voluntary  aid  of  this  prince  towards 
its  prosecution.  He  not  only  sent  a  present  of  a 
number  of  fine  horses  from  his  stud,  sufficient  to 
mount  a  regiment  of  dragoons^  but  contribated  to 
its  success  by  large  voluntary  loaiis  from  his  trea- 
sury. The  .manner,  as  well  as  substance,  of  this 
conduct  of  the  Vizier  convinced  all,  in  any  de- 
gree acquainted  with  his  character,  of  his  cordial 
reconciliation  to  the  whole  of  the  Govem<M'-ge- 
neral's  proceedings,  said  that  relief  and  hapinnesa 
had  been  extended  both  to  him  and  his  country  by 
an  arrangement  that  was  final— that  closed  all 
irritating  questions  between  the  two  states,  and 
provided,  under  every  contingency,  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  the  British  troops  employed  in 
defence  of  the  territories  of  Oude. 

Lord  Wellesley  received  from  die  secret  com- 
mittee of  die  court  of  directors  an  early  approba- 
tion of  his  proceedings  in  the  reduction  of  the 
military  establishment  of  the  Nabob  Vizier.  In 
diis  letter*  the  committee  observe,  that  they  enter* 
tain  a  dne  sense  of  the  high  services  <^  the  Go* 
vemor-^eneral  in  effecting  that  reform,  whieli,  they 

*  Iteted  (he  4th  of  December,  ISOO. 
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State,  was  "  a  measure  not  less  coiatributing  to  the 
preserration  of  his  excellency's  dominions,  than  to 
the  relief  of  the  Company's  finwices,  by  furnishing 
t  large  additional  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
lacs  per  ammrn,  to  reimburse  the  charges  of  the 
kte  augmentation  of  our  troops  in  that  quarts,  so 
Decessary  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
secnrity  of  onr  own  possessions  against  the  invasion 
of  Zemaun  Shah,  or  of  any  other  power  hostile  to 
the  Britiah  interests." 

Tlic  treaty*  with  the  Vizier  obtained  an  equally 
fitll  approbation  from  the  same  authority;  which 
WHS  not,  however,  given  till  two  years  afiter  its  con- 
dosion,  when  the  court  of  directors  were  in  com- 
plete possession  of  all  the  circnmatances  connected' 
with  the  negotiation  which  had  preceded  it.  Tlie 
secret  committee  enhanced  the  value  of  their  com- 
mendation by  the  just  and  clear  view  which,  in 
bestowing  it,  they  took  of  the  grounds  that  gave 
inqiortance  to  the  arrangement. 

"  Having  taken  into  onr  consideration,"  they  ob- 
senre-f-,  *'  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the 
Goremor-general  and  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  rati- 
fied by  his  lordship  on  the  10th  of  November,  1801, 
we  have  now  to  signify  our  approbation  of  the  pro-' 
visions  of  that  treaty. 

*  Dated  Na>Tember,  1801. 

t  In  their  letter  to  the  Ooreroor-f^nenl,  dated  November 
Itth,  1S03. 
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"  We  cotuider  the  stipulations  therein  contained 
<(S  calculated  to  intpnive  and  secure  the  interests  tif 
the  Vizier,  a4  well  as  those  of  die  Ctonpany,  and  to 
provide  more  efectmdly  hereafter  for  die  good 
goyemment  ^d  prosperity  pf  Oiide,  and,  coas«< 
qnently,  for  the. happiness  of  its  native  ioharr 
bitants. 

**  Although  the  revenue  of  the  territory  ceded, 
aqcording  to  its  produce  when  in  the  hands  of  th^ 
Vizier,  does  not  exceed  the  subsidy  payable  by  his 
highness  for  the  nomber  of  troops  which  it  appeared 
expedient  permanently  to  sttition  in  Oude,  togethet 
with  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  civil  administrar 
tionofthe  same;  we,  neverthelesa,  do  not  disap- 
^ove  of  the  Govemor-geoerri,  in  consideration  ef 
the  cession,  having  liberated  his  highness  from  all 
extraordin^iry  charges  vhich  oiay  hereafter  be  in- 
curred by  the  Company  in  providing  for  the  internal 
as  well  as  the  external  security  of  Oad£>  to  which 
chatges  his  highness  would  have  been  liable  under 
the  treaty  of  1798:  we  are  satisfied  to  ftcc^t,.as 
compensation  for  such  extraordinary  e^qienses,  th<L 
increased  revenue  which  may  reasonably  be  e»^ 
ppotfsd  to  arise  from  die  superior  administTation  of 
tfac)  ceded  districts  under  the  Company's  manage-, 
ment.  And  we  feel  the  more  aatiaiaction  in  aiu^ 
an  indemnity,- as,  whilst  it  can  alone  arise  out  of  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  county,  it  will 
be  luattended  by  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  pf  the 
Vizier,  under  whose  ruinous  and  oppressive  systNH- 
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of  coHecdon  the  produce  (^  those  diBtridta  vas 
likely  Bimiidly  to  decliae^  as  it  had  hitherto  done. 

"  We  also  entertain  a  sanguine  hope,  that  the 
Visier,  relieved  &can  the  embaxreasmeot,  aa  well  u 
Ae  chatge,  of  a  ticentiom  and  worse  than  useleat 
amy,  and  rescued,  h;  the  dissolution  of  tbo  great 
picportion  of  that  force,  irom  the  mpat  abject  de* 
pendence  on  his  own  powevlhl  subjects,  at  irhos^ 
di^osal  those  mutinous .  and  disaffected  troops 
ebiefly  were,  will  now,  supported  and  defended  by 
a  disciplined  end  orderly  force,  a{^ly  himself  with 
eoergy  to  the  internal  administratioB  of  hia  a£^ira.** 
In  this  letter,  a  just  CQmpUment  was  paid  to  th^f 
great  merits  of  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  the  brother 
of  the  Governor-genand,  wht>,  after  the  f:on{:hi9)OQ 
of  the  treaty  of  Lucknow,  had  proceeded  to  take 
chai^  of  the  ceded  provinces,  as  Lieutenaotr 
governor,  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  of  theis 
taTeDnes :  an  arduous  labour,  wl^ich  hq  peribnned 
in  a  manner  as  honourable  to  his'own  diaracter  as 
idvantageous  :to  the  pnbUc  interests. 

Tbis  aocdnnt  of  the  proceedings  Bit  Lucknow;  has 
been  thus  tinnmstantial,  from  the  imposnbility  of 
abrid^g  it  with<>Qt  an  omissifHi  of  easential  facta ) 
and  the  same  reason  necessitates  son^e  detail  on  thq 
swbjtot  of  the  transaotioBs  which  took  place  during . 
Lord  Wellesley's  administration  with  the  Nabobs 
erf  the  Camatic,  in  order  to  explain  the  motives  and 
principles  by  which  that  nobleman  was  governed  in 
his  conduct  towards  those  dependent  princes. 
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Omdnt  id  Omrah  sacceeded  to  the  Nabobsb^cf 
the  Caraatic,  on  the  Ifith  of  October,  1795.  He 
took-possession  of  the  Musand  nnder  the  conditioiu 
of  the  treaty  coDcluded  between  his  father  and  the 
MarqneBS  Corawaliis  in  1792,  having- been  specifi- 
cally named,  in  the  preamble. to  that  treaty,  aa  die 
successor  and  eldest  son  of  the  Nabob  Mahomed 
All  Khan,  and,  under  that  designation,  made  & 
party  in  the  engagement. 

TTie  treaty  of  1792  was  soon  found,  both  by 
the  administration  at  home  tmA  the  goTemment 
abroad;  to  have  produced  few  of  the  salutary  ef- 
fects which  were  expected.  Mahomed  Ali  Rbaii, 
.  after  its  ctmclnsion*,  pursued  a  conduct  not 
more  at  variance  with  his  own  interests  and  widi 
those  of  the  Company,  than  destmctive  of  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  prosperity  of  hia 
country. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  Lord 
Hobart  was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St.  GeM-ge, 
in  1794,  he  was  instructed  by  the  court  of  (Erectors 
to  negotiate  for  a  modification  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis'a  treaty,  on  principles  calculated  to  secare 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  to  improve  the  coiw 
dition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Camatic,  or,  ratha^ 
to  save  that  country  from  ruin,  and  to  put  an  end 

*  The  state  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  operaUon  of  this  ireBtj, 
are  very  fully  shown  in  Lord  Hobart's  Minutes,  nnder  drte  ib» 
«*th  of  Novemlwr,  1795. 
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to  those  vexatious  disputes,  which,  from  the  cha- 
racter' of  the  Nabob  and  ^hia  principal  servanta, 
vere  found  to  attend  the  fulfihnent  of  sereral  cmT 
the  mo^t  important  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
1792. 

The  obstinate  and  intemperate  resistahce  vhich 
the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrafa  'opposed  against  all 
his  lordship's  endeavours'  to  get  the  treaty  modified^ 
appeared,  at  the  time,  inexplicable ;  and  the  influence 
attributed  to  some  low  and  interested  cfHmseUors 
seemed  insuflicient  to  account  for  his  steady  refusal 
to  listen  to'an  arrangement  so  earnestly  pressed  upon 
his  acceptance  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  the  court  of 
directors,  and  the  government  of  Fort  St,  George  ; 
aJid  which  conid  not,  under  any  conatruction,  be 
judged  injurious  to  his  personal  interests,  or  his 
power,  as  long  as  he  stood  ia  the  same  rdatiou  to 
the  Company. 

When  the  Marquess  Wellesley  arrived  at  Ma- 
dras, in  1798,  he  employed  the  few  days  of  his 
stay  at  that  presidency,  previously  to  embarking 
for  Cdcut^,  in  fruitle'sa  attempts  to  effect  the  same 
object.  The  impression  made  i^on  hia  lordship's 
inind  by  the  mode  in  which  th£  Nabob  treated  his 
proposal  was,  that  further  negotiation  was  useless; 
ahboDgh  at  the  same  time  he  felt  and  expressed  a 
conviction,  that  every  moment  brought  further  proof 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  arrangement 
to  save  the  Company  from  loss,  the  Nabob  from 
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nilD,  and  the  mhabitanta  from  misery ;  all  whicb 
be  considered  the  inevitable  coiuieqaence«  of  per- 
mitting aiiurs  to  remain  in  the  state  in  which  thej 
wer^  placed  by  the  treaty  in  question. 

When  Lord  Wellesley  returned  to  Fort  St 
Cieoi^,  in  1799,  to  prosecute  the  fra^  against 
l^ppob  Sultann.  he  becanle'  still  more  faensitde 
of  the  inconTeniencRB  of  the  engagemetita  existing 
with  &e  Nabob,  which  weii:  a^ratated  by  the 
conduct  of  that  prince,  who,  on  that  critical  occa- 
.sion,  acted  more  like  an  eoony  tlum'  a  friend: 

The  want  of  exertion  of  his  oiBcers,  in  every 
part  of  his  government,  when  supplies  w«e  coUect- 
ing  for  the  army,  and  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  thefti  obstructed  that  service,  raised  suspicions -in 
fhti  mind  of  the  Grovemor-general,  which  were 
much  confirmed  by  a  personal  act  of  the  Nabob 
calculated  to  impede  the  first  operations  of  the  war< 
His  higbness  had  agreed  to  advance  three  lacs  of 
pagodas  for  the  immediate  use  of  thte  artny,  then  on 
the  eve  of  marching  iiito  Mysore.  All  the  conditions 
which  he  proposed  relative  to  such  advance  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Governor-general;  and  the  Nabob 
succeeded  so  fiiUy  ih  establishing  a  befief  of  bis  sin- 
Verity  toAohing  this  important  supply,  (the  promise 
of  which  he  reiterated,  in  the  most  positive  inanner, 
the  very  day  the  army  moved,)  that,  in  the  confidence 
of  its  receipt,  the  whole  of  the  casb  in  the  treasury 
Was  otherwise  appropriated ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  cal- 
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eulate  the  erils  which  might  have  been  the  reiuh 
ef  im  £ailmg  to  fiilfil  hia  Bolemn  proihise  on  «« 
critical  an  occasion,  had  not  treasure  arrired  front 
Bengal.  Lord  CUye  conclades.  a  paper  on  thi» 
riqister  transaction,  .with,  the  following  remarkable 
words : — '*  I  am  miwilUng  to  attiibute  arstematio 
tisachery  to  the  Ntibob  j  bntl have  looked  in  vua 
for  viother  motive  to  account  for  hia  ektnuirdj'* 
toiry  conduct" 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  ^eringapatam,  doca- 
menta*  were  diacovered  among  the  secret -records 

*  TbMfl  docuibeitlB  vere  CBivAlUy  exunlned,  and  reported 
tpstt,  iMder  the  orden  of  the  GoTenior-generat,  by  Mr.  Bd- 
AoBAtone,  the  Persian  tnnslator ;  and  the  evidence  drawn 
ft9m  them  appeared  to  eatalliah  the  following  concluBions  la 
tbe  moat  satubctory  manner. 

1.  Tbat,  in  violation  of  an  express  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1792,  the  Nabob  Mahomed  Ati  Khan,  tty  the  ag:ency  and 
«fth  the  concurrence  of  hia  eldest  son,  Omdnt  nl  Omrah, 
Maintained  a  secret  intercourse  with  ISppoo  Snltann,  through 
tke  medium  of  Goolam  All  Khan  and  All  Reza,  Takfiels  of 
that  prince  ;  that  this  secret  Intercoarse  was  directed  to  ob- 
ject hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and  waa,  con- 
seqaently,  BnbTersivB  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  hia 
flltiadce  mth  the  Company. 

9d.  ^at  the  Nabobs,  Mahomed  Ali  Khan  and  Omdnt  ol 
Omrah,  had  made  communications  to  TJppoo  SnltauD,  on  polt- 
tkfi  snbjecte,  of  a  natnre  caltalated  to  promote  the  interest  of 
tbat  prince,  and  eventually  to  injnre  those  of  the  Company. 

S.  That  the  Nabob  had,  both  by  communication  from  him- 
Mlf  personally,  and  through  Omdut  ut  Omrali,  to  Ooolam 
Ali  'Khan  and  Ali  Reza,  manifested  his  marlted  disapproba- 
tioB  of  the  triple  alliance  (of  the  English,  Nizam,  and  Mafa- 
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c^  the  Soltaun,  containibg  cbDctasire  evidence  of 
a  secret  intercotme  having  been  carried  on  between 

ratUa),,  wh^cli  had  reduced  the  power  of  the  SultKon;  andthti 
he  had  on  sach  occasloiu  stigmatized  the  Nizam  ai  having 
acted  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  religion,  which  required  that 
all  true  believers  should  join  in  support  of  that  cause  of  which, 
he  repeatedly  stated,  he  considered  Uppoo  Sultaun  ai  the 
chief  pillar. 

4th.  That  the  evidence  contained  ia  the  commiuuc^ioni 
made  to/nppoo  Sultaun  by  hb  vakeels,  of  the  treachenxia  na- 
ture of  the  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  Nabobs,  Walla- 
jah  and  Omdut  ul  Omrab,  and  Tippoo  Sultaun,  was  confirmed 
by  tha  discovery  of  a  cij^er,  the  key  to  which  was  found 
imong  the  Sultann's  secret  records  ;  and  which  was  not  only 
written  in  the  same  hand  in  whic^  all  the  letter*  of  tbe  Nabobs, 
Wallajah  and  Omdut  ut  Omrah,  to  the  English  govemmimt  are 
written,  but  noted  at  the  bottom,  by  Tippoo's  head  Mo<»Hhy, 
as  a  paper  from  Omdut  ul  Omrah  ;  and  several  of  the  fictidoni 
designations  in  this  cipher  were  found  to  have  been  used  ia 
the  corresptmdence.  If  the  very  circumstance  of  Omdut  ol 
Omrah's  having  transmitted  a  cij^er  to  Tippoo  Sultaun  was 
not  o&itself  sufficient  toestablish  the  treadierous  natnre  of  his 
views,  the  names  which,  it  was  discovered  by  the  key  to  the 
cipher,  were  used  to  signify  the  English  and  their  allies,  re- 
moved all  doubts  upon  this  subject.  The  English  were  dei^' 
nated  by  the  oaoie  of  Teza  Wareedt,  or  new  eomen;  the  Ni- 
nun  by  that  of  HeecA,  or  noAing ;  and  th*  Hahrattas,  by  that 
of  Pooch,  or  coHimqaibie. 

5th.  Tliat  Omdut  ul  Omrah  continued  this  secret  lotercMuss 
as  tate  as  the  year  179S,  as  appears  by  a  letter  found  in  the 
Sultaun's  records,  which,  though  it  has  neither  aiiai  nor  signa- 
ture, is  written  by  the  person  who  wrote  all  the  Nabob's  letters 
to  the  British  government,  and  has  the  name  of  Go^aia 
Hussein  upon  the  cover;  which,  it  is  esUblished  by  incattro- 
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the  Nabobs  Wallajah  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah^  and 
.  Ti|^Kio  SiiUauii,  for  objects  hostile  to  the  mtereats 
of  the  Company. 

the  substance  of  this  evidence  fully  proTed,  not 
only  the  violatiou  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  treaty 
of  1792>  but  a  direct  breach  of  the  letter  of  one  of 
its  most  important  'articlesj  which  expressly  stipu- 
lates, "that  the  Nabob  shall  not  enter  into  any 
H«goti&tions>  or  political  correspondence,  with  any 
£nropean  or  native  power  whatever,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Company.**  It  being  established 
by  the  law  of  nations,  that  the  violation  of  any  one 
article,  especially  a  fondamental  article,  of  a  treaty, 
overthrows  the  whole,'  the  treaty  of  1793  was  of 
course  to  be  considered  as  abrogated;  and  the  line 
to  be  pursued  by  the  injured  party  was  such  as 
a  due  regard  for  its  own  safety  and  interests, 
and  for  the  character  of  the  alliance,  might  de- 
mand. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nabob  stood  to  the 
British  government  was  that  of  a  depend^t  ally, 
whose  rank  and  power  had  been  preserved  from 
motives  of  justice,  not  of  policy ;  and  who  owed 
his  accession  to  the  Musnud,  upon  the  same  condi- 

Tciftible  docnmenta,  wu  the  fictitious  name  under  whicli  the 
Nabob' corresponded  in  bii  own  handwriting  with  Goolain 
AU  Sfaui,  in  1794.  The  authentidty  of  this  letter  is  also 
'  proTcd  by  its  being  found  in  the  Sultaun's  records,  along  with 
the  other  correspondence  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  asd  its 
eTident  connexion  with  those  letters  in  snbject. 
Vol.  I.  -  O 
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tions  as  his  father  enjoyed  it,  to  ^e  hononrabk 
adhereace  of  the  EngUah  natioa  to  their  engage- 
ments  even  when  in  obvioua  oppontion  to  Hmu 
iaterests. 

The  coadact  of  the  Nabob  firom  the  eommence- 
iBent  of  hia  reign,  proved  what  sacrifites  the 
£iigUsb  gtfvenutient  ttiad«,  ratiier  than  viokte,  in 
the  slightest  degree)  their  good  (kA  with  hk 
highness.  To  preserve  that  faith,  the  Company 
had,  indeed,  been  exposed  to  great  less:  and  the 
Nabob  had  be«i  permitted  to  destroy  reaoaHM* 
OB  irtiich  not  only  his  own  safety,  but  that  of 
the  C(Mipany,  might  eventually  depend;  and  to 
impoverish  and  render  miserable,  by  hia  misnw- 
nagement,  the  territory  and  inhabitantB  sal:^ect  to 
his  authority. 

The  conduct  of  Omditt  ul  Omrah,  in  sevet^ 
Instances  prerions  to  the  discovery  of  his  trea- 
chery, though  not  of  a  nature  to  absolve  At 
Company  from  the  oUigatioas  of  an  e^gaginnent 
into  vhich  they  had  deliheratdy  entered,  cowM 
Hot  bnt  operate  trnfarourably  for'  him  -  id  die 
situation  in  which  hia  own  perfidy  had.  placed  bin, 
by  diminishiiig  his  <^m  to  eonfideBce  and  g»- 
nerosity  which  he  bad  so  systematically  abused. 

An  order  from  the  secret  committee*-  showed 

*  "  In  the  event  of  *  mr  with  TippoA  Sukasa,  Ae  r*- 
specdn  eonntriM  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  tba  Sqsh  at 
Tanjore,  will  of  eoune  come  under  tbe  Corapuij^  t 
ment ',  and  we  direct,  that  ttiey  be  not  i 
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^hU  the  ladian  gorerB^ent  ia  Engtaod  cwut- 
4^cd  bis  general  conduct,  previously  to  tbatdi^- 
fiOTery,  of  a  natfir^  |p  wurant  {i  departure  froqi 
the  stipulatipns  of  the  trea^  of  1792,  on,  expresH 
addition  of  which '  is;  the  restoration  of  the; 
Nahqb'B  cowitry,  at  tkc  conciusion  of  the  uw^^ 
Boless  in  certain  cases,  afterwards  specified,  Ini| 
vfaich  had  not  occurred  at  the  date  pf  the  eoni'* 
tahtee's  order.  This,  though  qot  applying  di^ 
rectly  to  the  case  under  the  consideration  of  thff 
Gorenior^en^^,  vas  ccviclosiTe  aa  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  court  of  directors  d^^if^ 
that  all  transactions  with  the  Nabob  should  be 
wgpbtpd. 

Lord  Welleiley  was  avare  of  the  ri^k  which 
widgbt  attend  fny- delay  in  a  case  of  so  deiicatQ 
ly^d  dairg^ous  a  nature;'  it  jiiaL  rendered  mor^ 
«einoiv  by  the  disturbed  ~  state  of  mpat  of  tho 
tenitwies  und»  Fort  St.  Qeprget  but  he  preferred 
inoirruig  that  danger  to  the  adoption  of  any 
laewores  which  mi^t  be  deemed  precipitate,  in 
H  9&ai  where  the  honovr  of  the  Briti^  natit^ 
^ffiM  so  niuch  concerned.  Acting  iq>on  that  prin;- 
«^de,  he  ct^tented  himself,  in  the  first  iostancf^ 
vitii  writing  to  the  goTemment   of  Madras  t^ 

special  orders  from  us,  or  from  the  court  of  directors,  for  tl^t 
purpose,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  time  for  tbe  formation  of 
arrangements  for  relieving  those  respective  princes  from  all 
«iicaiiibraiices  on  their  reVennes."— -Despatch-  to  Lord  Welles* 
itf,  nnder  dat«  the  iMi  June,  17»». 

Ua 
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prosecute  their  inquiry  into  the  Nabob's  conduct, 
by  a  personal  examination  of  the  vakeels,  Goolam 
Ali  -and  Ali  Reza  Khan,  and  some  other  o6icers 
of  the  late  Tippoo  Snltaun.  At  the  same  time 
he  transmitted  to  England  all  the  documents  dis- 
covered at  Seringapatam,  with  the  Persian  transU- 
tor's  report ;  and  stated  his  opinion,  that  tbou^ 
the  proofs  obtained  were  sufficient  to  justify  the 
Company, in  immediately  depriving  the  Nabob  of 
the  means  of  abusing  dieir  protection,  yet  he  had 
judged  a  cautious  and  moderate  proceeding  to  be 
more  consistent  with  the  character  and  reputation 
of  the  British  government. 

In  a  letter,  under  date  the  28th  March,  1800,  - 
Lord  Wellealey  had  directed,  that  the  govemmeot 
of  Madras  should  take  no  -  decisive  steps  in  this 
affiiir,  unless  the  Nabob  died  («i  event  rendered 
probable  from  the  bad  state  of  hia  higbness's 
health);  in  which  case,  they  were  authorized  to 
niae  one  of  two  persons  to  the  Mnsnud— -eitlfer 
Ali  Hussein,  the  reputed  son  of  ©mdut  nl  Omrah; 
or  Azeem  u  Dowlah,  the  acknowledged  son  <^ 
Ameer  ul  Omrah — ^under  the  previous  condition  of 
resigning  to  the  Company  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  Camatic,  on  consideratimi 
of  receiving  an  annual  stipend  for  the  support 
of  his  rank. 

Agreeably  to  his  lordship's  instructions,  tiie 
elevation  of  either  of  these  princes  vaa,  however, 
to  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  not 
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of.  right;  the  GoTemor-geaeral  conBidering  the 
right  of  the  family  as  forfdted  by  the  condnct  of 
Omdut  nl  Oiurah.  He  directed  that  the  offer  Bhonld 
be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  reputed  son  of 
Omdut  ul  Omrafa  ;  and  (in  caae  of  his  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  the  said  indispensable  condition)  then 
to  Azeem  u  Dowlah ;  and  if  that  prince  also 
Kjected  the  proposal^  the  Madras  government  vere 
to  refer  to  the  Governor-general  for  further  in- 
■tmctions. 

A  remarkable  &ct  is  proved  by  the  contents 
of  this  letter,  written  long  before  any  question  of 
the  respective  claims  to  the  succession  was  agitated^ 
namely,  that  the  impressibn  upon  the  Govemor- 
geDeraTs  mind  then  was,  that  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance (if  any  such  existed)  belonged  to  Azeem  v 
Dowlah;  and  that  the  elevation  of  Ali  Husseiii» 
die  reputed  sou  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  would  pro- 
bably give  great  disgust  to  the  Mahomedansj  and 
ex!cite  attempts  to  alter  the  succession. 

The  Goyemor-general's  reasons  for  directing 
the  first  (^tion  to  be  giveu  to  Alt  Hussein,  are 
exptcAsly  stalled  in  thia  letter  to  proceed  from 
causes  unconnected  with  any  admission  of  his 
dum  or  title  to  the  Musnud. 

Hie  result  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by  Lord 
Clive,  in  pursuance  of  the  Governor-general's 
orders,  went  to  establish  the  principal  facts  of  the 
treachery  both  of  Waltajah  and  Omdut-uI-Omrah. 
The  evidences  examined  were  Go<^am  Ali  Khan, 
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end  .Ali  Resa  i  and  thovgfa  some  pointk  o£  tbc 
former  proofs  were  invalidated;  all  thediief  pMbt^ 
tipon  which  the  proof  of  the  Nabob's  violdtiaa  of 
the  treaty  of  1702  reMed,  were  fuOy  cosfirmed  kf 
-their  depmitions. 

The  whole-  of  these  Tolaminoos  examiiutimH^ 
'accompanied  by  a  report  frotn  Colonel  Qoa^  and 
Mr.  Webbe  (the  g^itiemen  who  condaoted  tin 
iftquiry)^  weretraiuiiiiOigd  tb.the  Govevnor^^eiienl 
by  Lord  Clive ;  with  a  letter  from  himself,  tmdir 
date  the  S3rd  of  May.  Ilie  impressions 'which 
ithia  fiirther  prosecatjon  of  dte  inquiry  Intio  Ac 
conduct  of  the  Ntd>ob  Ottdot  isl  Omrah  made 
4poB  Lord  CUVeN  mibd,  wifl  be  best  judged 
■ftom  the  two  ft^wing  pUugraphs,  whic^  tn» 
•eluded  his  lordsh^i's  i^cid  address  «po&  thd  ooa»- 
siot). 

**  With  this  strong  Evidence  of  internal  tre*- 
«hery,  and  of  open  oppoaitipn  to  our.  interests  in 
the  Camatic,  established  by  treaty,  it  is  m)r  deittos 
rate  opinidn,  that  a  Airlhet  adfaeftnce  to  the  letter 
of  the  treaty  of  1793,  while  the  Nabob  Ondnt  it 
OtnTah  has  been,  and  now  i»,  perfidiously  betrwf^ 
the  ^irit  and  mb^uce  «f  the  alliance- botwwa 
him  and  the  Company,  would  be  -as  incMstnent 
with  the  .true  prindipte^  <if  pd^clifU^,  tts  it  w*nld 
be  obviously  ioconipatible  with  the  pttservation  rf 
onr  just  rights  and  iflterests.  "  • 

.  "On  thfese  gronnda,  i  hare  no  hesrtation  it 
reo^ifiinKiding  to  your  lordbliip  the  immeitiate  a»- 
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.the  CaiBBtK,  ander  such  proTuitnn  as  your  lorddi^ 
may  be  plricJ  to  authorize  for  hit  hi^mesi  thie 
tititcbi  bis  hi^aaeH's  &Bvily,  and  the  priiMiikal 
«tftccn  «f  his  goverBtnent." 

Upeta  ibe  receipt  df  thia  deqntch,  the  Govenot- 
gtattal  teaeireA  to  {n-oceed  to  Fort  St.  Geoij^  m 
MMB  as  de  aeaseai  ahoiiU  pennit^  for  the  pacpoae 
W  wdliBg  IB  peiMm  an  ananganent  that  ahouU  e{> 
■fecftwHy  aecare  tiK  interesti  of  the  company  in  tlie 
C^ojmtm.-  la  caiueqneBCe  of  thk  deterndaatiaiL,  he 
gsre  no  ibrther  iiutnictiona  to  Lord  Clire  upon  the 
■ah^cct,  tiBtil  the  aionth  of  Match,  IfiO  1 ;  when,  find- 
^gdiat  the  state  of  afiadiaiaOnde,  con&iiicd  with 
««lier  dmaaatanccs  relative  to  the  general  gorem- 
^matt  oi  Indtap  onde  it  impoaoihle  for  fain  to  leave 
Fact  WtBiain.  he  lUrected  Lord  Oiac  to  send  Mr. 
Wafabe,lha  cUef  cxvarine  officer  of  the  Madnn 
goTemment,  to  Bengal,  is  order  to  have  the  fiiHeat 
"c—fawiaindi<MB  iritii  that  officer  prenBasly  to  issu- 
Oig  his  Ibttl  iBstntctians  for  &e  BetdesKnt  ^f  thib 
•^^■Datic,  ahd  dther  iaoportai^  points  inriniBtJy 
lu— tinilid  with  that  an—gemeat. 

VwaxA  ^.  Wefabeiras  at  Fort  Wflliam,to  which 
ike  ^iid  poaceaded  maniBe^eiioeoftfaeidiOTea*- 
-Abms  1^  TiJn^wiitig  conditio^  of  the  Naboh'a  heaUi 
induced  Lord  Clive  to  apprize  Lord  Wellealey  of 
liis  own  intentionB  in  the  event  of  the  prince's 
demise  in  the  interval. 
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On  this  occasion*  Lord  Clive  stated,  that  thoi^ 
the  Govemor-general^s  letter  of  the  26th  of  March. 
1800,  prescribed  the  line  of  conduct  he  waB  to 
fcdlow  if  the'  event  apprehended  should  occur  {»e- 
vionsly  to  his  receiving  fbrthn  orders,  he  conM  not 
bnt  think,  that  the  cirdunstances  which  had  oc- 
tnirred  since  that  letter  was  written  would  so  mate- 
rially  have  altered  the  whole  case  tmdar  considera- 
tion, that  any  measures,  grounded  vpaa.  the  in- 
stnictions  therein,  would  be  more  likely  to  defeat 
than  promote  the  objects  which  the  Govemu^ 
general  might  contemplate  in  consequence  of  the 

-full  information  that  he  had  subsequently  obtained: 
that  he.  Lord  CUve.  therefore  determined  not  to 
act  upon  them,  if  the  Nabob  should  die  previoudj 
to  the  arrival  of  further  instructions,  bat  to  assume 
the  dvil  and  military  government  of  the  C^matic, 
in  the  name  of  the  Company,  until  a  plan  for  its 
government  should  be  finally  arranged. 

At  the  time  of  receiving  this  despatch  &am  Lord 
Clive,  one  had  also  reached  Lord.  Wdlealey  firoia 

'  the  lu-eaident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  folly  ctundd- 
ing  in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  his  lordahq)  firam 
the  documents  found  in  Seringapatam,  and.  in  die 
mearares  which  he  had  dedaied  his  intention  flf 
adt^itiDg;  a  despatch-f-,  too,  from  the  secret  (MBH 

*  Dated  May  81,  ISOI. 
t  Dated  December  4,  1800. 
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mhtee  o£  the  court  of  directors  expressed  their 
estire  approbatioQ  of  the  resolution,  which  the 
Goreraor-general  informed  them*  he  had  taken,  of 
demanding  some  more  certain  pledges  of  the  fidelity 
of  Omdat  ni  Omrah  than  the  Company  then  pos- 
sessed. The  secret  committee  distinctly  state  in 
diis  despatch,  that  many  other  circumstances  might, 
in  their  opinion,  be  m'ged,  besides  those  adduced  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  to  strengthen  the  doubts  of  the 
Nabob's  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
engagements  with  the  Company;  and  they  particu- 
larly mstance  the  mode  in  which  he  evacuated  the 
Fort  of  Chandnagerry  in  1796,  on  which  they  re- 
mark, **  that  a  more  decided  instance  of  disaffection 
to  HiK  Onnpany  can  scarcely  be  imagined.'* 

The  Governor-general  being  thus  in  possession 
<^  every  information,  and  of  every  opinion,  which 
cotild  guide  or  influence  his  judgment  on  the  deci- 
sion |of  this  important  and  deUcate  question,  sent 
his  final  instmctions-f'  widi  respect  to  the  measures 
to  be  pursued  with  the  faithless  prince. 

After  taking  a  complete  review  of  the  whole 
a^r,  and  showing  incontrovertibly,  that  his  high^ 
BCss  the  Nabob  was  reduced  by  his  own  con- 
duct, to  the  condition  of  apiU>lic  enemy,  that  he 
had  fivfidted   every   claim  to  the  confidence  ai 

•  In  ft  letter  dated  the  Hh  of  June. 
t  These  vere  dated  the  S8th  May. 
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Ae  CompaDy,  and  that  it  wsa  neidier'  coafoiBaUE 
to  Ac  dictates  of  wisdom  or  pntdence,  not  n- 
ooncileddk  to  justice  or  policy,  to  pennit  fain  to 
'to  retain  tbe  poasession  of  mourcei  greatia-  tfasn 
-were  reqnisite  for  diie  nqiport  of  the  tank  liMi 
he  shtmld  be  permitted  to  hxdd.  in  die  Cambe, 
-these  HMtnactiom  directed  Ijml  dive  to  wdfiAtt 
wi&  his  hi^uiess  for  the  complete  rtingaatiiaa  HS 
tte  civil  BBd'  military  gorenHncnt  ftf  the  proriDce, 
aiid  (iqioD  hk  fagreeing  to  that,  and  lome  ddttr 
-condittDBa)  to  gnmt  him  a  sdpei^  not  cxcaei- 
ing  threcj  aor'  doder  two,  laca  of  pagodas  M- 
-aaally;  independent  of  a  proTinoti  fo^  the  aAv 
foandies  t^- ^e  fiunily,  aiid  Car  fais'priBcipid 
o£ficerB,  ifluch  was  to  be  made  from  the  sewhw* 
«f  the  Camaitie.  « 

Upon  this  baau  Lord  GHve  was  instnMttd 
-to  ncf^tiate  a  treaty  mth  the^  Kahob;  and  aft- 
llHriBBd,  for  the  puipoae  of  obtaiBtn^  his  Ii^ 
aoas's  eaamsit  to  tbe  texmi  prnpaaed,  in  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  pcoofs  of  lua  tnai^ecm 
#hMi  ipere  in  the  poBseaaioai  oi  the  finUsh  foivfeni- 
«ieiii. 

Iiotid' Wafi^ley  eJcpfsady  sdOed,  that  the  prip»- 
sitiaa  of  6atmiag  ia'txeai^  ni  tUa  occamB  wm 
dictBtod  by  a  d^jre  to  ciasiA:  tbe  iigintr  crf:iU 
British  government,  and  not  by  a  disposition  to 
admit  that  tiie  Nab*^,  Mahonted  JUi  Khan  and 
Omdat  ul  Omrah,  had  any  claims  to  our  forbear^ 
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ance  or  gmerosity;  though  he  confessed  it'vwald  bf 
painiii]  to  be  compelled  to  expose  the  hutiujyuUiig 
|rtoo&  of  the  ingmtitode  and  treachery  ^kh  wkich 
these  infstiia.t«d  pziaces  lad  acted  totfai^  that 
power  trhidi  had  tmiforady  proved  theit  ^uardutt 
ftttd  protector. 

In  the  event  of  Uk  Nabc^i's  ref asal  of  A&  tna^ 
oA^ed,  Lord  Gire  was  directed  to  sBsmue  tiw 
cMuttry  under  a  tffoclamatwm,  iriudt  TiirrnmpaMiij 
th^  letter*^  instructions,  and  .vhkh  fidly  esiubited 
the  cavsee'  of  that  measure,  if  aiatten  oamfe  t* 
A»  extrettuty,  b»  l(»dsfaip  vas  instructed  to  pa^ 
«o  atteiMloii  to  tmy  appeal  which  ihe  Nabob  nHght 
duire  to  make  to  the  court  of  ihrectsm^  as  it  was 
bodi  iajndicioDB  and  unnecessary  to  Usten  to  amskt 
more  particnhuiy  since  the  GoverB<H'>-geQera>l  we« 
Ib  pOMemcm  of  t^  sentiments  of  the  searM  oaair 
settee,  fooaded  on  the  ihscorery  of  the  Ni^ob'^ 
treacbttooB ceaduet.  Hieadraisuon  ofanysuch^tr 
)md,  the  Oovemop-gaRral  stated,  waold  be  <tft()ft> 
ing  upon  a  formal  trial  of  the  Nabob's  crimiaality$ 
vherou  the  oaae  was  oat  ^mi  demanded  SJt  utmhe- 
ditfte  exereue  «f  those  ri^ts  and  privilege  vllwlp 
«v«sy  pcnper  possesses,  by  the  law  oi-  bfttiiAA>.  to 
!■  siuUF  agaiott  the  pnrrefl  nachihatifontiiof » 
s  afly^  Lend  Clire  was,  however,  dlreote4> 
n«B  mder  the  extremity  of  asausaing  the;' civil  a«d 
n^icwy  govemiaent  of  the  Camatie,  to  ^Afwd^ 
liberally  for  the  Nabob's  support,  and  hn  a  tiuitaUe 
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manner  for  the  different  branches  of  hU  family,  anil 
the  various  officers  of  his  state. 

When  Lord  Wellesley's  instructions  on  .this  sub- 
ject reached  Madras,  the  state  of  the  Nabob's 
health  was  so  bad  as  to  preveut  Lord  ClJre  from 
taking  any  immediate  measures  on  .their  recmpt. 
Whoi  his  higfaness's  malady  had  attained  a  hcaght 
that  left  no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  intrigues  vne 
commenced  among  the  different  branches  of  his 
family,  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  bis  palace ; 
and  a  body  of  men  were  secretly  introduced  into  i^ 
by  his  brother  Hiaaam  ul  Mulk,  who  was  loud  in 
asserting  his  pretentions  to  the  succession.  Hese 
circumstances  obliged  Lord  Clive  to  send  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Conqiauy's  troops  to  occupy  the  chief 
entrance  into  the  pakce,  and  to  preserve  order  and 
tranquillity  within  its  walls ;  as  also  to  guard  agaiiMt 
the  seizure  of  any  treasure,  or  the  dilapidation  of 
any  prc^rty,  belonging  to  the  Nabob,  both  of 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  atten^ted  at  the 
moment  of  his  death. 

This  step  was  taken  with  a  de^«e  o£  delica<7 
and  precaution  which  perfectly  reconciled  it  to  the 
Nabob,  who  was  fully  satisfied,  by  the  expknalMn 
of  Lord'  Clive,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  tro<^ 
that  the  object  of  it  was  no  more  thuk  what  was 
professed.  Lideed  its  expediency  and  necessity 
could  be  arraigned  only  by  those  whose  sinister 
-views  it  defeated. 
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Oa  the  Idth  of  July,  1801,  the  Nabob  expired; 
and  the  dangeroas  intrigues  which  had  been  carried 
on  in  his  palace,  the  state  of  several  prorincea*, 
under  the  govemment  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  a 
variety  of  other  cogent  reasons,  forbade,  in  Lord 
Ctive's  (pinion,  a  moment's  delay  in  effecting  a 
settlement  of  the  country.  He,  therefore,  a  few- 
hours  after  he  heard  of  his  highness's  death,  de- 
puted Mr.  Webbe,  and  Lient.-Colonel  Close,  to 
confer  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  court 
touching  an  immediate  arrangement  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Carnatic. 

These  gentlemen  had  an  immediate  consultation 
with  the  two  guardians-f-  of  Ali  Hussein  the  young 
prince.  But,  though  their  negotiation  was  con- 
tinued several  days,  it  entirely  failed;  and  they  found 
themselves  obliged,  after  the  guardians  had  for- 
mally refused  their  assent  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
oD  the  basts  of  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  the  Carnatic  being  vested  in  the  Company,  to 
express  their  desire  to  see  Ali  Hussein,  and  to 
receive  from  him  in  person  the  final  answer  to 
a  pr«^>osal  in  which  bis  interests  were  so  deeply 
concerned. 

To  their  request  for  this  interview  the  guardians 
made  many  objections,  grounded  on  the  alleged 

*  A  very  serions  civil  war  BtMiis  period  existed  in  the  souths 
em  provinces  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^e. 

t  Two  Kfaans  or  Nobles,  Skbomed  Nejeeb  and  Tukee  Ali, 
were  left  by  the  will  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  guardian^  to  hia  too. 
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ifict4)fioity  and  inex|)erieiice  of  the  young  nura ;  bat, 
tjbese  being  ovetmled,  they  were  at  last  bnraght  to 
give  a  relnctftnt  consult  to  the  meeting. 

Oq  the  19th,  Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Wefabe 
lr«re  intro^wied  to  All  Huuein,  tb^  roputfd  soq 
of  the  Nabob  (a  youth  of  IS  years  of  age),  and 
stated  to  him  in  a  summf^  manner  all  that  bad 
pwsed  with  hi*  guardians  t  adding  that,  on  a  point 
which  BO  materially  iuToIved  his  interefts,  they 
WAre  naturally  desirous  of  hearing  hi^  own  lenti- 
nunt*  and  resolution,  before  thuy  terminated  s 
negotiation  with  which  all  his  proqjects  of  elertfiaQ 
wust  close,  Tht  young  man  rpferred  diem  to  his 
gvardians.  These  Khans  (or  noblemen),  he  said, 
had  faeeQ  f^^inted  by  bis  &thu  for  the  porpow  of 
MHSting  bim  with  advice,  and  that  the  ol^ect  <^ 
bU  «pmi8eJji  and  theirs  could  never  be  separated. 

On  receiving  this  anawer.  Colonel  Cloee  and 
Mr.  Webbe  mform«d  the  Khana  that  Lord  Clive 
bad  resolved,  previously  to  the  adoption  (^  £ob1 
ineasmres  on  a  svbject  of  such  importance,  to  have 
a  pervmiJ  interview  wiUi  AH  Hussan ;.  a^  tb^ 
bis  lordship  wodd,  for  that  purpose,  come  to  the 
teut  of  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  statioaed 
at  die  palace.  Thb  proposal  was  uaeaqiected; 
And  the  KhwDS  i^desvottred  to  evade  it  by  ohgeo- 
tions,  similar  to  those  which  they  bad  before  urged, 
relative  to  the  incapacity  and  inexperience  of  the 
yonng  man :  but  finding  their  arguments  of  no 
avail,: tb^y. consented;  and  both  went  to  prepare 
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AU  Hnaiein^  equipage  a&d  retiirac.  The  young 
man^  taking  advantage  of  their  momentaxy  sbBencfif 
wlnqiaed  to  Cdonel  Ooae  and  Mr.  Webbe,  wjttt 
Biach  Bjqiaieiit  anxiety,  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  his  guardians ;  and,  after  this  c6ioxiiimication( 
he  pxocceded,  withont  attoiding  to  the .  KhAnsi  to 
thft  tcsit  pre^iared  for  his  interriew  with  Lord  Clivei 

When  the  ceremony  of  inboduction  t«  hi* 
LonUiip  ms  orer,  All  Hossein's  attendants  (in-* 
eindiikg  the  guardians)  being  desired  to  withdraw. 
Lord  CUre,  after  adverting  to  the.whole  of  the  ne* 
gotiation,  informed  him  of  the  teriovs  conaeqaencet 
pf  any  resolution  he  might  take ;  uid  stated  th* 
personal  anxiety  which  his  lordship  felt,  that  h^ 
ikoald  be  ckariy  apprized  of  his  situation,  and  de- 
tenttiiic  with  caution  on  a  point  of  such  importancf 
to  hia  indiTidual  interests  and  reputation,  as  well  as 
t»  ibose  of  his  family- 

AH  Hnssesn,  without  hesitatios,  declared,  in  tht 
waattt  explidt  maimer,  that  the  conference*  ha4 
been  conducted  by  the  Khans  without  his  partita^ 
paticA,  and  ^ut  he  much  disapproved  of  the  terpii- 
■atiaa  to  whidi  they  had  been  brought. 

Xlpoa  this  declaration,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
TccifKtidaie,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  every 
past  irf  the  tuttSBCtion ;  and,  after  the  fullest  com<- 
prc&enHon  of  tJ^e  whole  subject,  the  yoaog  man 
dedared  his  readiness  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Company  exercising  the  civil 
and  nulitary  goremment  of  the  Camatic. 
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He  was  very  particular  as  to  the.  secondary  parts 
of  the  furangement ;  such  as  the  provision  for  liu 
personal  expenses,  and  the  extent  of  his  power  over 
the  treasore  of  the  late  nabob,  which  he  evidottly 
considered  to  be  large. 

This  conference^  wUch  was  freqaendy  inter- 
mpted  by  the  importunity  of  Nejeeb  Khan,  temu- 
nated  by  the  young  man  desiring  that  a  Izeatj 
should  be  drawn  out  upon  a  basis  which  vested 
the  entire  civil  and  military  goremment  of  the 
Camatic  in  the  Honourable  Company;  which, 
he  said,  a  conviction  that  it  wafi  for  hia  benefit,  and 
that  <tf  his  fiunily,  would  lead  him  to  execute  withf 
or  without,  the  consent  of  his  guardians. 

On  the  30th,  Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe 
again  went  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  two  Khana  and  All  Hussein.  The  latter  began 
the  conference  by  retracting  everything  which  he 
had  said  to  Lord  Clive  at  the  private  interview, 
and  declared  his  fixed  resolution  to  abide  by  the 
opinion  of  his  guardians. 

This  extraordinary  change  was  supposed,  at  first, 
to  proceed  from  fear ;  and  an  adjournment  to  the 
tent,  to  meet  Loird  Clive,  was  proposed^  and  carried 
into  execution.  On  arriving  there,  the  yonng 
mtua's  attendants  and  guardians  were  dismissed,  and 
he  was  left  in  privdte  with  his  lordship.  He  fbea 
repeated,  in  the  firmest  tone,  hia  resolution  to  abide 
by  the  advice  of  the  Klians,  and  his  imaltotihle  de- 
termination to  accept  of  no  engagement  having  for 
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hs  baiis  the  cession  of  the  civil  and  militarjr  go- 
Tenunent  of  the  Camatic.  He  had  spoken  the  day 
before,  he  said,  under  the  impression  of  the  mo- 
ment; but  had  received  foil  information  since^ 
and  now  acted  agreeably  to' his  ovm  sentimenta, 
and  to  those  of  the  whole  family,  who  bad  been 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  judgment. 
He  was  folly  convinced,  he  added,  of  the  risks  he 
enconntered,  having  received  commanications,  the 
troth  of  which  he  could  not  donbt,  respecting  the 
Goremor-general's  orders.  But  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  every  danger,  rather  than  subscribe  to  the 
condidona  proposed. 

.  No  ar^nment  was  left  untried  by  Lord  CUve, 
which'  could  persuade  or  convince  diis  young  prince 
that  he  was  misled  to  his  ruin,  and  that  his  pro- 
sperity depended  upon  compliance  with  the  demands 
'  of  the  Company's  government.  It  was  in  vain  that 
bis  lordship  pointed  out  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood ;  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced his  adherents  in  persuading  him  to  a  course 
incompatible  with  bis  true  interests  ;  and  the  certain 
distress  into  which  he  must  inevitably  bring  him- 
self, and  all  those  dependant  upon  him,  by  perseve- 
rance in  bis  refriBal  of  the  proffered  terms. 

Ali  Hussein  remained  unmoved;  and  LordClive 
was  at  length  reluctantly  obligM  to  inform  him, 
that  be  bad  forfeited  all  claim  to  consideration, 
and  must  await  the  extreme  measures  which  bis 
conduct  had  rendered  unavoidable. 
Vol.  I.  X 
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All  faojies  of  cbnduding  a  treaty  with  the  re^ 
puted'  son  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  Vere  dow  at  w 
end :  A  negotiation  Which  had  bfeen  cdndncted 
throUgboilt  with  ft  d^grfce  6f  teidpel-  and  mode- 
ration reflecting  the  highest-  credit  iqioB  thoM 
to  whom  it  was  intniatedj  and  been  mdtked,.  at 
its  moat  important  stagee,  with  the  extrraie  of 
kindnees  and  humtmitj  on  the  part  of  LoiA 
Clive,  was  thus  termibatedj  by  the  yOmig  prince 
refnsing  his  assent,  in  the  most  deliberate  tum-^ 
ner,  to  any  engagement  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  bad  been  etbted,  from  the  first,  as 
indispensable  ;  namely,  "  The  Company  being 
vested  with  the  civil  and  military  gorenunent  of 
the  Camaric" 

The  situation  of  the  tefritorleri  under  Fort  St 
George  (part  of  which  were  in  rebellion)  was  iffl' 
&TDurahle  to  any  measure,  however  grounded  ob 
justice,  that, excluded  the  family  of  Mahomed  Ali 
Khan  altogether  from  the  dignity  of  N^ob ;  and 
the  governor  therefore  resolved  on  raiting  Aneem 
n  Dowlah  to  the  Musnud. 

The  right  of  this  |)rince  to  the  succession  (if  all 
right  had  not  been  forfeited)  was  perhajM  stronger 
than  that,  of  the  reputed  son  of  Chndnt  id  OmnA. 
But  this  was  not  investigated ;  the  act  being  de- 
clared one  of  expediency  and  grace,  not  of  right  W 
of  justice.  His  claims  Were  to  be  considered  of 
consequence  only  as  they  served  to  reconcile  the 
great  body  of  the  Mabomedan  inhabitants  of  the 
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English  tenitoriies,  ftod  the  MahometUa  rulers  of 
■eighbonring  states,  .to  the  ineuure. 

W3»eD  Lord  CUve  adopted  this  resolutioiij  he  de- 
puted Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe  to  negotiate 
with  the  Pfince  Aieem  u  Dowlah  a  treaty  fouB^ed 
OB  the  same  basis  tta  that  which  had  been  proposed 
%o  Ali  Httsaeio.  Their  access  to  Azeem  a  Dowlah 
WM  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty,  for  he  was  kept 
in  rigorous  confinement ;  and  there  was  reason  to 
f«ar  that,  should  any  idea  go  forth  of  his  in- 
tended elevation,  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  his 
life.  The  difficulty  of  seeing  him  was,  however, 
removed  by  an  incident,  which  evinced  such  a  con- 
tempt for  the  Company's  authority  as  required  im- 
mediate correction.  The  guardians  of  Ali  Uus- 
seiti,  impatient  of  delays,  placed  that  prince  upon 
the  MusDud  privately ;  and  it  was  reported  to  Lord 
CKve,  that  they  prt^osed  performing  the  ceremony 
of  it  publicly  next  day.  M  there  was  no  cal- 
culatiHg  the  confusion  which  such  a  proceeding 
might  occasion,  his  lordship  gave  immediate  orders 
foE  the  Company's  troops  to  take  possession  of 
the  whole  palace,  and  to  remove  all  the  Nabob's 
guards. 

One  effect  of  this  interference  was,  to  bring 
Azeem  u  Dowlah  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops ;  and  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  July,  he 
had  interviews  with  Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe, 
at  which  he  settled  with  those  gentlemen  the  basis 
of  a  treaty,  whieh  was  fin^y  concluded  on  the 
xa 
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iiStfa  of  Jidy ;  and  on  the  26th  this  prince  vaa  in- 
troduced to  Lord  Clive,  and  conducted  to  die 
pidace  of  Ameer  Bagh,  the  former  residence  (^  his 
lather. 

In  the  course  of  Azeem  n  Dowlah's  intervieir 
inth  Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe,  a  good  deal  of 
diicnssion  took  place  on  the  anbordinate  articles  of 
the  treaty,  in  which  the  prince  showed  that  he  vas 
not  deficient  in  quickness  or  good  sense ;  hat  pos- 
sessed personal  qualifications  fiilly  eqoal  to  die  sup- 
port of  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been  elevated. 

This  treaty  vested  the  whole  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  Camatic  in  the  C<Hnpuiy; 
provided  for  the  Nabob's  enjoyment  of  a  clear 
Tevenne  of  from  two  to  three  lacs  of  pagodas 
annoally  *,  unencumbered  by  any  charge,  as  wdl  as 
for  the  liberal  support  of  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  family  of  Mahomed  All  Khan ;  and  it  also 
settled  for  a  gradual  liquidation  of  such  as  were 
deemed  just  of  the  large  debts  with  which  a  long 
system  of  usury,  extravagance,  and  oppression,  bad 
encumbered  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic,  and 
which  were  rapidly  involving  that  fine  country  in 
ruin. 

Lord  Wellesley  left  India  on  the  SOch  of  Angtut, 

*  The  Bum  fixed  for  the  flupport  of  tlie  Kabob  wu  ooe-tfth 
oC  the  revcnuet  of  the  Camatic ;  and  the  Company  agreed  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  he  should  receive,  in  advance  of  the 
fifth  to  which  he  was  entitled,  tnelve  thousand  pagodaa  per 
month  for  his  pemonal  ezpeues. 
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1805,  soon  after  theMarqneu  CoravaUu^  yrha  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him,  had  reached  Fott 
yiftiam.  The  narratiTe  of  this  nobleman's  admi- 
lustration  would  be  incomplete  without  some  ge- 
neral obserTations  upon  the  leading  political  mear 
anres  which  he  adopted;  the  in^H-essionstfaermade; 
and  the  general  result .  of  his  government  to  the 
British  interests  in  India. 

The  state  of  India,  at  the  period  of  Lord  Wellea- 
ley's  Brrival,  compelled  him  (as  has  been  shown)  to 
the'  immediate  en^loymmt  of  all  the  resources  ct 
the  j^reat  empire  committed  to  his  charge.  The 
restoration  of  the  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  and  the 
C(«iplete  destmction  of  the  formidable  French 
party  st  his  court,  were  objects  of  which  the 
necessity  as  well  as  poUcy  have  never  been  dfr 
nied.  Their  accomplishmoit  was  necessary,  ntrt 
only  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  impending'  war 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  but  to  crush  a  rising  danger 
of  perhf^s  the  most  serious  magnitude  that  ever 
threatened  our  dominions  in  India. 

The  most  serious  alarm  had  arisen  in  England 
respecting  the  intentions  which  the  French  were 
supposed  at  this  period  to  cherish  against  our 
eastern  possessions ;  and  the  connexion  of  their 
efforts  in  India  with  their  invasion  of  Egypt  was 
doubted  by  none.  Buonaparte's  letter  to  Tippoo 
Sultaun  *  was  of  itself  conclusive  evidence  on  this 

*  This  letter,  dated  at  Head*qnwter6  at  Cairo  the  7th  of 
FluTiose,  and  7tli  year  of  the  republic,  was  aa  follows : — 
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lieiid ;  and  it  was  evident  that,  at  the  conmieace- 
tnent  of  Lord  WeUealey'B  admiuistratioii,  1^ 
French  hod  snch  means  as  were  of  s3l  others  the 
best  calculated  to  ^ve  succcbb  to  die  designs  viach 
they  were  known  to  cheiuh  againBt  the  Biitidi 
'goT^mnent.  Iliejr  influmee  at  die  conrt  of 
TiE^o  was  predominant.  His  union  with  them 
was  groimded  upon  a  congenial  feding  of  hatred  to 
the  English'  name.'  At  die  court  of  Sisdia,  who 
was  still  more  fiormidable  than  die  Sultaun,  the 
:  French  had  mora  than  inflaeoce — diey  had  powc^*. 
'They  had  founded  ka  empire  of  their  own  within 
the  dominioos  of  diat  prince,  llie  whole  of  Hin- 
'dustaii,  from  the  river  Sutlege  to  the  biHders  c^ 
the  nnsetded  country  of  i£e  Vizier  of  Oude,  was 
IB  possession  o€  an  army  of  nearly  forty  dunuaad 
Ittfentry,  widi  an  immoMe  train  of  erdllery,  aad 
ewry  military  resouree ;   commanded  by  a  body  of 

"  You  ban  alr«adr  been  iofonaed  of  mj  arriTol  on  die 
borders  of  tbe  R«cl  Sea,  with  ftp  inoumerable  aind  invindUe 
.annyi  fnU  of  ^e  deaire  of  Eeleasiqg  and  relievipg  you  from  tbe 
iron  yoke  of  England. 

"  f  eagerly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  yoo.flie 
dc«ire  I  bare'of  being  infonned  t^  you,  by  the  Vay  odiaaalt 
fiad  M«Aa,  «■  to  your  f(ditital  mtoation. 

«  I  could  even  wish  you  woold-aeod  some  iatelUgeot  |iermi 
-  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  possessing  your  confidence,  witb  wbctn  I 
may  confer.     May  tbe  Almighty   increase  your  power,  and 
destroy' yoat  enemies  I 

"  Ywrs,  &c.  Sec. 

"  BvOKU>4BH." 
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about  tiuee  hundred  Eoropeaii  oncers,  of  w^Qm 
B0t  more  than  forty  we^  Bfidsh  sphjecti;  and 
Aeae  (who  ve^  for  the  most  part  in  s^horduiate 
•tadona)  it  was  die  marked  object  of  their  French 
Hifieriors  to  disgust,  diat  diey  mi^t  miake  way  fov 
otfaera  on  whom  they  could  bettu-  depend,  vfcen 
that  cmia  should  arrive  which  they  akwoft  etm- 
tcmplated. 

At  Hyderabad  the  power  of  die  Fr^h  waa  con- 
fidendils,  aa  they  faad  at  their  disposal  an  army  o| 
fimrteen  thousand  disciplined  trof^,  with  a  large 
and  well-af^qiuted  train  of  cannon ;  fant  theiF  bi- 
fluence  faad  not  yet  conquered  that  of  die  Eoglisk 
«t  tbe  court  of  the  Niaam.  Tliat  prince  had  toe 
just  a  dread  o£  Tippoo  Sultaiui  and  the  Mahrattas 
to  lutcB  Kadilf  to  aounseU  calculated  to  involve 
faim  wifh  die  only  atate  able  to  protect  him  from 
Hink  Miemiea;  and,  though  he  was  toe  wise  to 
resign  those  means  of  defence  to  ^ich  the  nentRd 
peliey  oi  iJie  BrUish  goverameut  faad  cMupeHed 
hdm  to  reawt,  widiout  an  adequate  security  a^nst 
the  dang^s  to  which  he  w^p  exposed,  he  did  not 
heutate  to  make  every  sacrifice  required  of  him, 
the  aatast  he  received  a  decided  pledge  &f  pro- 
teedoB  against  the  Makrattaa.  It  must  here  he 
recollected,  that  it  was  impoasitde  for  Lord  Wd- 
leeley  el^er  to  ragage  in  tfae  war  widi  Tippoo, 
then  inevitable,  or  to  expel  tfae  French  from  the 
IDeekan  (w  object  oL  equal,  if  not  greater  necea- 
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sity),  withoat  agreeing  to  give  the  Nixam  that 
promise  of  protection  against  the  fiitnre  unpro- 
voked aggressions  of  the  M ahrattas,  which  he  had 
constantly  solicited  from  the  first  hoar  of  hii 
intimate  alliance  with  the  English,  m  1788,  and 
which  Lord  Comwallis  had  only  declined  on  the 
ground,  that  aoch  a  m,easure  would  be  ofeosive  to 
the  Mahrattas,  who  were  at  that  moment  as  cordial 
as  ^e  Nizam  in  their  alliance  with  the  Engliflb 
govenunent  against  Tij^oo.  The  couHideratioQ 
which  had  chiefly  influenced  Lord  ComwalUa'a  de- 
termination no  longer  existed ;  the  power  of  the 
PoomA  state,  with  whom  the  triple  alliance  had 
been  formed,  was  almost  extinct;  and  its  resources 
were  at  the  direction  of  Dowlnt  Row  Sindia,  who 
appeared,  from  his  whole  conduct,  much  more  lik^y 
to  join  in  a  combination  against  the  British  govera- 
ment,  than  to  aid  it  to  frustrate  the  plans,  or  repd 
the  attack,  of  its  enonies. 

Under  such  circumstances.  Lord  Welleiley  coald 
not  have  rejected  the  just  demand  of  the  Nium, 
without  incurring  the  most  serious  dangers,  and, 
indeed,  exposing  the  empire  under  his  chaj^  to  sU 
the  consequences  of  meeting,  without  allies,  awsi 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  a  combmation  of  the 
means  which  France  could  Ining  in  aid  t^  Us 
attempts  upon  our  power.  He  was  compe&Bd, 
therefore,  by  attention  to  tiie  safety- (^  the  British 
territories,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad, 
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This  meaflnre  gave  rise  to  a-seriea  of  events  which 
completely  changed  the  condition  of  the  British 
govenunent  in  India.  Its  first  consequence  was 
^e  overthrow  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  government  of  Mysore ;  and  its 
second  was,  to  produce  snch  a  complete  alteration 
of  OQT  political  relations  with  the  Mahratta  states^ 
that  it  was  early  evident  we  must  either  retract  the 
engagemoit  which  we  had  formed^  and  abandon 
the  territories  we  had  acquired,  or  endeavour,  by 
negotiation,  to  make  the  principal  Mahratta  chie& 
BO  to  modiiy  their  policy  and  habits  of  rule  as  to 
rcBder  them  compatible  with  the  altered  poUtical 
state  of  the  peninsula. 

'  The  Mahrattaa,  it  is  true,  from  the  period  of  the 
ctmclosioQ  of  the  treaty  of  Salbhye,  had  respected 
our  territories,  .and  those  of  the  allies  whom  we 
wejre  bound. to  protect:  bnt  these,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  had  before  only  joined  theirs  in  one 
quarter,  .that  of  Oude;  and,  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  Salbhye,  both  Madhajee  Stndia,  and  his 
Bocceffiop  Dowlut  Row,  had  been  loo  intently  fixed 
upon  consolidating  a  power  in  Hindustan,  which 
would  make  them  masters  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
to  think  of  ofiending  the  British  government  by 
any  predatory  incursion  upon  the  territories  of  its 
ally,  the  Vizier  of  Oude.  But  the  causes  of  this 
forbearance  were  hourly  genaating  a  more  serious 
evil  to  the  British  power;  and  ^t  neutrality, 
which  we  thought  recompensed  by  this  temporary 
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~  exBinptioa  froin  attack,  left  us,  in  its  resnk,  exr 
pased  to  a  more  imiQinent  danger  dian  ihe  Biitiifa 
arms  in  lo^ift  luiTe  ever  had  to  rauioimter. 

Id  other  quarters  of  ladi^  our  tenitoiut  wei» 
remote  from  those  of  the  Mahrattai.  We  had 
intoposed  the  countries  of  the  Nixam,  and  tfaoac 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  betwe«[i  ns  and  those  free* 
hooters.  But,  when  a  course  of  policy,  du  cxpft* 
diouy  and  justice  of  which  have  nerer  '  b^en 
questioned,  led  ns  to  Ibr^i  an  intimate  alliance  with 
the  Nizam,  by  which  we  becasie  botmd  to  defend 
his  territories  as  we  would  pur  own ;  when  a 
government  was  established  in  Mysore  under  otv 
immediate  guarantee  and  protection;  we,  ofooaiBe, 
virtually  succeeded  to  all  die  local  and  politiGal  re- 
latjc»s  which  subsisted  between  the  Mahraftas  and 
those  states. 

The  previous  history  of  these  conntnes  will 
show,  that  a  year  had  hardly  ever  pasted  vitfaoat 
siHne  dispute  arising  between  them  and  the  Mak- 
fatlas ;  and,  as  the  causes  of  such  quarrels  vera  inr> 
terwoven  in  the  system  of  the  Mahratta  govern* 
meaty  we  could  hope  for  exemption  hota  the  con- 
stant dilutes  and  wars  with  which  we  were  tfars^- 
ened,  only  by  the  ad^tioa  of  one  of  the  courses 
before  stated.  The  first  was,  to  retract  our  pledged 
fiuth  to  the  Nizam  and  the  govemm^it  of  Mystve, 
and  to  abandon  oar  conquests  ;  the  second,  to  en- 
deavour to  effect,  by  negotiation,  a  ehange  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Mafaratta  government,  reader- 
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lug  it  Bwre  favountble  to  the  uudiiteBaww  of  ge* 
Aerat  peace  and  tmiquillit;. 

To  tdqipt  the  first  of  thoae  measBre*  would  faa«c 
been  equally  disgraceful  aad  ruinous;  sod  aonld 
nott  therefore,  have  been  attempted  under  anjr  no* 
diBcatioiu.  The  second  tss  the  safest,  as  well  as 
As  most  moderate  course;  and  the  divided  state  of 
ihe  Mabratta  empire  gave  some  reason  to  hop* 
Aat  it  mi^t  be  accomplished  without  reaortiag  t« 
war.  Bat  as  the  successful  issue  of  our  nego« 
tiatifHi  soon  became  vny  doiditfWl ;  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  their  fean  could  prevent 
the  Mabratta  chiefs  from  imme^ately  commencing 
bosdlities,  it  seemed  wise  to  seise  every  ptditic^ 
advantage  likely  to  add  to  tfaedr  motives  for  avoid- 
mg  a  contest,  or  to  oar  means  of  making  -it  suc- 
ceasfid,  if  inevitable.  These  were  the  grennds  of 
oar  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Po^&di ;  with- 
out an  alliance  with  which  we  could  not,  from  the 
state  of  India  at  the  moment,  maintain  our  ^gage- 
ments  with  the  court  of  Hyderabad  or  the  Bi^ah  <^ 
Mysore,  unless  by  assonbling  an  army  on  the 
JivHitier,  to  secare  respect  to  the  system  of  Beur 
trality  which  we  had  adopted;  and  as  we  could 
place  no  reVance  on  their  fiu(h,  this  expensive  pre- 
caution agaiust  the  designs  of  the  Mahr^tas  must 
have  been  repeated  whenever  their  armies  were 
in  the  field,  or,  in  other  words,  every  year.  We 
should,  in  short,  have  had  to  preserve  un  armed 
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neatralitf  when  the  Mahratta  chiefe  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other,  and  to  make  still  greater  pre- 
pwationa  against  danger,  when  tfaoeie  contentions 
were  ended  either  by  their  union  •,  or  by  the  esta- 
bUBhment  of  the  paramount  power  of  one  chi^bin. 
Oar  finances  mnst  have  snnk  under  this  minoiu 
ayBtem ;  and  we  could  have  indulged  no  hopes  of 
its  termination,  as  our  views  and  those  of  the  Mab- 
rattaa  were  irreconcileable.  They  desired  poWer, 
for  no  object  but  that  of  extending  their  depreda- 
ti<ms;  we,  for  that  of  maintaining  tranquillity. 
Under  such  circmnstancea,  it  E^eared  alike  indis- 
pensable for  the  safety  of  our  own  territories,  ukl 
those  of  our  allies,  to  condude  an  alliance  with  the 
Paishwah,  which  should  not  only  aecnre  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  hereditary  possessions,  hut  give 
him  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  Deckan. 

From  these  observations  it  will  ^pear,  that  I>ord 
Wellesley  was  more  governed  by  considerations  of 
necessity  than  of  choice,  in  bis  anxious  puranit  of 
an  alliance  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  It  ori< 
gloated  iu  a  desire  to  avoid,  not  to  provoke  war. 
His  policy  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  was 
directed  to  the  permanent  security  of  the  state 
he  ruled;  and  though  most  solicitous  for  an  ami- 
cable termination  of  the  different  negotiations  into 

*  Their  stuck  of  tbe  Nizam,  in  1795,  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  their  uniting,  when  an  object  of  pli^Mler  ww  is 
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vhich  that  course  led  him,  be  accaonted  no  meib- 
sure  TOTthy  of  his  adoption  which  should  obtain  a 
temporary  exemption  Irom  danger  at  any  hazard 
to  the  &me  or  future  tranquillity  of  the  Britisfat 
government.   . 

The  ultimate  success  in  forming  a  defensive  al- 
liance vith  the  Faishwuh,  and  the  glorious  termi- 
natiim  of  the  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  have 
been  already  related.  The  result  of  those  events 
soou  refated  all  the  prognostications  hazarded  by 
men  who  took  a  limited  or  prejudiced  view  of  this 
great  question;  and  Lord  Wellesley,  before  he  left 
India,  had  the  gratification  to  see  the  complete  ful- 
filment of  almost  every  hope  formed  from  the  wise 
and  enlarged  measures  he  had  adopted.* 

A  glance  at  the  actual  state  of  India  at  the  pe- 
riod of  his  departure  will  show  this  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view. 

Hie  designs  of  the  French  against  the  British 
government,  as  far  as  depended  upon  the  great  aid 
which  that  nation  might  have  expected  from  its 
Bul^ects  in  India,*  were  completely  frustrated. 
The  old  and  venerable  eiqperor  of  Delhi,  who  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  latterly  of 

*  Hie  natare  and  extent  of  theae  desif^ns  are  now  geoeralljr 
tmdentood.  The  quality  and  nnmbera  of  the  miliUry  staff 
■eat  to  Pondicherry  with  General  do  Caeo,  was  of  itself  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  hopes  which  the  French  goremment  entertained 
from  adding  to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  such  means  of 
attacking  our  power. 
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.the  French  party  established  in  Hindnitas,  was  re- 
Hered  ftoax  distress,  and  enjoyed^  under  the  pro- 
iection  of  the  British  government,  an  affluent 
repose. 

Secuqder  Jah  %  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckmn, 
who  had  raoceeded  his  father  in  the  year  1803,  was 
ebmpletely  confirmed  in  his  alliance  with  the  Com< 
pany;  and  maintained  permanently,  within  his  ter^ 
ritories,  a  large  anbsidiary  field  force-f>,  the  expense 
«f  ^hich  was  defr^ed  by  a  territorial  cession,  ctm- 
sisting  of  provinces  conquered  from  Tippoo,  and 
ceded  to  this  prince  t  whose  revennes,  snbsequortly 
tt)  the  last  treaty,  had  received  a  considerable  ac* 
cession  from  the  conquest  of  Berar,  and  the  cession 
to  him  of  the  share  held  by  the  Bajah  of  Beiw 
in  that  rich  province. 

The  conqilete  reduction  of  the  Mabratta  ohieft, 
Sindia,  Ragojee  Bhonselah,  and  Holhar,  had  freed 

*  The  British  Resident  at  HftleFaliad  Wks  directed  to  gire 
thia  prince,  who  waa  th«  eldest  ion  of  the  Nizam,  tht  full  tad 
imconditiontil  support  of  the  British  gornriuDent.  Secnnder 
^ah,  in  gratitude  for  this  aid,  made  a  cession  of  an  annnal  tri- 
bute of  sereb  Ucs  of  rupees,  which  the  Company  hare  long 
.  paid  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan  for  the  Northern  Circara. 
This  cession  waa  not  received  by  Lord  Wellealey,  who  consi- 
dered it  at  variance  with  those  principles  of  dbinterested  policy 
on  which  it  had  been  resolved  to  support  Secuader  Jah  in  bil 
■uccession  to  the  throne  of  his  &ther. 

'  t  Composed  of  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  two  corpa  of 
native  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  s  pnqKWticHtte 
train  of  artillery. 
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the  Sonbahdar  of  the  Deckan  from  [evvej  alartn 
reapecttng  his  fiituye  safety^  and  had  given  to  his 
snbjeets  a  tranqniUtty  which  tbej  had  never  before 
eiyofed. 

The  gorerninent  of  Tippoo  Ssltaun  wu  aniuhi* 
fated;  and  the  femily  of  the  fdrmer  Rajths  of  Mjr* 
sore  itrere  raised^  by  the  magnaniitiity  of  the  Britioh 
j^orenuoent,  to  that  throne  of  which  they  had  beeti 
tfairtj-eight  years  deprived  by  the  nsitrpation  of 
Hjder  AU  Khan  and  his  son.  The  considerations 
which  led  tord  Wellesley  to  make  this  arraogement 
have  been  noticed;  bat  it  will  be  usefol  to  say  a  few 
words  on  its  operation. 

The  general  theory  of  this  govomment,  is  that 
of  li  prince  exercising  an  independent  authority 
orer  faia  own  country,  and  maintaining  sufficient 
fotce  to  preserre  its  internal  quiet,  and  to  contri- 
btite  erentnally  to  the  aid  of  an  ally  which  charges 
itaelf  with  the  defeiice  of  his  territories  from  all 
foreign  attack;  which  ally,  to  enable  it  to  fulfil 
thi*  stipulation,  has  a  targe  body  of  subsidised 
tH>op3  stationed  within  his  territories,  and  is  vested 
with  the  sole  and  exclusive  conduct  of  all  foreign 
relatiMu. 

The  snccMft  of  reducing  this  theoty  into  practice 
vroold  evidently  depend  upon  the' vigilant  care  wKh 
which  the  connexion  Was  watched  in  its  infancy; 
and  this  point  received,  aa  it  merited,  all  Lord 
WeUesIey's  attention.    The  example  of  the  courts 
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of  Lncknov,  of  Chepank*,  and  Tanjore,  futnuhed 
an  ami^  chart  to  show  the  rocks  viiich  were  tohe 
avoided  on  this  occasion :  and,  though  the  origin  of 
bur  connexion  with  Mysore  differed  widely  from 
that  viiich  we  had  fonned  with  those  princes,  onr 
task  with  the  former  being  eatabliahment,  wift  the 
latter,  reform — there  was  still  cause  to  fear  that,  if 
the  greatest  caution  were  not  used,  Ihe  yonng 
Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  his  ministers,  would  soon 
fall  into  a  conrse  of  intrigne  and  corruption,  which 
would  bring  min  on  his  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  consequently  defeat  all  those  objects 
which  had  been  expected  from  bia  establishment  in 
the  government. 

The  state  of  Mysore  was  in  reality  so  dependent 
iq>on  the  British  government,  that  it  ^jpeaied 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  consistently  with  die 
check  which  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  over  iti 
councils,  to  raise  those  by  whom  it  was  raled  into 
estimation  and  dignity,  with  themselves  and  a&en, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perform  properly  the 
important  functions  with  which  they  were  tnuted. 
This  condition  of  the  young  state  required,  that 
the  first  public  officers  of  the  power  by  i^ich  it 
had  been  created  should  exercise  a  firm  but  deli- 
cate, and,  as  far  as  possible,  unseen  control,  and 
make  it  their  particular  duty  to  support,  in  the 

*  Nabob!  of  the  Canuitic. 
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most  public,  and  decided  maimer,  its  goTernment ; 
and  to  ndse,  by  every  effort,'  its  comeqaence  and 
rejratatjon  as  an  efficient  and  separate  state. 
'  Tbe  early  and; successful  accomplishment  of  all 
the' objects  proposed  froln  the  establishment  of  this 
government  '*  is,  (as  Major  Wilkes  obserres,  in 
his  dear  and  able  Report  on  the  afiairs  of  Mysore,) 
next'  to  those  meaauree  of.  a  general  nature  which 
directed  the  -great  arrangements  of  that  period,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  energy,  the  talents,  and  cordial 
coroperation,  of  the '  uncommon  men*,  who  were 
selQ:ted  for  the  execution  of  the  civil  and  military 
duties ;  and  to  the  fortunate  choice  of  a  dewan  f , 
who,  to. a  mind  of  singular  vigour,  added  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  coontry, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  characters ;  and  was 
tbtis  capable  of  collecting  and  combiniBg  at  once 
all  that  had  been  useful  in  the  establishment  of. 
the  late  government."  - 

Our  relations  with  tbe  government  of  Mysore, 
though  admirable,  are  of' such  a  delicate  texture 
as  to  make  them  require  constant  attention.    The 

■  •  The  name  of  the  able  writer  of  this  report  must  ever 
occnpy  ft  diitinguUbed  place  among  those  who  baVe  contri- 
buted bf  their  integrity  and  talents  to  the  happy  operation  of . 
this  gnat  Bnangement.   . 

t  Poomeah,  a  Brahmin,  who  had  been  minister  of  finance 
tinder  Tippoo  Saltaua,  was  s^elected  hy  Lord  Wellealey  as  the 
fittest  person  to  fill  the  office  of  prime>minister  to  the  young 
Rajah  of  Mysore. 

Vet.  I.  Y 
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imallest  departure  from  any  oi  those  fimduueniil 
princii^es  upon  whioh  tiiey  are  gronnded,  viU 
infallibly  lead  to  their  dissokitiitoi :  bttt  whik 
those  are  respected,  this  cooHexioa  wilt  form  the 
bulwark  of  our  strength  in  ^e  M«tb  of  India  ( 
and>  in  the  course  of  events,  it  may  be  a  caoi- 
aideration  of  policy  to  increase,  instead  of  ^mar 
tiiah  the  wealth  and  limits  of  a  state,  whidit 
\rhile  it  affi^rdfl  lU  resottfces  f^y  equal  to  the 
ftame  extent  of  our  owh  dominions,  is  exempt  from 
sotne  of  the  ol^ectiMiB  of  rule  to  which  tiioK  are 
i!lttbject ;  and  partif^idarty  to  that  popular,  asd,  to  a 
great  degree,  true  one,  of  not  giving  sufficitjrt 
emi^ymetit  to  the  higher  ranks  of  ow  natiTe 
subjects. 

Superficial  observers  have  be«i  too  ready  to 
compare  our  connexion  with  Mysore  to  tikict  with 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  Vi«ier  of  Oade^  aad  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore;  and  to  conclude  on  gtnefil 
but  erroneous  principles,  that  it  would  soon  nm 
its  course;  as  it  curied,  like  them,  the  seeds  (rf* 
its  own  destruction,  and  whs  not  oi  a  nature  a«* 
stituted  for  duration.  Bat  a  very  little  reflection 
will  show  the  radical  difieraice  whidi  stdiiistB  ui 
tiiose  connexions.  Our  rehrtions  with  tike  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  and  the  Rajfllh  of 
Tanjore,  were  gradual  in  their  formation;  and 
were  marked  by  intrigue  and  corruption  from  tfaor 
origin.    The  revenues  of  those  states  were  aati- 
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cipated  by  usnriooa  loans ;  and  imdrndnals  (bohm 
of  them  even  high  in  rank  in  the  BBglish  govern- 
ment) b«iefited  too  lai^ely  by  this  nsage  to  attend 
to  those  dictates  of  -pabtic  virtue  which'  would 
have  taught  them,  that  such  a  system  must  not 
only  prevent  the  state  by  which  it  waa  followed 
from  ever  being  an  usefid  ally,  but  must  accele^ 
rate  its  destruction.  And  when  at  last  this  obviouA 
resuh  was  forced  upon  our  observation,  it  was  too 
late  for  remedy;  the  de^nx^ed  evil  could  not  be 
eradicated;  and  the  governments  in  question,  £roBi 
the  occurrence  of  different  emergencies,  have  natu- 
ndly  sank  into  complete  dependence  on  the  British 
government,  in  which  condition,  considering  the 
vicious  principles  of  their  constitution,  they  could 
alone  be  allowed  to  exist. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  remark,  that  from  the 
eanses  stated,  these  governments  have  progressively 
defilined  in  power  and  splendour  from  the  period  of 
their  connexion  with  the  English;  and  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  connexion  had 
not  been  formed,  they  would  long  ago  have  been 
subdued  by  their  powerfid  neighbours,  the  proba^ 
bility  of  such  event  has  in  all, likelihood  seldom 
entered  their  imagination.  It  was  indeed  natural 
that  the  minds  of  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot,  the  Viziers 
of  Onde,  and  Rajahs  of  Tanjore,  and  their  de- 
pendents, should  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  their  past 
^ry;  and  the  sentiments  they  have  entertained  of 
he  Ejiglish  government  have  been  such  as  were 
V  2 
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end  value  of  the  comwzMMi  caa  keep  it  in  that  state 
of  elevation  and  respectatiility  which  appear  to  be 
■absolutely  necessary  for  its  existence. 

The  rerenaes  of  Mysore  have  greatly  increased, 
frcHQ  thdr  ameliorated  system  fif  management,  and 
.the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  inasmoeh 
that,  after  the  payment  of  the  Company's  subsidy, 
and  of  its  own  civil' a&d  military  estabhshmeBt^ 
there  has  ~  been  a  considerable  surplus  reTcdue, 
part  of  which  has  been  annually  employed  in  great 
and  useful  wotka.  The  can^,  puUic  roads^  tati' 
bridges,  already  surpass  those  of  any  {H'ovi&ce  in 
India;  and,  if  the  same  active  spirit  of  improveiDent 
coatinnes,  will  soon  rival  those  of  the  most  i^- 
liced  parts  of  Europe. 

Such  Was  the  change  that  L<»d  Wellesley,  oB 
his  departure  for  England,  had  to  ticmtempdate  in  a 
country,  which,  when  he  arrived  in  India,  was  in 
possession  of  a  tyrant  who  had  no  object  but  that 
of  collecting  means  to  Annihilate  the  British  power 
there. 

The  authority  of  the  C<Hiipany,  as  already  stated, 
had  been  completely  itttrodoced  into  the  Camstic; 
and  that  fine  country,  no  longer  a  prey  to  a  system 
of  usury  and  <^pres8ion,  was  rising  r^idly  ioto 
prosperity.  Even  those  who  questioned  the  justice 
of  the  arrangement  with  the  Nabob,  could  not  dwy 
the  great  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitauts  and  the  conhtry. 

The  conquest  of  Cuttack  bad   connected  th« 
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tenitories  of  JUUdrae  aad  Bengal;  Ksd^  cosnbiued 
vitb  the  important  ce»auHiB  previoualy  obtained 
in  Ggzent,  MaUbaf}  and  Caiuua,  gave  the  Com- 
pany the  possesBioD  of  almoat  the  whole  line  of 
lea-coast,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  thowt 
of  the  Indni. 

The  subordinate  goremment  of  Bcmibuy  had  ob- 
^''T'^i  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Wdl^- 
ley,  a  great  and  essential  addition  to  ita  resources, 
by  tlie  territorias  in  GiUerat  ceded  by  the  Paish- 
wah  and  Sindia,  and  by  the  Gwickar,  with  whom 
the  government  of  Bombay,  acting  under  that 
Q<d)leittan*8  orders,  had  formed  a  subsidiary  alli- 
ance ^  and  this  important  presidency  had  become, 
fiom.  this  acquisition,  more  equal  to  answer  the 
faUa  oa  its  militarf  resources,  which,  from  the  state 
of  Eurc^e,  appeared  likedy  to  be  made  on  them. 

The  Paishwah,  whose  natural  weakness  of  cha- 
ructer  had  led  him  to  hesitate  at  entering  into  a 
d^ensire  treaty  with  the  British  gOTenunent,  had 
hitherto  proved  a  most  faitbiiil  and  useiuL  ally. 
JEai^  seKsible  of  the  advantages  which  the  con- 
nexion brought  to  hiiB  and  his  subjects,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  erery  means  within  his  powex,  to 
evince  his  fidelity  to  the  engagenieuts  he  had 
formed;  and  his  territories,  which,  from  the  day  of 
his  accession  till  that  on  which  the  treaty  of  Bassein 
was  concluded,  had  been  anuuaUy  wasted  by  his 
rebellious  feudatories,  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
tranquillity  from  the  latt^  date.    The  subsidiary 
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corps,  in  the  territories  of  this  prince,  vas  atatioaed 
forty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Poonah,  and 
formed,  with  the  subsidiary  fwce  at  Hyderabad,  a 
coQ^lete  chain  of  defence  a^nst  any  possible 
attack  which  could  be  made ;  and  not  only  covered 
the  frontiers  of  the  Paishwah  and  Nizam,  and 
secured  the  internal  tranquilUty  of  the  countries 
of  these  princes,  but  gave  permanent  security  and 
tieace  to  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

Tike  power,  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  had  been 
completely  reduced;  and  at  the  period  of  Lord 
Wellesley'a'  departure,  though  that  prince  was  dis- 
contented at  the' alienation  of-Cvohud  land  Gwalior, 
which  he  continued  to  hope  he  might  regain, 
throiigh  the  Uberality  of  the  state  by  which  he 
had  been  vanquished,  he  was  nowise  inclined  to 
a  renewal  of  hostilities.  ■  He  had,  indeed,  shown  a 
decided  aversion  to  the  violent  counsels  of  his 
minister  and  father-in-law,  Seijee  Row  Gantkea, 
who  had  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to  invf^ve 
him  with  the  British  government;  and,  among 
others,  had  recourse  to  the  disgraceful  and  coward- 
ly expedient  of  attacking  the  escort,  and  plunder- 
ing the  baggage,  of  the  acting  British  resident  with 
Sindia^s  camp. 

Jeswimt  Row  Holksr  was  at  this  period  re- 
duced from  the  condition  which  he  had  once 
enjoyed,  of  a  chief  al  the  head  of  a  state  with  re- 
gular resources,  to  that  of  a  freebooter  command- 
ing a  body  of  dispirited  troops,  having  nothing  to 
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depend  iqjbn  bnt  plunder ;  and  whom,  it  was 
evident,  he  never  coald  again  perauade  to  meet  the 
British  anoies  in  the  field,  or  indeed  to  trust  them- 
selves vritbin  fifty  miles  of  an  English  force*.    • 

In  the  quarter  of  -Hindustan,  all  the  great  pro- 
spects which  Lord  Wellesley  had  contemplated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  had  been  completely 
realized.  The  French  party  had  been  annihilated, 
the  Mahrattas  expelled,  the  British  government 
eBtaUisbed  over  the  whole  of  the  Daab,  and  along 
the  right  banks  of  the  Jumna ;  and  a  line  of  petty 
states,  from  the  mountains  of  Cumaoun  to  Bun- 
delcond  were  established,  under  the  protecdon  of 
the  British  government,  as  a  barrier  between  its 
most  Irmdii]  provinces  and  the  fatnre  predatory 
mcpoachments  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  rich  pro- 
rince  offiondelcund  was  subdued,  and  occi^ied  by 
British  troops;  and  the  countries  ceded  by  the 
Vizier,  in  1801,  were  completely  settled,  and  greatly 
improved  in  revenue ;  while  that  prince  was  not 
only  reconciled,  but  happy,  under  a  change  which 
left  him  undisturbed,  and  in  perfect  security  to 
pursue  his  pleasures,  and  amass  treasure. 

It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  take  a  view  of 
the  minor  arrangements  of  Lord  Wellesley's  govem- 

•  The  last  csmpa^  this  chief  made  was  literally  a  rapid, 
flight  hefore  the  British  tioopa,  from  the  day  he  entered  their 
territories  to  the  westward  of  Delhi,  to  that  of  his  arrival  at 
Anamtsir,  in  the  Punjaub,  where  he  concloded  a  treaty  with 
Lord  Lake. 
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jamt  I  it  vill  be  Bufficient  to  obietve,  that  Husj 
.  were  all  made  in  the  same  spirit  of  aidwtantial  im- 
provemeot  aa  ^oae  whidi  have  been  described; 
f  and  vere  ajl  equally '  attended  with  pennaiiaBt 
benefit  to  the  public  interest^.  The  general  result 
»f  his  administration  changed  the  &ce  of  India: 
.  and  a  course  of  events,  as  extraordinary  as  they 
i  were  imp^tant,  gave,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
I  an  entire  new  character  to  the  British  power; 
I  whidh,  at  the  close  of  this  nobleman's  govemmeBt, 
\  vas  completely  paramount  to  thitt  of  all  the  statflB 
in  India,  and  at  liberty  to  choose,  as  its  wisdom 
should  dictate,  the  course  of  policy  best  suited 
to  ita  new  cMidition.  From  the  nature  of  the 
events  which  had  occurred,  and  the  maaser  in 
which  its  power  was  established,  it  had  no  danger 
to  fear,  either  from  the  efforts  of  any  one  state, 
or  of  any  confederacy.  The  discontent  of  Sin- 
dia,  and  the  continued  hostility  of  Holkar,  cannot 
affect  this  conclusion ;  as  it  has  been  shown,  that 
^le  condition  of  these  chiefs  was  such  as  to  pce- 
clude  the  ^prehension  of  any  evil  from  their  attack, 
beyond  a  short  continuatioa  of  emharrasament  in 
our  finances,  which  had  been  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  great  exertions  madef  but 
which  would  be  merely  temporary,  as  the  improve- 
m&a  of  our  own  revenues,  the  reoeapts  from  the 
conquered  countries,  and  the  reductions  com- 
menced by  Lord  Wellesley,  before  he  left  India, 
promised  not  only  a  speedy  relief  to  this  pressure, 
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b«t  even  an  eariy  wi  luge  surphu  revenue  fiwa 
4Kir  poeteaaioaa. 

The  great  flocciss  vhich  attended  Lord  WtJietr 
ley's  adviniatradoB  of  Britiali  India  U,  on  a  general 
view,  calcukited  to  excite  astonuhmeut :  nor  wiS 
that  be  diminished  by  a  nenrer  coiitem|^tion  of 
the  manner  in  which  fae  ruled  the.  large  eo^iie 
(MMnmitted  to  his  chai^.  His  great  mind  per- 
vade the  whole ;  and  a  pcHtion  of  his  ^irit  was 
infiued  into  every  agent  whom  he  employed:'  hie 
•othority  waa  as  fnlly  recognised  in  the  remoteat 
parts  of  British  India  as  in  Fort  William:  all 
aongfat  his  praise;  all  dreaded  his  censure:  bu  con- 
fidence in  those  he  employed  waa  unlimited;  and 
tibey  were  uiged  to  exerdon  by  every  motive  diat  - 
4An  atimolate  a  good  or  proud  mind  to  action.  He . 
was  as  eager  to  i^iplaud  as  he  was  reluctant  to  con- 
demn those  whom  he  believed  ctmscientkius  in  the 
discbarge  of  their  public  duty.  It  was  the  habit  ttf 
his  mind  to  be  slow  in  counsel,  but  rapid  in  action ; 
and  he  expected  the  greatest  efforts  from  those  he 
employed  in  the  execution  of  his  measures,  whom 
he  always  relieved  firom  every  species  of  vexatious 
counteraction  and  delay  that  could  arise  from  ^e 
untimely  intrusion  of  official  forms,  or  the  un- 
seasonaUe  pretensions  of  inferior  authorities.  It 
was,  indeed,  with  him  a  principle,  to  invest  them 
with  all  the  power  they  could  require  to  effect  the 
objects  which  they  were  instructed  to  attain;  and 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  and  ex- 
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tnordinary  merit  of  the  distiogoished  officers  ytha 
commanded  the  British  armies  during  his  adminis- 
tration, it  is  to  lliat  liberal  confidence  vhich  gave 
them  all  the  impression  of  the  fiiUest  power,  and 
die  moat  complete  scope  for  the  exercise  of.  their 
judgment,  that  their  unparalleled  success  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed. 

It  could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  chishing  of  opimons  in  Eoglaid 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  British  India 
to  find,  that  a  strong  and  violent  prejudice  had 
been  excited  against  Lord  Wellesley;  and  tha^ 
by  partial  and  distorted  statements  of  his  adminis- 
tration,  numbers  were  for  a  moment  lod  to  con- 
ceive it  had  been  as  ruinous  as  it  was  in  fiict  glo- 
rious. But  truth  soon  prevailed;  and  that  noble- 
man now  enjoys,  in  the  just  admiration  of  his 
country,  the  highest  reward  that  can  attend  e 
public  » 
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SECOND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  CORNWALLIS; 


Fublic  Feeling  in  England  concerning  I^ont  Wellestey's  Admi- 
nistnUioD. — Marqueu  Comvallls  snccecdt  him. — N^otia- 
tkns  with  Sindia. — British  Resident  rekaied  from  Sindia'i 
Camsi.'-^  Insbvctitms  from  Oovemor-^ieiwntl  respecting 
-  Treaty  with  Sindia. — Lord  Lake's  Observations  upon  the 
Polity  of  them.— Connexion  of  the  Company  with  the  Rajah 
of  Jypore. — Death  of  Lord  Co rawal lis.— Character  of  that 
Nobleman. — Succeeded  by  9ir  George  barlow.— Treaty 
raicladed  with  Sindia.— ^Correspondence  reapecting  Articles 
in  it. — ^Treaty  of  Peace  with  Holkar.— Alliance  with  Jypora 
dissolved. — That  with  Bburretpore  and  Macherry  preserved. 
—  Interference  at  Hyderabad.  —  Discussions  respecting 
Treaty  of  Baasein. — Policy  pursued  in  these  Transactions. 

Mi;cB  alarm  was  excited  by  an  indistinct  and 
exaggerated  apprehension  of  evils  to  result  from 
the  system  of  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Wel- 
lesley.  This  feeling  was  rendered  more  general 
and  popular  in  England,  among  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Company,  from  the  increase  of  the 
Indian  debt ;  the  interest  of  which,  together  with 
the  want  0/  sal^s  for  their  accumulated  investments. 
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threatened  immediate  distress,  which  many  were 
desirous  of  ascribing  exclusively  to  the  political 
measures  of  the  Governor-general  of  India.  The 
little  knowledge  which  many  of  the  best-informed 
persons  in  England  have  of  the  detail  of  Indian 
politics,  added  to  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  accounts  from  that  quar- 
ter, gave  great  advantage  to  those  who  now  desired 
to  make  impressions  upon  the  public  mind  unia- 
vburable  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley. 
Bnt  it  is  only  just  to  observe,  that  many>  who  were 
violent  against  that  nobleman's  measures,  were 
perfectly  conAcientious  in  the  sentiments  vhich 
they  entertained  and  expressed  on  the  subject ;  for 
it  required  minnte  and  complete  information  with 
respect  to  the  changes  which  had  occurred,  before 
even  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  viewing 
this  question  at  a  distance,  could  be  competent  to 
pronoonce  with  justice  on  a  rerolutitm  so  gnat 
and  extraordinary,  and  so  much  at  variance  with 
established  opinions  and  rooted  prejudices,  as  had 
taken  place  within  the  few  years  that  Lord  Wd- 
lesley  presided  over  the  British  interests  in  die 
east. 

To  minds  under  die  influence  of  the  feeUngi 
that  have  been  mentioned,  it  was  natural  to  look 
round  for  a  remedy  for  the  great  evils  f^rehended; 
and -no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  choice  of 
Lord  Comwallis  as  the  successor  to  Lord  Wellesley 
met  with   almost  universal  aj^robation  in  Eag- 
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laikl  at  snch  a  moment :  and  to  those  acqtiwnted 
with  that  venerable  nobleman's  character,  it  wiH 
be  a  subject  of  stitt  les^  surprise,  thst  hJa  accu~ 
mnlated  years  and  io6rmitieB  did  tiot  render  hin 
insensible  to  such  a  call.  Though  his  health 
was  in  a  very  declining  state,  he  caught,  with 
the  enthosi&jam  ^^hich  belongs  to  good  and  great 
minds,  at  the  pTospect  of  p^fbrming'  one  more 
impMtaot  service  to  his  country,  before  he  died'; 
and  ha  bstened,  as  was  natural,  with  avidity  to 
those  who,  desirous  of  the  authority  of  his  great 
name  to  their  plan's,  represented  to  him,  that  bis 
presetk%  alone  could  save  from  inevitable  ruin  thi 
empire  which  he  had  before  ruled  with  such  glory. 
It  is  to  ^  impression  made  by  such  representa''- 
tioDS,  and  to  the  infirm  state  of  this  nobleman's 
health,  which  could  not  but  in  some  degree  impur 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
diierence  in  character  of  the  few  political  mea- 
sures adopted  during  his  last  short  administration 
of  Ae  aflkirs  of  British  India,  from  those  whi<^ 
distmgnished  his  first  government. 

The  Marquess  Comwallis  arrived  at  Fort  WiU 
liam  in  July,  1805.  The  state  of  all  tbe  native 
powers  at  this  period  has  already  been  minutely 
reviewed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
acting  resident*  at  the  court  of  Dowlut  Row 
Smdia  was  still  detained  in  the  camp  of  diat  chief, 

*  Mr.  Jmkins. 
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&ou^  LoFd  Lake  had  demanded  hia  release,  and 
had  notified  to  Sindia,  that  a  reconuuencement  of 
hostilities  would  be  the  certain  conaequence  of  hie 
niNi-eoDiptiance  with  this  demand.  As  this  com- 
munication produced  no  effect.  Lord  Lake  addressed 
a  letter*  to  that  chief,  signifying  that,  by  his  con- 
duct in  diis  insbmce,  he  had  not  only  annoUed  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  subsidiary  alliance,  but  had 
violated,  in  the  grossest  manner,  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  that  his  lordship  considered  the  British  govem- 
ment  at  liberty  to  act  towards  him  in  such. manner 
as  its  interests  and  security  might  dictate.  His 
lordship  concluded  this  letter  by  remarking,  that 
the  release  and  safe  conduct  of  the  British  resi- 
dency to  his  camp  was  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  renewal  of  amity  or  intercourse  between 
the  two  states. 

Ttie  proceedings  of  Lord  Lake  upon  this  occa- 
sion had- been  confirmed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  in  a 
de^tch  of  the  25th  July,  180d,  which  transmitted 
a  letter  to  Stndia,  signifying  the  complete  acquies- 
cence of  the  Governor-general  in  all  the  measures 
which  Lord  Lake  had  taken  ;  and  informing  him, 
that  that  nobleman  was  vested  with  the  fullest  mi- 
litary and  political  powers,  and  that 'his  acts  wot 
ai  valid  as  if  they  proceeded  direct  from  the  su- 
preme government. 
.'    In  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  Lord  ComwaUis 

"  isth  July,  1805. 
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Bxrived ;  and  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  Sin- 
dia,  atating  that  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to 
write  to  him  before  he  heard  of  bis  compliant 
iritfa  Lord  Lake's  requisition,  for  the  release  of 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  acting  resident;  fant  that,  -wish- 
ing to  manifisat  an  inclination  for  peace,  he  had 
been  induced  to  do  so  by  information  &om  the 
acting  resident,  that  his  highness  had  declared  bis 
intention  of  permitting  him,  accompanied  by  two 
confidential  agents,  to  join  the  camp  of  Lord 
Lake  i  who  was  iiilly  authorized.  Lord  Comwallis 
observed,  to  commonicate  {with  these  agents  on  all 
pfnntB  connected  with  the  welfare  of  both  states. 

A  letter*  irom  Mr.  Jenkins  stated  that  Sindia, 
though  he  bad  received  the  letter  of  Marquess 
Comwallis,  still  hesitated  in  granting  him  permis- 
sion to  leave  camp:  and,  in  a  subsequent  letter "f", 
be  transmitted  an  answer  from  Sindia  to  Lord 
ComWallis's  letter;  in  which,  after  many  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  Sindia  observed,  that  the  dis- 
missal of  the  acting  resident  was,  agreeably  to 
usage,  delayed  until  a  successor  arrived  in  his 
camp. 

Though  Lord  Comwallis  condnued  for  some 
time  to  think  that,  after  the  great  imult  which  the 
En^ish  nation  had  received  from  the  residency 
with  Dowlut  Row  Smdia  being  plundered,  and 
forcibly  detained,  its  release 'Was  an  indispensable 

•  nth  September,  1S05.        t  Ifith  September,  1805. 
Vol.  I.  Z 
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iprdimiiivy  to  any  u^Dtiatioa  with  tfait  chief ;  hit 
ItBxiolu  desire  for  peace  led  hiqi,  fir»t  to  a  modh 
\     ^ottioa,  apd  nltjvittely  to.a  capi|plet6  alteratiai^ 
(     of  this  fenti^ieDt,     In  a  letter  addrfssed  pi  Sit- 
l     dia,  whfHB  hfi  •till  urged,  to  allow  the  acting  nth 
}     ^nt  to  dqiart,  he  iafonned  that  cbi(!f>  tha^  Lord 
(     Lake  bad  heea  authorized  to  enter  into  a  ocgoti^oq 
I    with  him*  on  the  basis  of  restoring  the  fortress  of 
j    Gwalior  and  the  tcrritoriea  of  Gohudj   and  19  4 
\   dssp&tch*  to  Lord  Lake,  aceoippauyinp  the  letter 
I  to  Siadia,  Lord  ComwaUis  expressly  states  thai^ 
'  though  aware  of  the  disadvantages  of  inunediately 
'  relinqoiphiDg.  or  even  compromjjsing,  the  demand 
;  so  rq[>eatedly  made  for  the  release^of  the^ritish 
)  resident;  yet  that,  as  he  considered  it  a  mere  ptunt 
/  of  boBOWi  he  would  certainly  be  disposed  to  do  so^ 
/   should  it  ultimately  prove  to  be  tjie,  only  obftacle 
I    to  a  s^is&ctory  a^justn^ent  ■.  of  pjQairs  with  that 
i    chi^tain.     No  importunity  w^  forded  of  judging 
t^  the  impression  which  this  extreme  solidtiide 
for  peace  would  have  hftd  up<Hi  Dowlut  Row  Sindie, 
«e  Ltfrd  L«ke  had  effected  the  releasf:  of  the  acting 
resident  before  these  instructions  from  Lord  Corn- 
wftUis  were  received     That  pobl3«an  had  audio- 
rieed  die  political  agent'f'  Qf  the  Gqvernpr-g^netalf 
in  his  camp,  to  send  for  Moonshee  ^vel  Nynf 
frtHU  Ddhi>  a  respectable  nadve,  who  had  long  been 
ope  of  Dowlut  Ro^  Sindia's  favourite  and  coofir 

*  IBtli  Saptamber.        f  Lieuteoant-colouel  MakofiB. 
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dential'serraotai  but  h^d  fled  from  the  teiqporary 
tyrattuy  «f  that  chiefs  f^ther-ia-law,  Su^ee  Kov 
-GaatJQi*  into  Hindustan.  When  he  arrived,  he-w^ 
■natructed  to  d^ute  one  of  hip  irelfttionp  to  ejq>l^  . 
to  Sindia  the  manner  in  which  be  coqld  best  opeif 
a  uegotiatiMi  for  an  amicable  adjostment  of.  diffeiv 
ences  between  him  and  tJbie  British  govenunent; 
and '  Sindia,  as  had  been  ejq>ected,  caoght  at  thif 
neifr  and  unexpected  channel  of  communicattoi^ 
and  sent  proposals  for  a  settlement,  to  be  laid 
b^ore  the  commander-in-chief  by  Kavel  Nyne^ 
In  answer  to  this  overture.  Lord  Lake  observed, 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  any  proposition  whatr 
erer  till  the  British  residency  was  released.  The 
immediate  accomplishment  of  that  object  eusned; 
and  Mr.  Jenkins  was  on  his  march  to  die  Britisl) 
territorieB  before  the  last  letter  of  Lord  Cprawallis 
to  Stndia  reached  die  British  camp ;  and  it  was,  iq 
consequence,  not  forwarded.  , 

lA>rd  'Coinwallis  gave  Lord  Lake  the  fullest  / 
i|istrilctioB9*  with  respect  to  the  treaty  whidi  h^  ' 
unshed  to  be  conclnded  with  Dowiut  Row  Sindiat 
He  stated  it  to  be  his  decided  opinion,  that  it  wa^ 
desirable  to  abandon  the  possession  of  GwaUor  \ 
and  Gohnd,  independently  of  any  reference  to  tlie 
aettleoieiit  of  differences  with  Sindia;    and  ^sit 
consequendy  he  had  no  hesitation  in  transfenring 
these  possessions  to  Sindia,  after  having  secured  a 

*  See  Lord  CornwoUis'a  letter,  19th  September. 
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Btiitable  provision  for  the  Ranak  of  Ciohud.  The 
GoTemor-geQeral,  however,  fltated,  that  he  did  not 
vish  to  make  an  linconditioDal  surrender  of  these 
countrieH,  bnt  waa  desirous  that  Sindia  should  be 
induced  by  this  measure  to  relieve  the  Company 
JTom  the  burden  of  the  Jagheers  and  peoBitHM 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  peace;  to  bear  the  chaii^ 
of  a  suitable  establishment  for  the  Ranah  of 
Gohud;  and  to  reimburse  the  public  and  private 
'  losses  occasioned  by  the  plunder  of  the  British 
residency.  The  Governor-general  observed  in  tins 
letter,  that  it  vrould  be  at  the  option  of  the  British 
■government  to  augment  the  cession  to  Sindia  by  a 
portion  of  the  territory  in  our  possession  to  the 
westward  and  southward  of  Delhi.  The  expedi- 
ency of  this  measure  must,  he  thought,  be  deter' 
mined  by  political  considerations ;  and  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  circumstances  would  admit,  the 
dissolution  of  our  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Jy- 
pore,  and  the  amount  of  tribute  which  Sindia 
Would  dien  be  at  liberty  to  demand  of  that  chief, 
might  be  considered  as  an  additional  benefit  which 
he  would  derive  from  the  general  arrangement. 

Lord  Comw^s,  who  had  appeared  from  the 
first  resolved  upon  making  the  Jumna  the  boun- 
dtuy*  of  the  Company's  possessions,  stated  in  this 

*  Retaininff  Delhi  &nd  Agm,  and  a  small  district  near  the 
latter  fortress ;  but,  as  his  Itn^hip  van  anxious  to  remoTe  the 
cAd  MBperor  from  his  capital,  he  probably  contemplated,  at  one 
period,  the  abandonment  of  Delhi.    An  erroneous  idea  had 
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letter  hia  opinion,  that  though  it  wonid  be  advisable 
to  establish  any  other  than  a  Mahratta  power  to 
tbe  westward  and  southward  of  Delhi;  yet  he 
should  ctmBider  even  that  arrangement  more  expe* 
dient  than  our  maintaining  any  iijrther  connexion 
with  the  territories  in  qnestiou  onrselves.  Ilie 
IbllowiDg  is  the  basis  upon  which  Lord  CormralUs 
desired  this  treaty  with  Sindia  to  be  concluded. 

"  Ist.  To  make  over  to  Sindia  the  possessions 
of  Gwalior  and  Gohud. 

"  3nd.  To  transfer  *  to  him,  according  to  the  ' 
prorisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  districts  of  i 
Dhoolpoor,  Baree,  and  Rajah  Rerrah;  and  to  1 
account  to  Sindia  for  the  collections  from  those  i 
districts  since  the  peace. 

'*  3rd.  The  eventual  restoraticm  of  the  Jynogor 

been  entertained,  that  the  JmnDa  river  was  in  itself  a  strong 
barrier:  this  Lord  Lake  corrected  in  a  communication  to  Lord 
Comwalliai  in  which  he  transmitted  the  most  particular  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject ;  the  retult  of  which  was,  that  the 
Jemna  was  only  useful  as  a  harrier  during  the  rainy  oeuon, 
vrhen,  from  the  general  state  of  the  country,  military  operations 
-were  almost  impracticahle.  It  was  fordahle  in  several  places 
above  Agra,  even  hefore  the  Ist  October ;  and  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  boundary  of  any  strength,  at  any  place  aboTo 
{ts  junction  with  the  Chumbul,  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  of 
the  wet  season. 

*  "  I  am  aware,"  Lord  Comwallis  statei,  "  that  this  it  not  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  concession ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
relinquish  that  stipalation  of  the  treaty,  which  prohibits  Sindia 
from  stationing  a  force  in  those  districts^— an  object  which  I 
should  suppose  to  be  highly  desirable  to  that  chieftain. ' 
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Wff  of  rupees. 

i  " '4tii.  To  require  from  Sindis.  his  consent  to 

ihe  abrogation  of  the  pennons,  and  to  the  resomp- 

IpoD  of  die  Ja^eers  m  t&e  Diiab,  eitaUisbed  by 

^e  treaty  of  peace. 

.'    "  '5th.   To  require  Jrom  Sindia  the  relinqmsh- 

pient'of  his  daim  ttt  the  arrears  of  die  pension. 

j    **  ftth.  To  demand  a  oompensatiom  fiar'  the  pnb- 

llic  and  private  losses  sustained  by  the  plon^  of 

('the  residency. 

"  7th.  To  require  Sindia  to  make  a  proTiaioi 
'for  the  Ranah  of  Oohnd,  to  the  extent  of  two  aad 
kt  half,  or  three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum." 
1  But  although  Lord  ComwaUis  desired  that  ^ 
negotiations  should  be  dommenced  npob  this  basis, 
he  declared,  his  intention  of  relaxing  in  some 
of  the  demands,  rather  than  delay  the  conclusion 
of  peace;  and,  to  attain  that  object,  he  was  ready, 
h«  said,  to  extend  the  cesmoiu  to  Sindia,  Bfaoald 
rach  f^pear  necessary 'for  the  satisfactory  a^nst- 
ment  of  affairs  between  the  two  states. 

It  was  not  his  intention,  he  observed  in  this 
communication,  to  renew  our  defensive  engage- 
meats  with  Sindia,  though  he  waa  raady  to  act  in 
concert  with  that  chief,  as  an  ally,  against  Hirikar, 
nntil  the  latter  should  be  brought  to  reasonaUe 
terms.  .He  stated  in  these  instructions  the  grounds 
Vpon  which  he  was  disposed  to  make  that  arrange- 
mentj  which  annulled  the  alliance  with  the  Bauh 
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of  Giohud.  Hiese  were  ^— «he  utter  inei^Mcity  of 
^iht  oUef  to  rale,  and  hia  inability  to  perform  the 
eBgagements  which  he  had  contracted  witli  the' 

Company ;  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  he  conceired  {t 
JD9t  to  make  a  snitable  proTinon  for  the  fatvaei 
liberal  support  of  this  inefficient  prince. 

'  Lord  ComwalUs  alao  commonicated  to  Lord- 
hake,  in  this  letter,  the  plan  which  he  had  con- 
templated for  disposing  of  the  conquered  countries 
Mrathward  and  westward  of  Delhi ;  which  was  to 
gfre  part  of  them  to  the  seretal  chieftuns  •  for 
whom  we  were  bonnd  t(t  provide,  on  condition 
1^  their  not  diuming  our  jwotection ;  and  diTiding 
the  remainder  between  ^«  Rajahs  of  Macherry 
and  fihurretpore,  on  th«r  agreeing  to  relinquish  the 
alliancea  which  they  had  formed  whh  the  British 
^nvenunent. 

Hie  tenitorie*  of  these  chieftains  #ould>  his 
lordship  ihought,  when  exteiided,  constitote  the 
dMlred  twrrier  between  the  posseMions-  of  Sindia 
in  Hindnstan,  and  those  of  the  Company  in  the 
Dsab)  and,  in  the  reduced  state  of  Sindia's  power, 
he  deemed  it  not  Improbable  ,tbart  these  Rajahs 
mi^t  be  aUe  to  oppose  him,  particularly  if  aide<l 
1^  ^e  tndepaident  Jagheerdars.  At  all  eTonts, 
Ui  ktrdship  declared,  that  be  wft»  satisfied  of  the 
eKpedienoy  of  even  admitting  the  power  of  Dowhit 

*  CoiamaaderB  of  corps  of  native  bone,  and  otherti  who 
ktd  by  tlieir  defet^ion  from  oar  enemies,  or  by  iheir  Berricei 
4uii^  Afl  war,  satHM  tltenselTea  to  reward. 
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Bow  Sindia  into  the  territoriea  in  question,  ratbir 
than  that  we  should  preserve  any  control  over,  or 
connexion  with  them.  "  Bat  Sindia's  endeavoan," 
his  lordahip  adds,  "  to  wrest  those  territories  from 
the  hands  of  the  Bajahs  of.Macherry  and  Bharret- 
pore  may  be  expected  to  lay  the  foundatioa  of 
interminable  contests,  which  will  afford  ample  and 
permanent  employment  to  Sindia;  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  I  cannot,"  he  adds,  "  admit  the 
apprehension  of  any  hostile  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Sindia  against  the  British  possessions  in  Hbn 
Duab;  still  less  should  I  deem  it  probable,  in  tbe 
event  of  his  rendering  the  chie&  of  Macheny  tod 
Bhurretpore  hia  perpetual  enemies,  which  most  be 
the  consequence  of  his  endeavours  to  deprive'&em 
of  a  portion  of  their  dominions." 

Lord  Lake,  in  his  reply  to  these  iostractiMU, 
referred  to  a  letter  which  he  had  before  written  to 
Lord  Gornwallis,  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
benefits  which  must  result  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories from  the  complete  expulsion  of  tiae  Mah- 
rattas  from  Hindustan;  and  stated  his  perfect 
conviction,  (founded  upon  his  local  experience,) 
that  the  maintenance  of  tbe  strong  boundary  which 
we  possessed  would  soon  cause  the  Mahrattu  to 
abandon  every  idea  of  attacking  our  provinces  in 
that  quarter ;  which  he  was  fully  persuaded  they 
would  never  do,  if  permitted  to  possess  territory 
in  Hindustan,  or  to  employ  their  armies  against 
the  petty  states  or  Jagheerdara  ioMuediat^y  vest  of 
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the  Jumna.  Lord  Lake,  in  this  despatch,  stated 
the  numerous  reasons  which  convinced  his  jadg- 
ment  that,  if  the  British  protection  was  withdrawn 
from  those  pett^  states,  they  woald  either  be  sub- 
dued by  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  or  some  other  chief, 
who  would  found  on  their  ruins  a  power,  formi- 
dable from  its  strength  and  local  situation  to  the 
BritiBh  goremment. 

Lord  Lake  observed  in  this  letter,  that  the 
armies '  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  had  comparatively 
few  Mahrattas*  in  them,  and  were  mostly  com- 
posed of  Rajpoots  and  Mahomedans,  natives  of 
Hindustan,  nnost  of  whom  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  or  entered  into  the  service  of  the  British 
government;  and  he  was  satisfied  that,  by  a  liberal 

*  Tbia  extraordiaKrr  compoiition  of  th«  armieB  of  tht 
different  Mabr&tta  chiefs,  while  it  led  to  very  false  conclusiona 
TespMting  tbe  actual  military  strength  of  that  nation,  was  one, 
among  many  causes,  which  prevented  their  combination.  It 
wu,  indeed,  a  radical  canse  of  their diviaion and  rain:  for  the 
fact  was,  that  the  Mahrattas,, originally  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  diyisions  of  India,  taking  advantage  of  the  decline  of  the 
Moga]  empiM,  had  spread  their  power  over  the  greatest  part 
of  that  Tast  peninsula ;  but,  like  every  barbarous  nation,  which 
cairiet  with  it  nothing  but  force  to  effect  conquest,  it  was 
weakened  by  extension ;  and  the  descendants  of  those  chiefs 
wlio  first  led  Mahratu  armies  into  distant  countries  have  of 
late  ted  bands  of  foreigners  to  plunder  and  desolate  the 
provinces  of  their  ancestors :  and  all  the  rarages  which  this 
race  formerly  committed  on  other  parts  of  India  have,  within 
these  few  years,  been  amply  revei^ed  upon  their  own  conntry 
by  aimtea  of  MaHalmen  and  Rajpoots,  led  by  Mahratta  chieft. 
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lini  of  policy,  they  might  he  detached  irom  their 
'  habits  within  a  very  short  period;  aad  rendered 
UMfol  lahjects :  but  that  erery  plan  of  this  natnre 
would  he  completely  fruGtrated  if  the  tenitoriea' 
west  of  the  Jumna  were  penaitted  to  become  a 
scene  of  perpetual  warfare  and  eimtest ;  or  if  Atf 
fdl  under  the  dominioa  of  any  one  native  prhtce 
whose  views  were  directed  to  plunder  and  conquest, 
in  eiAer  of  thoiie  oases,  the  habits  of  this  inbe  of 
itien  would  be  peipetuated,  and  hordes  of  plunder^ 
en  would  be  formed,  ready  to  join  the  first  bold 
adventurer  who  shonld  ofler  to  lead  them  Irom 
the  countries  which  their  excesses  had  irosted  into 
the  neighbouring  rich  and  fertile  provinces  of  liic 
Company. 

These,  Lord  Lake  observed,  were  his  sentiments 
upon  this  sul^ect,  in  a  political  point  of  view^ 
He  next  proceeded  to  consider  its  prat^calHlityt 
and  whether  it  could  he  carried  into  eocecatiMi 
without  a  violation  of  the  fitith,  and  deep  injtuy  to 
the  honour  and  reputation,  of  the  English  nation. 
After  a  full  explanation  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
bia  opinions  on  this  head  were  founded,  he  stated 
faffl  conviction,  that  the  plan  which  Lord  Com* 
wallls  had  in  contemplation  wits  impraeticdHe  bf 
other  nieans  than  that  of  loading  the  revenues  of 
the  Company's  territories,  to  a  great  amount,  with 
the  compensations  which  must  be  made  to  those 
from  whom  consideratitms  of  policy  had  induced 
that  government  to  withdraw  its  protection. 
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**  I  am  foBj  satiafied,"  L(»d  Lak«  remarks  in 
l2iu  Jetter,  '•  that  no  indaeranent  whatever  would 
make  the  lesser  Hajafas  in  this  quarter  i^iounce  the 
benefit  of  the  protectioit  of  the  British  gorem- 
ment :  soch  a  propositkm,  even,  woaW  excite  in 
■flicir  minds  the  utmost  .alarm;  they  would,  I-  fear, 
consider  it  as  a  prelude  to  tbeftr  being  sacrificed  to 
tbe  object  of  obtaining  a  peace  wWi  the  Mahrattas : 
nor  would  it,  as  far  as  I  can  jndge,  be  possible,  by 
any  explanation,  to  remove  from  their  minds  an 
impression  so  injnrious  to  the  honour  and  r^ota- 
tion  of  the  British  government. 

•*  Not  one  of  the  chiefs,"  he  adds,  "  who  hare 
daims  upon  the  British  government,  and  whom  It 
appears  to  be  your  lordifhip's  intention  to  settle  to 
tihe  west  of  the  Jumna,  wonld  ever  consent  to  be 
provided  f(H-  in  the  country  of  any  of  the  Rajahs, 
Except  under  a  guarantee,  that  would  prove -a  thou- 
suid  fime»  more  embarrassing  than  their  settlement 
vnder  the  direct  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment: and,  ok  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
tbftt  any  of  those  chiefs  would  be  able  to  maintain 
fhemsehes,  for  even  a  short  period,  against  the. 
more  established  local  authorities.  If  the  protection 
of  the  British  government  was  withdrawn* 

Lord  Lake,  in  this  letter,  reported  the  progress 
made  in  the  negotiatifHi  with  Sindla;  and  ex- 
|Hressed  his  regret,  that  the  personal  incapacity  of 
the  Raneh  of  Gohud  should  have  defeated  all  the 
ot^ects  itilich  were  anticipated  from  the  arrange- 
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ment  made  regai-diiig  him;  and  fully  concomd 
with  the  Marqtieaa  Comwallis  in  the  opinion  diat, 
though  just  groondfi  existed  for  the  abrogation  of 
that  alliance,  it  was  better  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
that  chief  to  a  change  of  his  condition,  irtHn  a 
power  he  was  unequal  to  exercise  to  one  more 
soited  to  his  weak  and  inefficient  character. 

As  some  serioOB  discnaaions  took  place,  at  this 
period,  respecting  our  connexion  with  the  Rajah 
of  Jypore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace,  in  a  few 
words,  ihe  rise  and  nature  of  that  alliance. 

The  Rajah  of  Jypore,  one  of  the  principal  Rq- 
poot  chiefs  who  possess  a  tract  of  country  whidi 
divides  Malwa  from  Hindustan,  entered,  very  early 
in  the  war  with  Sindia,  into  an  alliance  wi&  the 
English  government,  the  g^ieral  conditions  of 
which  have  been  mentioned.  The  Rajah  had 
certainly  on  many  occasions  deviated  both  from 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  engagement.  Bnt;  at 
the  moment  when  both  Sindia  and  Holkar  were  on 
the  frontiers  of  Jypore,  and  the  Bombay  army  had 
marched  to  Tonk-Rampoorah,  a  place  in  the  im- 
,  mediate  vicinity  'of  the  CE4)ital  of  the  Rajah,  from 
whose  territories  it  drew  most  of  its  supplies.  Lord 
Lake  conceived  it  consistent  with  good  policy  to 
relieve  the  solicitude  expressed  by  the  agent  of  the 
Rajah  of  Jypore,  residing  in  his  camp,  as  to  the 
consequences  which  might  attend  the  wavering 
part  hia  master  had  pursued;  and  he  directed  him 
to  inform  the  Rajah,  that  be  had  now  an  oppor-i 
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tanity,  which  his  lordahip  hoped  he  would  not 
lae^ct,  of  proving  himself  worthy  of  the  friend- 
ship andsapport  of  the  British  goverament. 

After  Ijotd.  Lake  had  made  this  communication 
to  the  agent  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  he  received  a 
despatch*  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  snt^ect 
of  this  alliance.  Lord  Comwallis  there  stated  thaf^ 
in  his  opinion,  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  so  &r  from 
performing  his  engagements  with  the  Company, 
had  favoured  the  cause  of  the  enemy;  that  he, 
therefore,  considered  the  alliance  to  be  dissolved: 
and  that,  as  he  saw  nothing  but  inconvenience  and 
tmd  embarrassment  from  the  connexion,  it  had  been 
resolved  by  government  not  to  repel  any  aggression 
which  Sindia  or  Holkar  might  make  on  the  terri- 
tories of  Jypore. 

Lord  Lake  was  instructed  to  transmit  orders  to 
M^or-general  Jones,  who  commanded  the  Bombay 
army  (then  cantoned-  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Jypore  state),  not  to  givetbe  Rajah  any  aid  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  from  the  Mabrattas,  as  the 
Governor-general  in  coimcil  had  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  connexion.  But  Lord  Comwallis  stated 
in  these  instructions,  that  it  was  thought  impolitic 
to  declare  to  the  court  of  Jypore  the  dissolution  of 
the  subsisting  engagements,  as  snch  a  declaration,  in 
the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  might  be  productive 
of  great  disadvantage  to  the  interests  of  the  British 

*  Under  date  the  3d  of  August. 
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govemm^t.  The  resident  at  the  conrt  of  Jypore 
vas  therefore  to  be  infonned  of  tfae'resolutioD 
which  the  Goveraor-^encral  in  council  h&d  taken 
respecting  die  alliance,  attd  de^irM  to  make  uo 
c<Amttmueatu>n  whateT^  upon  th6  sltbject;  hot  he 
va$  instructed  not  to  ^re  the  Rajafa  an;  promise 
of  aid  from  British  troope,  in  the  ev.ent  of  hiaton* 
tori^  being  invaded  by  Sindia,  Holkar,  or  an; 
other  chief- 
Lord -Lake,  after  the  measures  he' had  addpfed, 
felt  the.  greatest  embarrassmetit  oti  receiving  these 
prdersi  and  imntedisftely  commonic^ed  to'Lbrd 
ComWalliJs  those  assorances  of  continued  support 
and  friendship  which  circnmstaiices  had  induced 
him  to  make  to  the  Rajah  of  Jj^re,  on  the  con- 
dition of  that  prince  meriting,  b;  his  fhture  Con? 
dact,  the  protection  of  the  British  govemm^t,. 

Wben  Lord  Lake,  subsequently  to  this  conuni^ 
nicatlon,  received  information  *  from  the  resident 
at  Jypore,  that  Holkar  was  advancing  through  the 
territories  of  Jypore  towards  the  Company's  fron- 
tier, and'  tb&t  the  Rajab  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
c^ipose  hun,  but  was  employing  the  principal  put 
of  bis  aiiny  towards  effecting  the  subordinate  object 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Rdnab 
of  Odipore;  his  Uwdsbip  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Rajah,  recapttoladng  the  various  instances  in  which 
he  had  violated  his  engagements,  »ud  informing 

*  In  a  letter  d&ted  the  liit  of  Ootgber. 
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him,  that  he  expected  the  Govemor-generti  would 
iasoe  immediate  orders  for  the  abandonment  of 
such  an  uaelesa  and  burdensome  connexion:  h# 
tben  stated,  that'  it  wa«  prdbable  General  Jones's 
army  would  soon  move  against  Holkar;  in  ^^ch 
case  the  Riyah  might  yet  retrieve  bis  credit  by  ft 
hearty  co-operation  with  tUpfit  officer,  and  by  adopt*- 
ing  the  moat'  active  and  effident  measures  for  ae^ 
coring  him  the  supplies  necessary  to  his  army. 

Iliia  measure  was  not  only  in  consistency  with 
the  line  pf  proceeding  which  Lord  Lake  had 
sdt^ed  towards  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  but,  from  the 
actual  situfU;ioq  of  the  enemy  and  of  our  fofces,  wa4 
quite  essential  to  the  success  of  the  opening  cam- 
paignj  and  it  was  attended  with  the  completest 
efl^ct.  TheTGsident  at  the  court  of  Jypore  informed 
Lord  L^ke  *.that  the  R^jal^  as  soou  as  he  received 
his  lordship's  letter,  had  relinquished  his  favourite 
project  of  marching  a  force  towards  Odipore^  and 
prcp^reda  detachment  to  join  General  Jones's  army, 
with  which  be  co-operated  in  the  most  dcdded  and 
Eealona  maimer  during  the  remainder  of  the  war 
with  Holkar. 

Upon  Lord  Lake's  report,  Lord  Comwallis  bad 
so^pe^led  the  execution  of  the  measures  which  he 
had  takai  regarding  the  dissolution  of  this  con- 
nexion. It  was  concluded,  therefore,  by  Lord  Lake, 
that  the  Rajah  of  Jyppre,  by  bis  complete  fulfil- 

*  Vide  Capt.  Sturrock'a  letter  ISth  October,  1805. 
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ment  of  the  conditions  proposed  to  him>  had  (riUy 
re-established  his  claim  to  be  considered  an  intimate 
and  faithful  ally  of  the  British  government. 

Lord  Comwallis,  duting  his  last  administration 
of  British  India,  took  no  measures  of  importance 
with  the  courts  of  Hyderabad,  Poonah  and  Berar. 
On  his  arrival  at  Fort  William,  he  addressed  letters 
to  each  of  the  courts,  reminding  their  rulers  of  the 
principles  of  his  former  government;  professing  the 
greatest  moderation,  and  a  desire  to  remove  &om 
their  minds  the  impressions  which  late  events 
might  have  produced.  The  general  tenonr  of  these 
letters  was  no  doubt  calculated  to  convey  a  bdief, 
that  the  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  con- 
demned, and  that  anothersystem  was  to  be  punned; 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  court  of  Berar,  this 
proceeding  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  vexatious  dis- 
cussion between  the  Rajah  and  the  British  residefit; 
the  former  contending,  that  it  was  evidently  Lord 
Comwallis's  intention,  from  the  expression  of  his 
letter,  to  restore  afeirs  in  India  to  the  posture  in 
which  he  had  left  them  in  1793*,  which  included 

*  The  RaJBh  of  Berar,  in  spe«luD(i^  upon  ttiia  subject,  dii- 
tiDcUy  Bt&ted  that  when  Lord  Comwalln,  of  hit  own  free  will, 
had  written  to  him,  expresBiiig  great  gt'iai  at  hia  reduced  va^ 
dition,  and  a  desire  to  renew  the  ties  of  friendship  with  him  on 
the  ancient  footing,  and  a  determination  to  make  reBtitotioti  to 
the  utmost  extent  which  good  faith  would  permit,  he  ex- 
pected the  restoration  of  all  his  lost  territories  on  the  strci^ 
of  this  declaration ! 
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the  restontion  of  Benr,  Cattack,  and  aH  ihe  pois- 
tesmona  which  this  chief  had  lost  since  thot^riod. 

Lord  Lake  received  instnictioos  for  bringing 
«bo«t  a  M!tdeinent  irith  Jeswnnt  Row  Holkar,  upon 
the  general  basia  of  leaTing  him  in  possession  of  the 
territories  of  the  'Holkar  family,  on  affording  the 
BritiBh  government  reasonable  secority  for  hit 
fnture  conduct :  but  no  aach  negotiation  was  opened 
vhile  Lord  Conrwallis  lived,  as  no  opportunity 
occnrred  of  making  any  proposition  to  that  chief; 
who,  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  small  nmnher 
of  ^stressed  and  disheartened  adherents,  advanced 
throngll  the  barren  provinces  to  the  north  west  of 
Delhi,  into  the  provinces  of  the  Punjab  *,  about 
the  period  of  that  nobleman's  death. 

From  his  first  despatches  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, his  lordship  af^ears  to  have  been  very 
aoxioaa  to  adopt  measures  for  relieving  the  finances 
of  the  Company  from  embarrassment,  the  inevitable 
cooaeqnence  of  the  wars  in  whidi  we  had  been 
and  were  still  engaged;  but  it  was  of  course  im- 
possible to  make  any  reductions  of  consequence  in 
onr  military  establishmenta  -f*  before  war  was  com- 

*  ^nds  extaniTe  and  fertile  eonntiy  u  inhabited  by  Seikhfj 
U'  extraordiiiRiy  nee ;  of  whom  a  very  full  account  i>  given 
ta  the  eleventh  volmne  of  the  Adatic  Seteardiet. 

t  Hnch  ha>  been  laid  reapectii^  the  cnormona  expense  of 
the  irregnlar  hwae  with  Lord  Lake's  army  ;  and  this.lai^ft 
iUm  in  the  military  disbanements  attracted  the  early  attentiim 
of  Lord  Comwallis ;  but  it  Js  to  be  recollected,  that  it  only 

Vol.  I.  »  A 
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pktely  at  ah  end,  u  its  sncceBsful  teitoinatioD  de- 
pended iq>on  the  efficiency  and  equiptnenls  of  the 
^ImY•' 

.  lie  health  of  I^rd  ComwaUis,  wtuch  tu  de- 
duUttg  when  he  left  EngUnd^  becune  Worse  from 
the  period  he  left  Fort  Williwo  to  join  the  maj  in 
the  npper  provinces*,  and  his  existence  temuiiated 
At  Gazeeporcj  near  BenaTes,  on  the  dth  Of  October, 

Thna  closed  the  life  of  this  distin^mhed  noUe- 
man  j  whose  memory  ivill  be  revered  as  long  a> 

hegan  U>  be  heavy  when  tiie  retreat  of  Holtcar  from  Hlndmtu 
oecuioned  th«  defeethwi  of  almoat  all  the  chiab  MaaglBg  to 
that  country;  wlio, witb  their  niiiiwrDuif(^Iowar>,joiindtht 
British  army.  The  heaviest  amount  of  this  temporary  ^bum- 
ment  was  five  laca  and  eighty-three  thousand  six  hundred  ud 
sixty-nine  rupees,  four  anas,  aad  three  pice  per  month,  lAicli 
did  not  continue  for  more  than  three  months.  Its  reduction  vu 
In  jirogresa  before  Lord  Cor&wallis's  arrinl ;  and  thh  Autgt 
ma,  in  September,  isof ,  rcfluoed  to  three  l«ca  Hid  mattj  tbon* 
•and  four  hundred  and  fifty-fire  rupees,  nine  anas ;  in  I^ecenbert 
to  two  lacs,  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  siity-sereii 
rupees,  and  ten  anas ;  and  in  February,  )S07,  to  a  sum  under 
one  lac  of  rupees. 

*  In  tfie  condition  of  his  heahh,  darings  the  last  month  of  hli 
emstence,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceire  how  he  wsb  able  to 
transact  any  business  of  importance.  He  ctmtinnbd  the  great' 
•st  part  of  the  morning  in  a  state  of  weakness  apprrMC^ing  f> 
insensibility:  towards  evening  he  revived  bo  much  ai  to  b* 
dressed,  to  hear  the  despatches  which  had  been  recnnd) 
to  give  instructions  respecting  sucH  as  were  to  be  written  I  l^ 
it  is  stated  by  those  who  attended  bim,  that,  even  in  this  sUtft 
his  mind  retained  much  of  its  wonted  vigour. 
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the  sacred  attributes  of  Tirtne  and  patridtism  sball 
commiuul  the  approbation  of  mankind.  To  A 
£gnified  simplicity  of  character  he  added  a  sdond' 
ness  of  onderstanding  and  a  strength  of  jadgmint* 
whidi  adminblf  fitted  him  fw  the  ezerdie  of  btith 
ctril  and  military  potrer ;  and  bit  fint  adminlatm^ 
:tion  of  the  British  empire  in  India  must  ever  be  a 
-dieme  of  -jnst  and  aniqnalified  applaoie.  His 
second  administration,  in  which  he  seemed  to  tot 
upon  a  Afferent  system,  was  of  so  short  a  dnratioa 
as  to  make  it  difficolt  to  pronoonce  irfaat  i^oidd 
have  been  the  results,  had  his  life  been  prbioAg^d* 
Thus  far  is  certain,  thiU  the  evil  effects  of  tboie 
concessions  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  make 
wonld  have  been  corrected  by  his  great  persona] 
repntati<«i;  as  every  state  in  India  was  aware  of 
his  character,  and  of  the  spirit  and  promptneid 
with  which  be  had  formerly  asserted  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  British  gOTemmeDt.  But  how- 
ever questionable  the  policy  of  some  of  the  last 
acts  of  this  nobleman  may  be  to  many,  or  whatever 
may  be  their  speculations  upon  the  causes  which 
produced  such  an  apparent,  deviation  from  the 
hi^h  .^nd  unyielding  spirit  of  his  former  admi- 
fiistration,  no  man  can  doubt  the  exalted  purity  of 
the  motive  which  led  him  to  revisit  that  country. 
Loaded  with  years,  as  be  was  with  honour,  hfJ 
desired  that  hie  life  should  terminate  as  it  had 
commenced ;  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the 
active  service  of  his  country. 

8  A  S 
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Upon  the  death  of  Lord  ComwaUis,  Sir  Geo^ 
Bariow*  SDCceededj  by.aprorisional  appfHntmenl^ 
to  the  adnuniBtration  of  the  a&in  of  British 
India. 

The  iutractions  which  he  gave  to  Ixifd  l^ke 
for  the  canclnaion  of  the  treaty  vith  Sindia  differed 
nowise  in  principle  from  those  given  vpoo  the 
ftame  snhject  -hy  his  predecestor.  He  expretted, 
indeed,  in  his  first  commnnication  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, his  resolution  to  follow  the  r^m 
6f  'diat  nohleman ;  and  his  conviction,  that  the 
public  interests  would  be  best  promoted  by  our 
duowing  ofl^  at  the  earhest  practicable  period,  all 
connexion  with  the  petty  states  west  of  the  Jmnna, 
limiting  onr  boundary  to  that  river,  and  a  line  of 
territ(H7  not  exceediiig  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
Iweadtii  on  its  right  bank ;  and  tnutii^,  in  a  great 
de^ee,  for  onr  future'  security,  to  the  contests 
of  onr  neighbours.  Upon  this  principle,  while  he 
desired  to  be  free  of   all  defoisive  engagemoits 

*  Sir  George  Barlow  was  a  civil  serrant  of  the  HonoanV.* 
Company.  He  recommeDded  himself  to  the  notice  of  bis 
miperiors  hy  an  able  and  honourable  discharge  of  t)»  Taiwtu 
•ubordinKte  offices  which  he  filled  before  he  reached  the  high 
■tation  of  Goremor-genei-al.  He  was  actively  employed,  ondcr 
Lord  ComwaUis,  in  intTodncing  the  code  of  regulation*  far  the 
ami  administration  of  the  territories  of  Bengal ;  and  filled 
die  office  of  chief  secretary  to  goTemment  under  LordTeign- 
mouth  and  Lord  Wellesley,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  sapmne 
council,  of  which  he  was  a  member  during  the  four  last  years 
of  the  adminiatratiim  of  the  latter. 
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-with  Siadia,  he  expresaed  himself  more  donrons 
.  of  a  peace' with  Holkar  than  of  the   erauplete 
redaction  of  that  chief. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  a  treaty  was  con* 
daded  by  the  political  agent*  qf  the  Goveraor- 
general  (acting  nnder  the  aathority  of  Lord  Lake), 
and  Moonnfaee  Kavel  Nyne,  whom  Dowlat  Row 
Sindia  had  appointed  hia  agent,  and  vested  with 
iiiU  powers.    The  following  are  ^e  heads  :— 

Every  part  of  the  treaty  of  Snrjee  Agengaum, 
except  what  might  be  altered  by  this  treaty,  was  to 
remain  in  force. 

Akhongh  the  Hononrable  Company  did  not 
ackno^iedge  that  Sindia  possessed  any  claim  to 
Gofand  and  Gwalior,  nnder  the  above-mentioned 
treaty,  yet,  from  considerations  of  friendship,  ^ey 
agreed  to  cede  to  him  Gwalior,  and  such  parts  of 
the  territories  of  Gohud  as  were  described  in  an 
uxompanytng  schedule. 

Sindia  relinqnished  all  claim  to  the  pensions 
granted  to  different  officers  of  his  court  by  the 
iKigiral  treaty  of  peace,,  to  the  amount  of  fiiiteea 
lacs  annoally. 

The  Company  agreed  to  pay  the  arrears  of  those 
pensions  np  to  the  3Ist  of  December,  1805;  and 
the  balance  due  upon  the  revenues  of  Dbolpoor, ' 
Barree,  and  Rajah  Kerrah,  up  to  the  same  date; 
aadcing  deductions  on  the  following  heads : — 

*  LiflntcnaDt-colonel  Shlcolm, 
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lat.  PouioDB  forfeited  by  Bappoo  Sindia,  and 
Sndasheo  Row,,  by  acta  of  hostility  towards  At 
British  goTernmeut,  to  be  ito|^ed  from  the  dat« 
of  their  hostility. 

Sod,  Plonder  of  the  British  residency. 

3rd.  Cash  advancBd  by  Mr.  Jenkins  to  paities 
of  the  Maharajah's  horse. 

4th.  Charges  of  coUection,  &c.,  for  the  provincea 
of  Dholpoor,  Barree,  and  Rajah  Kerrah. 

The  rivty  Chumbul*  was  to  form  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states,  from  the  city  of  Kottah  to 
the  west,  to  the  limits  of  the  territories  of  G<^ad 
to  thf)  east  i  Dowlut  Bqw  Sindia  was  to  har«  no 
claims  whatever  to  the  northward  of  that  river; 
and  the  Honourable  Compan7>  in  like  mann».  to 
have  no  claims  to  the  aoadiward  of  that  extent  of 
its  course.    The  Talook  a{  Bhadek^  and  Soosq>o- 

"  The  Chaoibul  waa  not  taken  ai  s  boundary  from  its  hnvgvi 
^y  vse  as  a  barrier,  but  as  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation ;  an 
ol^ect  of  the  greatest  contequence,  to  prevent  future  discnssions 
witb  a  power  of  the  nature  of  that  of  a  Mahratta  chief.  This 
article  was  considered  by  Lord  take  to  be  more  essential,  at 
the  time  when  this  treaty  was  concluded,  from  kis  coneeWii^  ' 
i^tX  the  Bwint^tanoe  of  our  allianee  wttb  the  state  of  fypore 
v^,^it  iin4«r  fhe  covduct  whick  the  Rajah  had  lately  piusoed,  a 
mattes  of  cQunte. 

t  The  small  and  nnproductive  districts  of  Bhadek  and 
Sooseperarah,  though  to  the  northward  of  the  Cbumbul,  were 
granted  to  the  Company,  as  being  on  the  banks  of  the  JBtima, 
and  preserving  nnbroken  the  communication  from  the  province 
of  Agra  to  Buiid«lcuod, 
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raiah,  wbich  are  od  the  banks  of  tbe  Jatona,  to 
remaia,  notwithstanding,  in  the  posseision  of  the 
Hononmble  Company. 

By  the  preceding  articles,  Sindla  resigned  aH 
claims  and  pretensions  on  the  countries  of  Boondee, 
Snmedee,  Dholpoor,  Barree,  and  Rajah  Kerrah. 

The  Compemy  granted  to  the  Maharajah,  per- 
sonally and  exclusively,  the  sum  of  four  lacs  of 
rupees  annually ;  and  assigned,  within  their  terrho- 
lies  in  Hindustan,  a  jagheer,  to  the  amount  of  two 
bca  of  rapees  pet  annum,  to  Baezab  Bhye,  wife  to 
Dowlnt  Row  Slndia;  and  another,  of  one  laC 
per  annnm,  to  Chumnab  Bhye,  daughter  of  that 
chief. 

The  Company  also  engaged  to  enter  into  no 
treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of  Odipore  and  Joud- 
pore,  and  Kottab,  or  other  chiefs,  tribntariea  to 
DoiHutRow  Sindia  in  Malwa,  Mewar,  or  Marwar; 
and  in  no  shape  to  interfere  with  the  settlement 
which  Sindia  might  make  with  those  chiefs. 

In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  the  Company  engaged  not 
to  restore  to  him,  or  desire  to  be  restored  to  him, 
any  of  the  possessions  of  the  Holkar  family  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  lying  between  the  rivers 
Taptee  and  Chumbul,  taken  by  Dowlnt  Row  Sindia; 
nor  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  those  provinces ; 
but  to  consider  Sindia  at  Uberty  to  make  what 
arrangement  he  pleased  with  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar, 
or  any  branch  of  tbe  &mily,  respecting  its  claims  to 
any  tribute  or  territorial  possessions  north  of  the 
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rirer  T^rtee,  and  south  of  the  river  Chumbnl :  with 
a  clear  understanding  that  the  British  gayenuneat 
woold  not  take  part  in  any  diapnte  or  war  which 
might  be  the  consequence  of  such  arrangaooeot. 

A  stipulation  was  made  in  this  treaty,  by- 
which  Sindia  agreed  never  to  admit  Sn^ee  Row 
Gautka*  to  share  in  his  conncils,  or  to  heAA  iny 
public  employment  under  his  govenuunt. 

In  addition  to  die  jagheerg  gives  to  Sindia  and 
his  family  by  this  treaty,  estates  ta  on  amount  of 
upwards  of  three  lacs  of  rupees  were  given  to  the 
chief  officers  of  his  court ;  but,  calculating  die  ces- 
sions to  the  nordiward  of  the  Chumbnl,  which 
Sindia  had  made  by  it,  at  seven  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
the  jagheer  or  peosion  which  was  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Ranab  of  Gohud,  at  thiee  lacs,  the  Comiiany 

*  This  AtroaionB  charactvr  had  been  declued  a  pnbtic  eBOof 
by  the  Britiah  govenuDont  j  uid  tbis  article,  lAicli  wa  «  oon- 
plete  Tindication  of  oar  inaolted  bonoor,  was  oonfinned,  and 
one  of  a  similar  nature  inserted  in  the  treaty  concloded 
with  Holkar :  but  a  few  monthti  afterwarda,  on  a  repott  that 
Suijee  Row  Gautka  was  about  to  join  Holkar,  the  ahrogation 
of  these  articles  was  directed,  as  it  was  feared  they  might  leaS 
to  an  embarrsiiijaunt,  which ,  agreeably  to  the  policy  of  the  day, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  avoid.  The  necessity  of  this  article, 
and  the  impolicy  of  its  abrogation,  can  be  judged  tmly  by  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  governments 
such  as  Sindia's.  Where  power,  like  revenue,  is  often  divided 
into  shares,  and  servants  are  frequently  independent  of  their 
mtster,  tbe  fonner  must  become  personally  reaponsiU*  tor 
8cte  in  a  degree  that  those  igaonuitDf  the  interior  frsaw  of 
such  a  state  cannot  understand.    - 
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gained  by  the  treaty,  in  lien  of  the  cesuon  of 
Gwalior  and  Gohnd,  a  revenue  of  iq»wwds  of  eight 
laca  of  mpees  per.  annum,  which  vas  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  Bnbaidy  settled  in  the  treaty  with 
die  Ranah  of  Gohnd. 

Sir  Geoige  Barlow  did  not  altogedier  approve 
this  treaty ;  and  though  he  expressed  his  high 
satisfaction  at  the  readiness  with  which  Dowlut 
Row  Sindia  had  consented  to  withdraw  from  any 
concern  in  ^e  aflaira  of  Hindustan  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Chumbnl,  he  stated  his  most  decided 
cNmvietion,  that  the  actual  condition  of  onr  affairs 
confirmed  the  policy-  and  expediency  of  the  ptiD^ 
cifdes  upon  which  he  had  it  in  contem^^tion  to 
effect  a  final  arrangemeot  with  respect-  to  the 
chieAains  and  territories  west  of  the  Jumna.  He 
was  frilly  satisfied,  he- informed  Lord  Lake,  that, 
when  these  anangeuients' should  be  carried  into 
execution,  they  would  constitute  a  degree  of  se* 
curity  against  all  hostile-  attempts  which  could 
not  be  augmented,  though  it  might  be  impaired,  by 
tlie  preservation  of  onr  alliances  with  the  petty 
states  west  of  the  Jumna. 

*  Sir  George  Barlow  thon^t  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  defensive  aUiances  sabsisting  between 
the  British  government  and  the  great  powers  of 
India,  it  was  for  the  interest  and  security  of  the 
Coinpany  to  limit  all  relations  with  the  surround- 
ing  states  to  those  of  general  amity ;  and  to  trust 
llie  safety  of  its  territorial  possessions  to  the  supre- 
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mecy  of  our  power,  a  urell-regnlated  system  of  de- 
fence, and  a  reviTal  <^  those  contests  and  conuoo' 
tions  which  fonnerly  prevailed  among  the  states  of 
Hindustan. 

Under  such  impressions,  the  Governor-general 
conceived  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the 
treaty  might  prechide  the  accomplishment  of  iM» 
general  system,  as  they  imposed  upon  ns  ah  obliga* 
tion  to  protect  from  Sindia's  encroachments  all  the 
states  and  chieftains  to  the  north  of  the  Chombnl, 
from  Kottah  to  the  Jmnna. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  which  the 
(xovemor-general  apprehended  from  this  arrange- 
ment, he  transmitted  declaratory  articles,  to  the 
following  pniport,  to  be  annexed  to  the  treaty :— < 

1st.  That  Sindia  ceded  to  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany all  the  territory  north  of  the  river  Chumbd, 
iHiicfa  was  ceded  him  by  the  7th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Setjee  Azjengaum;  that  is  to  say;  the 
whole  of  the  districts  of  Dholpoor,  Barree,  and 
Rajah  Kerrah ;  and  the  Company  gave  vp  all  claim 
to  any  rule,  tribute,  or  possessions,  on  the  souA 
bank  of  that  river.  The  Talooks,  however,  of 
Bhadck  and  Sooseperarah,  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Jumna,  remained  in  possession  of  tbe  Company. 

2d.  That  the  Company,  from  finendship  to  Sio- 
dia,  agreed  to  pay  him  the  anno^  sum  of  four  faici 
of  rupees.  Also,  that  they  assigned,  within  thdr 
territories  in  Hindustan,  a  jagheer,  amounting  to  a 
revenue  of  two  lacs  <tS  rupees  per  annum,  to  Baenfa 
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Bhye,  the  wife  of  Sindia  j  and  a  jagheer>  aiiiouii1>- 
ing  to  one  lac  of  rv^e^s  per  anaum,  to  Chumuah 
Bhye,  the  daughter  of  that  chief. 

The  intention  of  these  articles  waB>  aa  has  been 
stated,  to  supersede  the  operation  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  articles  of  the  tr^ty ;  and  they  were  to 
be  delivered  to  M oonshee  Kavel  Nyue  with  the 
ratified  treaty  of  peace. 

The  GoTeraor-^eneral  was  also  desirous  of  ced- 
ing the  districts  of  Tonk-Rampoorah  to  Sindia,  in 
lieu  of  the  four  lacs  of  ropees  per  annum  to  which 
that  chief  became  po^onally  entitled  by  the  treaty; 
aad  be  coDceived  this  cession  more  desirable,  as  the 
territory  in  question  was  formerly  possessed  by 
Holkar,  and  its  cession  to  Sindia  wonhi  t&A  to 
CfHifirm  and  perpetuate  an  opposition  of  interests 
between  those  chieftains. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  treaty  were  entii^y 
approved  by  the  Giovemor-general ;  who  stated  in 
his  despatch,  that,  after  the  maturest  deliberation^ 
be  was  satisfied  of  &e  policy  and  expediency  of  di»- 
giving  the  alliance  with  the  state'  of  Jypore;  but 
wotdd  defer  to  a  subsequent  despatch  the  ccho- 
iniinication  of  the  mode  in  which  this  arrangement 
ought  Ui  be  carried  into  execution. 

IaoA  Lake  immediately  communicated  the  de- 
claratory articles  to  Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne ;  and 
proposed  the  exchange  of  Tonk-Rampoorah  for  the 
annual  pecuniary  stipend.  To  this  proposition, 
however,  Sindia  would  not  agree,  Kavel  Nyne  said; 
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and  added  hia  own  convicdon,  that  his  master 
would  not  accept  the  districts  of  Tonk-^Rflm- 
poorah  if  given  ^atia,  as  sucfa  an  act  woold  fona 
an  insnnnonntable  bar  to  tuiy  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Holkar.  Kavel  Nyne  earnestly  recom- 
mended, that  the  declaratory  articles  should  not  be 
sent  to  I>owlnt  Row  Sindia,  till  a  British  resident 
had  reached  the  court  of  that  chief,  who  conld  fur- 
nish the  requisite  explanations,  and  satisfy  Sindia's 
niind  with  regard  to  the  poUcy  whidi  had  dictated 
them.  As  there  ai^>eared  much  good  sense  n  -dai 
(pinion.  Lord  Lake  informed  the  Governor-general 
that  he  had  delayed  their  transmission ;  and  took 
this  opportonity  of  again  urging  to  Sir  George 
Bariow  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the 
genera]  princif^s  laid  down  for  his  guidance.  Lord 
Lake,  in  this  letter,  dwdt  upon  the  grounds  which 
had  led  him  to  insist  upon  the  Chtimbnl  being  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  states;  and 
observed,  that  the  territories  of  the  Booodee  Rajah, 
which  were  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the 
Cbombnl  (opposite  to  Rottab),  though  small  both 
in  revenue  and  extent,  were  very  knportKUt,  as  they 
commanded  a  principal  pass  into  Hindustan ;  and 
that  the  Company  was,  in  his  opinion,  bonnd  to 
defend  and  protect  that  Rajah  for  his  nniftMm 
friendly  conduct,  and  particidarly  for  the  great  aid 
which  he  bad  the  courage  to  give  Colonel  Mdhson 
during  his  retreat;  by  which  conduct  he  had  ex- 
posed himself  to  rtie  vengeance  of  Jeswunt  Row 
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Hdlkar,  who  was  known  to  cherish  the  most  inve- 
t4»»te  hostility  against  this  petty  chief.  From  this 
facty  Lord  Lttke  observed  that  he  had  always  ima- 
gined, that  under  any  arrangement  which  mi^t 
erentually  be  made  with  Jeswunt  Rbw'Holkar,  it 
would  be  difficult,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  British  govem- 
ment,  to  give  the  Boondee  Rajah  over  to  the  resent* 
ment  of  that  chief;  and  he  had  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  release  him  altogether  from 
Mafaratta  power  and  influence. 

Lord  Lake  stated  in  this  despatch,  that  he  had 
viewed  the  assent  given  by  Sindia,  to  retire  altoge- 
ther from  Hindustan  northward  of  the  Chumbul,  as 
an  unequivocal  and  coii:q)lete  acknowledgment  of 
oiir  established  power  and  superiority ;  and  gave  it 
as  his  opiuifm,  that  no  secure  or  honourable  peace 
could  be  f»>ncluded  with  Holkar,  without  a  similar 
concession;  for  though  it  was  possible  that  the 
Britkh  tenitories  might  experience  an  increased 
security  from  the  remote  contests  of  the  principal 
Mahratta.  chiefs,  he  was  satisfied,  that  if  Sindia  and 
Holkaf  were  allowed  to  renew  their  claims  upon 
any  of  the  stat^  immediately  west  of  the  Jumna, 
and  to  mix  in  their  disputes,  there  would  be  serious 
danger  of  reviving  ambitious  hopes  whidi  were  now 
completely  extinguished,  and  of  causing  anothet 
contest  for  that  supremacy  which  was  now  so  fully 
acknowledged. 

These  opiuiuns  had  no  effect  whatever  in  chaog- 
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ing,  or  even  modi^ing,  the  reiolutions  of  the  Go- 
vemoivgeneTal}  who,  though  he'admitted  die  great 
attention  which  was  doe  io  the  local  experience  (tf 
Lord  Lake^  deemed  it  bii  doty  to  adhere  to  dke 
general  principles  hy  which  he  had  detenmned  to 
regulate  his  conduct  in  this  proceeding ;  and  the 
declaratory  articles  were  forwarded  firom  Sir  George 
Barlow  to  Dowlat  Row  Sindla^  with  a  letter  expla* 
natory  of  their  natnre  and  object. 

During  the  period  of  these  discussions.  Lord 
Lake  was  in  pursuit  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  whose 
hat  campaign  was  only  a  flight  before'  the  British 
army;  which,  leaving  oor  own  jnrovincea,  pnrsoed 
him  aa  fiir  as  the  banks  of  the  Beeah*,  where  Hol- 
kar,  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  distress,  sent  agents 
to  Lord  Lake,  to  solicit  peace.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  conditions  which  were  bferedfiv 
his  acceptance  i — 

That  he  shonld  renounce  all  right  to  die  dislricta 
of  Tonk-Rampoorah,  Boondee,  Slc.,  and  places 
north  of  the  Chumbul. 

The  Company  would  agree  not  to  interfere  widi 
any  Rajahs,  or  other  dependants  of  the  Hofkar 
family,  south  of  the  Cbumbnl;  and  txt  restoie, 
eighteen  months  after  the  conclnsion  of  the  treaty, 
Cbandore,  Gauloab,  and  other  forts  and  districts 
south  of  the  Taptee  and  Goudavery,  belongiQg  to 

*  The  Beeah,  ooe  of  the  fire  rivern  which  ran  throuf^  the 
coantry  of  the  Pnnjali,  is  tlie  Hyi^iues  of  th«  Oreeb. 
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the  Uolkar  faxailji  which  we  had  conquered  aild 
occupied,  provided  the  conduct  of  Jeawnnt  Row 
Holkar  was  such  as  to  latiaiy  the  Engliah  govern- 
ment of  his  amicable  intentions  towards  us  aAd  our 
allies. 

Holkar  was  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  Kooch 
and  Bnndelcund ;  and  alt  clainiB  whatever  upon  the 
British  goTemment  and  its  allies. 

He  also  engaged  to  entertain  no  Eurofteaas  in 
his  service,  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
government. 

Surjee  Row  Gautka  was  n6ver  to  be  admift^ 
Into  his  councils  or  service. 

Jeawunt  Row  Holkar  was,  on  these  conditions, 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Hindustani  but  a  route 
was  prescribed,  by  which  he  was  to  avoid  injuring 
the  territory  of  the  British  government,  and  its  allies. 

After  a  short  negotiation  between  the  agent*  of 
the  GrovemcR'-general  and  the  vakeels  of  Holkar,    a  -^v- 
these   arficles,  with  a  very  few  and  imeaaential  mo-     ■  ;-., 
difications,  were  reduced  into  a  treaty,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  latter  on  the  7th  of  January.   The    h^-'^ 
terms  of  the  peace  being,  in  fact,  dictated  by  the 
Cpmmander-in-chief,  the    treaty  was    of   course 
formed  agreeably  to  the  general  tenour'  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  Governor-general. 

Sir  Creorge  Barlow  considered  this  treaty  as 

*  Lieateaant-ndonel  Malcolm. 
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highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  Bntkh 
government.  He  had  instructed  the  Commander- 
in-chief  to  inBiet  upon  the  cession  of  Tonk-Ram- 
poorab,  vith  a  view  to  an  arrangement  with  Smdia 
respecting  these  provinces;  but,  as  he  found  that 
impossiUe,  and  that  no  state  or  chief  would  ven- 
ture to  take  them  without  a  guarantee,  we  verc^ 
he  conceived,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either 
consenting  to  such  guar^tee,  or  of  keeping  them 
ourselves;  and*  as  neither  of  these  measures  vere 
consistent  vrith  those  general  principles  of  poUcy 
which  he  had  resolved  to  pursuie,  he  deteimiiied 
to  annul  the  provisions  of  the  second  artide  of 
the  treaty,  and  restore  them  to  Holkar;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  returned  ihe  treaty,  with  a  de^ 
daratory  article  annexed,  by  which  a  re*ces8ion  of 
these  valuable  provinces  was  made  to  him;  and  the 
Boondee  Rajah  was  also  abandoned.  Lord  Lake 
endeavoured,  bnt  in  vain,  to  alter  the  sentiments  of 
the  Governor-general  relative  to  this  principle  of 
concession'  to  Sindia  and  Holkar;  and  to  prevail 
upon  him  not  to  withdraw  our  protection  from 
those  petty  chiefs,  whom  he  thought  entitled  to  it 
by  their  conduct  and  attachment.  He  was  parti-, 
cularly  desirous,  for  reasons  before  stated,  to  obtain 
protection  for  the  Rajah  of  Boohdee;  bnt  Sir 
George  Barlow  was  inflexible,  and  considered  that 
any  deviation  from  the  course  he  had  adopted 
would  be  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  system  of 
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policy  which  he  judged  it  his  doty  to  pursue,  but 
could  not  foil  of  producing  at  an  early  period  the 
most  serious  political  embarrassment. 

The  moment  Lord  Lake  received  intimation  that 
the  new  Govenior-^neral  intended  to  dissolve  the 
alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  hia  lordship  re^ 
presented  that,  though  the  Rajah's  former  conduct 
had  been  directly  contrary  to  good  faith,  especially 
upon  Holkar's  advance  into  Hindustan,  yet  his  co- 
operation in  ^e  f^proaching  campaign  had  appeared 
of  such  great  importance  as  had  induced  hia  lord- 
ship to  endeavour,  by  promises  of  entirely  over- 
looking the  past,  and  by  asanrances  of  continued 
friendship  ^d  protection,  to  excite  him  to  a  zealous 
fulfihnent  of  his  engagements;  that  this  object  had 
heen  fnUy  accomplished,  and  a  British  army,  under 
Major-general  Jones,  enabled,  by  the  Rajah's  aid,' 
and  the  ample  supplies  which  his  country  fomished,' 
t»  maiutaia  a  position  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
the  success  of  the  war;  that,  from  the  communica- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  General  Jones,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  if  Holkar  had  attempted  to  re- 
tread as  was  expected,  in  the  direction  of  that 
general's  position,  the  Rajah's  troops,  who  had 
joined  his  camp,  would  have  co-operated  efficiently; 
and  that  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  with  which  the 
state  of  Jypore  had  acted  at  this  crisis  was  most 
strongly  corroborated  by  General  Jones,  which  had 
led  bis  lordship  to  address  the  Rajah  in  a  style  he 
never  would  have  used  had  he  not  conceived  that 
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tite  ciftmnstances  now  set  forth  would  cfaaage 
the  mtentions  which  govenuneut  previooaly  enter' 
tained  of  difisc^ving  the  alliance. 

Lord  Liake  stated  his  opinioii,  that  ahho^h  tltere 
K^ht  be  mffifiient  grounds  fen-  (^ening  a  negotf^ 
irtion  to  new-4nodel  the  aOiance  with  the  Jyjpore 
Mate,  or  even  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  afl  engage>' 
tneftts  between  the  two  states,  he  doubted  how  te 
-we  had  a  right,  after  what  had  pafeted,  to  diuolve  it 
in  a  peremptory  manner)  betmuse,  as  mck  a  pn>- 
ve^Qg  would  expose  the  Rajidi  of  Jjpore  to  an 
itastant  attack  from  both  Sindia  and  Holkar,  it 
Vroidd,  uoleb^  it  rested  upon  clear  and  muh^ated 
i^tmnds,  make  an  impression  among  the  states  of 
India  highly  unfavourable  to  the  reputatitm  <^ 
lh6  British  government.  Lord  Lak^  iit  thii 
<iomninnication,  referred  the  Govenior^netal  to 
the  conferences*  between  his  agent -^  and  the 
Vakedi  of  Holkar,  regarding  the  tribnte  uMA 

*  Holkir'i  vakeels  demanded,  with  no  B%ht  degree  of  per- 
tinKcity,  the  cession  of  the  Jypore  and  Boondee  tributes;  and 
one  of  them,  speaking  of  the  fortaer,  stated,  that  he  iio  Atnht 
Wonld  Continue  to  ehjoy  the  friendriiip  of  the  English,  as  be  bill 
disgraced  himselfi  to  please  that  nation,  by  gpving  np  to  Am 
TWffeance  the  nnforttmate  Vizier  Ali,  who  had  loagbt  bis 
protection.  The  vakeel  was  very  severely  rebuked  by  the 
agent  of  die  Gorentor-general  for  this  insolent  reflection  on 
the  conduct  of  an  ally  of  the  British  government.  Who,  upon 
\be  occasion  alluded  to,  had  delivered  up  a  matderer,  iriiott  it 
would  have  been  infamy  to  shelter. 

t  LJentenant-coIonel  Malcolm. 
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tbeb*  mtotef  claimed  from  Uie  Rajahs  of  BoondM 
and  Jypore;  and  stated  hi«  expectatioa,  that  Sir 
Geoi^  Barlow  would  agree  with  him,  (after  he  had 
seen  the  report  of  these  cmfereaaces,)  that  aeither 
of  these  poiots  Could  have  beea  conceded  to  that 
dncf  in  the  negotiatiaii  without  injiiry  to  the  cha^ 
racter  o{  th6  British  governmeitt.  Hia  lordsh^ 
eonohided  by  es^ressing  his  earttest  hope  tha^ 
if  the  Gordmor-general  should  uldqiately  reaoJn 
upon  the  dis^utiwi  of  the  alliwce  irith  the  Jypov* 
sttte,  b«  iroiild  d^er  the  execatiOn  <^  the  measun 
till  Holkar  had  passed  the  temtori^  of  the  Rqja^ 
•■d  Tieached  his  own  dwniniops  in  Matwa.  to 
wUdi,  by  the  treaty,  he  was  pledged  to  retimi 
instae^. 

I<ofd  Lake  bad  before  commnnicated  bis  senti- 
meste  respectiBg  the  pOli^  of  this  mea«ure ;  htttt 
as  his  opinions  differed  from  thote  of  Sir  Geei^ 
Bariotr,  be  confined  himseUj  npoo  this  occasion^  to 
the  question  of  iaith.  His  argtiments,  howtiref^ 
made  no  imjH'ession  upon  the  mi|id  of  the  Govetnor* 
genert^  who  continued  to  thmk^  after  the  recdpt 
of  1^  communication,  as  he  haid  Aooe  hefcH^*  that, 
&om  the  ibnuer  conduct  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  wa 
had  gbtained  a  right  to  dissolve  the  alliance,  vhicli 
was  net  at  all  invalidated  by  his  eubaequent  adoptjoft 
•f  meauires  recommended  to  him  more  fcHnb^ 
by  coBsiderations  of  his  own  safety  and.  cenvsr 
nience  than  by  any  returning  sense  of  good  faith  i 
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and  conBidering  the  question  of  &ith  in  tliia  view, 
he  could  not,  he  ohserred,  hesitate  in  dissolving  an 
alliance,  which  was  likely  to  include  much  future 
Inconvenience  and  embarrassment. 

The  English  government  had  given  a  proof  of 
its  liberality  towards  the  Jypore  state,  the  Go* 
vemor-generat  thought,  iu  not  dissolving  ito  allt- 
once  pending  the  negotiation  with  Sindia,  when  it 
inigfat  have  derived  advantage  from  the  cession  of 
the  tribute  of  Jypore  to  that  chief:  with  respect  to 
the  period  of'  adt^ting  this  act,  he  conceived  the 
Company  at  liberty  to  choose  that  which  was  most 
Convenient;  and  he  had  resolved  upon  its  instant 
diascdntion,  jrom  an  apprehension  that,  as  HoQcar 
passed  the  territories  of  Jypore  upon  his  retdnii 
he  might  commit  some  excesses  which  we  should 
be  obliged  to  notice  if  the  alliance  was  not  pre- 
viously dissolved. 
In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  Sir  Geca;ge 
'  Barlow  directed  the  resident  at  Jypore  to  announce 
the  dissolution  of  tlie  defensive  alliance;  informing 
tile  Riajah  at  the  same  time,  that  the  English 
government  would  be  most  happy  to  maintain  widi 
him  general  relations  of  amity.  The  resident  was 
at  the  same,  time  desired  t»  deliver  to  the  Bajah 
a  letter  from  the'  Governor-general,  explanato»y 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  measure  had  been 
adopted.  The  justice  of  these  grounds,  however, 
was  warmly  disputed  by  the   court  of  Jypwcj 
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which,  under  a  lively  senae  of  immiaent  danger, 
to  which  it  became  exposed  from  this  measure, 
ahooat  forgot,  for  a  moment,  that  temper  and 
reapect  which  it  owed  to  the  British  character. 
One  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  Rajah  of  Jjpore, . 
in  a  conference  with  Lord  Lake  at  Delhi,  after  ■ 
stating  ail  that  his  prince  had  desired  him  to  aay 
npoD  the  occasion,  had  the  boldness  to  observe,  that' 
this  was  the  first  time  aince  the  English  government 
waa  established  in  India,  "^  that  it  had  been  known 
to  make  its  faith  subservient  to  its  convenience." 

Sir  Geoi^e  Barlow  was  equally  anxious  to  dis- 
solve the  defensive  alliances  which  we  had  contracted 
with  the  minor  states  of  Bhurretpore  and  Macherry, 
as  he  was  that  with  Jypore.  But  as  those  Rajahs 
had  given  no  pretext  for  this  dissolution,  without 
their  consent,  he  directed  a  negotiation  to  be 
opened  with  them  for  the  purpose,  and  authorized 
Lord  Lake  to  make  a  considerable  ceaaion  of  terri- 
tory, as  a  means  of  prevaih'ng  upon  them  to  relin- 
quish their  right  to  our  protection. 

Lord  Lake,  however,  was  induced  by  a  variety  of 
urgent  considerationa,  to  defer  offering  any  proper  . 
sition  of  such  a  nature  to  these  Rajahs;  and  he 
stated,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  his  fears  that 
the  very  rumour  of  such  a  project  being  in  Ihe 
contemplation  of  the  British  government  -  would  . 
again  involve  in  anarchy  and  confusion  counties 
which  had  been  settled  at  much  expense  of  blood 
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and  tre»siue.  The  Governor-geneTal  declared  t&it, 
^though  he  was  quite  reBoWed  upon  the  adoption 
9f  t^B  measure  he  did  not  desire  to  have  it 
{precipitated.  Subsequent  coimnunicatioiis*  occ»< 
sitmed  bim  to  ieUj  its  execution;  fortunately  for 
l)w  public  interests}  die  qneatien  was  not  again 
agitated;  and  the  Rajahs  of  Macherry  and  Bhutr^- 
potc,  with  other  chiefs  Mttled  in  their  TJcini^, 
ctmtinued*  in  the  fiiithful  ftilfilment  of  their  es- 
gagementS)  to  form  an  eBsential  part  of  the  btrength 
which  we  derive  irom  the  maintenance  of  the 
territories  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna. 

So  far  Sir  George  Barlow  acted  upon  tbote 
principles  of  neutral  policy  to  which  Lord  Con^ 
wallis  had  professed  his  attachment!  but  s^  crtsia 
occurred  at  Hyderabad  which  compelled  bim  to 
deviate  from  that  system.  Meer  AUum,  the  Me 
minister  of  the  Nizam,  whom  we  had  for  many 
years  supported,  had  lost,  by  bis  attachment  to 
our  interests,  the  confidence  of  bis  weak  and 
ahnost  incompetent  sovereign.  After  many  efforts, 
however,  he  had  effected  an  apparent  recondfiatiou ; 
and  the  Nizam  had  agreed  that  Rajab  Mobiput 
Bam,  a  Hindu  chief  of  influence,  who  had  In- 
txigned  against  the  minister,  should  be  sent  from 

•  "Rio  Oovernor-gBneMl's  agent,  Lieutenuit-colonel  Mal- 
odtD,  ifhtn  he  ntvrnqd  to  Calcutta,  gore  a  very  full  rtste- 
mnixt  of  ib»  actual  oondition  of  the  couDtrieg  to  the  weat  of 
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eovxt  to  hi>  goTemment  of  jerar.  Tbii  wao  done ; 
bat  it  vaa  soon  discovered  that  the  Nizam  was 
iuincwe  fai  hie  piofeasiona  towards  Me^  Alluin, 
and  that  be  caantenanced  a  plot  carried  on  hy  the 
exiled  favourite,  the  main  objects  of  which  wora 
the  ruin  of  Meer  Allui%  and  the  subversion  of  the 
aUiance  with  the  Britisfa  government.  The  nature 
of  ihis  conspiracy,  and  the  character  of  those 
auociated  for  its  execution,  which  included  all  the 
dnconitented  soldiery*  required  prompt  decision. 

Sir  George  Barlow  had  to  deteraiiae  whether 
that  system  of  non-interfereoce,  which  he  had 
pronouneed  it  to  be  his  desire  and  intention  to 
piraae>  should  be  rigidly  maintained,  or  a  deportnro 
made  from  it  in  this  particular  case.  He  recorded*, 
va  a  very  able  minute,  ttie  reasotu  whict  compelled 
him  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  as  the  only  means 
«f  pr«vniting  the  diasolution  of  the  allifUtce  with 
Hie  gtHermnent  of  Hydembad. 
-  *'  In  this  extraordinary  conjuncture,'*  he  ebscrvea, 
"  tw  ^gvmeQts  were  required  to  demonatrnte  the 
Aa^et  of  leaving,  in  a  condition  of  ostensible  so^ 
Ijdity  but  Tea}  decay,  the  fowtdationa  of  our  alli-r 
apo«  ifith  itie  stftte  of  Hyderabad,  for,  in  the  event 
«f  ft  ren^ral  of  war,  not  only  woqld  the  reaonrces 
Itnd  Sovpes  pf  that  state  claimable  by  treaty  he 
>rithhf^>  but  OUT  subsidiary  force  be  virtually 
phK:ed  in  the  country  of  an  enemy,  and,  couse- 

:    *  Vi4e  Sir  Qwcgo  Bulovr's  MiiuiU.  8nd  UcUtber,  isos. 
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qaently,  be  exposed  to  all  tlie  hazards  of  auch  a. 
§itiiation>  without  the  advantages  of  the  occn^)aticHt, 
of  posts,  the  establiabments  of  depi&ts,  or  the 
aecurity  of  communication  with  the  Companj'fi,. 
territory. 

"  There  is  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  either  to 
abandon  the  alliance,  or  to  make  an  efibrt  to  re- 
place it  on  its  just  and  proper  foundation^  by  a 
direct  and  decided  interposition  of  that  wei^t  and , 
influence  which  our  relative  situations  shooid  en- . 
able  us  to  command." 

Sir  George  Barlow  next  examined  the  question  ■_ 
whether,  under  the  supposition  ■  that  the  Nisam  -. 
was  averse  to  the  continuance  of  the  alliance  in  tbe 
true  spirit  of  its  formation,  the  British  govern- . 
ment  were  required  on  principles  of  puUic  justice 
to  dissolve  it. 

On  this  point  he  observed,  that  "the  object  of 
this  alliance  was  to  combine,  in  perpetuity,  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  states,  to  concentrate  their 
strength  for  their  mutual  safe^,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  participation  of  the  hazud 
and  advantages  of  unavoidable  war ; .  that  its  stipu- 
lations were  not  conditional,  hut  absolute ;  that  it 
became  interwoven  in  the  system  of  the  respective 
governments,  ahd  complicated  with  the  relations 
which  both  governments,  8q)arately  and  conjointly, 
bore  to  other  states,  and  that  new  relations  and 
new  obhgations  of  pubhc  feith  and  honour  had 
been  engrafted  upon  it^  and  bad  grownup  with  it; 
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that  if '  ekher '  party  were  to  assume  the  right  of 
abandoaing  the  alliance  at  its  owd  pleasure^  it  - 
would,  in  fitct,  become  the  arbiter  of  the  intereata, 
the  honour,  and  Bccnritj  of  the  other,  insomuch  as 
its  arrangements  and  obligations  were  founded  on 
this  aUiance." 

Reriewing  all  the  consequences  which  would 
follow  a  diaaolution  of  the  alliance  with  the  state 
of  Hyderabad,  he  observed,  "  that  by  suoh  an 
event  the  '  Tcry  foimdadons  of  our '  power  and 
ascendency  in  the  political  scale  in  India  wonld 
be  subverted ;  that  it  wonld  be  the  signal  and 
the  instrument  of  the  down&l  of  the  remaining 
fabric  of  our  political  relations;  that  the  power 
and  resources 'which  we  have  now  a  right  to 
command  for  our  support  and  security  would  be 
tdmed  against  us ;  that  the  hopes  and  ambition  of 
the  tnrbolent  and  discontented  would  be  excited 
and  animated  by  such  a  dereliction  irom  our 
strength  and  influence ;  and  by  'such  a  confession 
of  weakness  and  timidity  on  our  part,  that  the 
teilitorial  ctisions  acquired  under  the  treaty  of 
Hyderabad,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  subsidiary 
force,  must  necessarily  be  relinquished,  if  the  snb- 
sitUary  force  were  withdrawn.  IP  (added  Sir 
George  Barlow)  "  to  recede  from  power  and '  in- 
fluence is  at  all  times  dangerous,  how  much  more 
so  would  it  be  at  present,  when  the  motives  of  onr 
nroderation  have  been  industriously  misrepresented, 
and  when  the  relinquishment  of  the  alliance  would 
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neceaaarily  corroborate  thoa«  -artful  aq^'  walicioim 
msinuatioiu  by  vhicb  his  highness's  ^agitioOB  ad- 
visers hate  endeanonred  to  in^iue  him  with  a  OHb 
tempt  of  ont  power,  and  a  persuasion  of  our  ^fsk- 
maa  and  our  fears." 

The  measures  which  this  view  of  the  Hubject  id- 
Anced'Sir  George  Barlow  to  adopt,  ^d  which  weie 
alike  recommended  bj  wisdom  and  pf^icy,  evinced 
in;  a  v^  strong  mamier  the  utter  inquacticahilit; 
of  a  retreat  from  that  position  among  the  states  it) 
India  to  which  we  had  advanced,  It  was  clear 
that  we  could  ntuther  abandon  our .  mfluence  nor 
our  power,  without  the  ground  being  occupied  by 
enemies,  who,  iao^able  of  understanding  the  mo- 
tives of  our  conduct,  would  refer  to  weakness  what 
was  the  result  of  moderation,  and  ifupute  to  alann 
what  was  the  effect  of  confidence.  Such  mistake) 
and  misrepresentations  could  have,  but  one  reaolt, 
that  of  encouraging  insult  and  attack,  and  of  ac- 
celerating the  admitted  evils  of  war  and.  conquest. 
The  reasons  which  Sir  George  Badov  stated  for 
this  wise  deviation  from  a  system  of  non-intet- 
ference  merit  particular  attention,  as  they  exhibit 
on  the  best  anthori^,  the  narrow  basis  upon  which 
that  policy  rested. 

*'  I  am  aware,"  he  observes,  "  that  the  adoptiMi 
of  such  measures  involves  a  deviation  from  that 
system  of  non-iuterference  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  his  bighness's  administration,  which  has  been 
established  as  a  principle  of  wise  and  equitable 
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policy ;  but  the  adoption  of  that  systoin  necesaarity. 
{W««nppo«ed  a  jmt  conception,  on  tlie  part  of  hia 
hi^mess,  of  the  true  prindfJes  and  aolid  advait' 
tages  of  the  alliance,  and  a  sincere  disp<iuticui  to 
raaintain  h.  It  preaupposed  a  degree  of  firmncta,- 
diac^Tuoent,  and  dignity,  on  his  part,  which  would 
lead  himtorgect  the  councib  of  profligate  and 
interested  advisers,  who  would  aideaTonr  to  pei^ 
9ilade  him,  that  the  obligations  of  dependanoe  and 
d^radation  are  synonymous,  and  would  urge  him  to 
renotmce  it.  Unsupported  by  these  juat  and  reft< 
lonable  presumptions,  that  system  is  deprived  of 
ity  sole  fonndations,  and  the  change  is  adoptedj  not 
from  choice,  but  necessity.  It  is  not  a  renuncia- 
tion of  our  general  principles  of  policy,  but  if 
pfoduced  by  the  utter' impracticability  of  applying 
these  principles  to  the  condition  of  his  bighnesss 
government,  without  the  certain  loss  of  all  the 
benefits  expected  from  an  adherence  to  them.  It 
is  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  security,  against 
great  and  impending  dangers  T 

A  policy  similar  to  thiU:  which  he  had  ad(q)ted 
towards  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  led  Sir  George 
Barlow  tp  oppose-  himself  to  the  wishes  of  die 
aothorities  in  £ngland  regarding  die  changes  they 
d^ired  to  mal^e  in  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  That 
treaty  continued  to  be  viewed  by  them  on  the 
ground  of  the  Mme  narrow  reasoning  which  had 
led  them  at  first  to  object  to  it,  as  the  fruitful 
Bonree  of  our  multiplied  embarrassments,  and  they 
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had  in  consequence  suggested  that  it  should  be 
modified,  if  not  disBolved.  The  impolicy  and  dan- 
ger of  measures  which  would  hare  added,  to  the 
retraction  from  treaties,  the  loss  of  revenue  and  of 
power,  were  strongly  pointed  oat  by  the  Governor- 
general,  who,  in  a  despatch  *  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee observes,  "  before  we  close  this  address,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  advert  to  the  observations  c<hi- 
tuned  in  your  honourable  committee's  despatch, 
on  the  subject  of  modifying  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein. ' 

"Any  relaxation  in  the  sdpnlations  of  that 
treaty  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Mahrattas,  in 
proportion  to  the  hope  which  it  might  a£Ford  trf* 
weakening,  and  ultimately  subverting,  the  influence 
of  the  Biitish  government  in  the  state  of  Poonah. 
The  endeavours,  therefore,  which  under  such  dr- 
cumstances  would  be  made  by  the  principal  Mah- 
ratta  chieftains  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object,  would  evidently  occasion  much  embarrass- 
ment to  the  British  government — ^would  produce 
the  necessary  alternative  of  either  suffcting  tliese 
endeavours  to  take  effect,  or  of  interfmng  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  Dorbar  of  Poonah,  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  we  profess  to 
maintain;  and  would,  probably,  involve  us  in  dis- 
putes with  the  principal  Mahratta  chieftaina,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  interminiable  troubles.     We  are 

*  This  dcBpatdi  is  dat«d  the  Ist  Jnae,  IS06. 
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Batisfied  that,  as  far  as  respects  the  object  of  recon- 
cfltng  the  Mahratta  chieftains  to  our  connexions 
with  the  Paishwah,  there  is  no  altematiTe  but 
either  to  maintain  the  alliance  on  its  present  basis, 
or  to  abandon  it  altogether;  the  former  secnres 
the  advantages,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the 
aDiance  was  originally  formed.  The  latter,  ad- 
mitting its  practicability  consistently  with  pnbKc 
£uth,  would  only  serve  to  revive  the  ambition  of 
the  Mahratta  states,  and  afford  additional  means  of 
prosecuting  hostile  designs  against  the  British 
government,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  recovery 
of  the  conquered  territory,  but  to  the  subversion  of 
the  British  power — in  the  prosecution  of  which 
the  Mabrattas  would  possess  the  means  almost 
uncontrolled  of  efficient  co-operation  with  a  French 
force- 

"  Tour  honourable  committee  appears  to  sxu^ 
pose,  that  the  suggested  modifications  of  the  treaty 
of  Bassein  would  be  consistent  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Paishwah.  Your  honourable  committee,  how- 
ever, will  observe,  from  a  reference  to  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  resident  at  Poonah,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  reluctance  of  his 
highness  to  accede  to  all  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  he  now  considers  his  welfere  to, 
depend  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  those  stipu-, 
lationa,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Paishwah  has 
no  desire  whatever  for  the  modification  of  the. 
treat)'.    TTiat  of  the  two  propositions  suggested  to 
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yoar  boDonrable  committee,  he  would  receive  with 
iadiSerence  the  pn^sition  for  tiie  abragatioo  i^ 
the  article  which  prohi&itB  him  ftoBi  ento-isg  into 
any  negotiation  with  a  foreign  state,  without  liie 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  British  gorem- 
tnent ;  and  that  the  proposition  for  the  removal  df 
tb«  subsidiary  force  to  a  position  without  the  linote 
ttf  his  dominions,  would  be  received  by  his  hi^ 
ness  with  elarm^  and  would  be  decidedly  rejected. 
"With  reference  to  these  lacts,  it  only  ran^s  to 
consider  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance,  and  the 
suggested  modifications  is  a  inactical  point  of 
view. 

'  ^*  Witli  regard  to  the  diasolution  of  the  alliance 
assuming,  as  is  undoubted^  the  Paishwdii's  st^dtadc 
for  its  continuance,  it  becomes  a  question  whetba^ 
consistently  with  public  faith,  the  British  govern* 
mem  would  renounce  the  allianire,  even  tfaoi^ 
such  renunciation  should  be  accompanied  by  t^ 
teatitution  of  all  the  rights  and  territoriri  acquisi- 
tions obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Baasdn,  and  its 
subsequent  modifications.  The  restoration  eS 
these  rights  and  acquisitions,  howeVer,  would  cer- 
tainly be  indispensable,  under  the  Supposition  th^ 
consistently  with  public  ftiith,  we  coidd  dedare  tiie 
dissolution  of  the  alliance  without  his  highness'i 
wjnsent. 

"  When  your  honourable  committee  adverb  to 
the  importance  of  the  rights,  and  {he  territory  ac- 
quired under  the  treaty  of  Bassein^  your  honour- 
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»b\e  Gommittee  will  judge  of  tbe  injury  and  eta-- 
bairassment  which  would  result  from  the  aurrender 
"of  Aetb,-: — considered  not  only  with  reference^  to 
t^ir  political  advantages, .  and  to  the  actual  re- 
iHiuiio«6  oi  the  ceded  territraiy,  but  also  to  the  dan- 
fa  of  ttnlimhed  conceasion  to  the  chieftains  lately 
in  tarm  Agaiiut  us ;  for  in  favDur  ttf  t^eir  views,  add 
not  thoK  of  the  -Paishwah,  the  concession  would  in 
fact  be  imde. 

'f  But' in  the  diB8olation.of  ,the  alliance  with' the 
-Bfate  of  Poonab,  the  question  of  our  public  fiiith 
i>  HiTi^ved  not  only  with  the  Paishwah,  but  with 
-his  highness  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  the 
treaty  of  Bassein  containing  stipulations  in  favour 
i6i  his  liighneas,  of  which  1^  foundation  *  was  laid 
in  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad,  conduded  in  October, 
1800,  and  which,  by  anticipation,  are  confirmed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  secret  and  separate  articles  of 
ihat  treaty." 

.  With  respect  to  the  suggested  modifications  of 
th6  treaty  of  BaftseiH  (still  adverting  to  the  disin*- 
clination  of  the  Paishwah  to  the  introduction  of 
any  change  in  its  existing  stipulations),  it  is  ob- 
vious that  "  his  highness's  consent  to  such  modifi- 
cations could  alone  be  obtained  by  sacrifices  or 
conceasioDs  adequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  benefits 
he  would  reHnqnish ;   and  we  have  already  stated 

*  Tkis  incontrovertible  fsct  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the  urga- 
meiita  of  all  those  who,  after  approving  the  treaty  of  Hyder- 
abad, in  1800,  disapproved  of  that  of  Bassein,  in  1S08. 
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to  your  hononrable  comnuttee  our  opinion  of  the 
erila  that  wonld  result  from  those  modificatiwu  V 

The  Indian  government  in  England,  in  thm 
amciety  to  connteract  the  measures  of  Lord 
-Wellesley,  had  committed  to  I^rd  Comwallis, 
when  drooping  imdfer  age  and  infinnities,  like  task 
of  introducing  an  opposite  system  of  policy.  During 
the  short  period  that  nobleman  lived  after  his  ar- 
rival in  India>  he  evinced  every  dispositicm  to  cany 
their  wishes  into  effect.  In  addition  to  the  over- 
tures made  towards  negotiations  for  withdraw- 
ing* as-  much  as  possible  irom  the  intimate 
alliances  we  had  formed  with  some  of -the  prin- 
cip^  native  states,  and  to  free  onrselves  from 
the  obligations  and  protection  contracted  with 
minor  chiefs,  it  was  contemplated  to  abandon  the 

*  That  eminent  public  officer,  the  late  Sir  Barrey  CIok,  in  a 
letter  to  Lieuteoant-colonel  .Malcolm,  under  date  the  ITth 
August,  1S05,  comments  with  great  severity  on  tlie  system  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  adopted  by  his  sncceaHor. 
"  The  tenour  of  Lord  Comwallis's  letter  to  you  (he^  obaerrM) 
agrees  much  irith  the  principles  expressed  in  his  public  d«- 
epatch  to,  me :  that  is,  that  we  are  encumbered  with  alliances, 
and  all  we  have  obtained  is  a  burden  to  us.  Our  alarms  at 
our  successes  pat  me  in  mind  of  the  Poligars,  who,  aftcf 
beating  ua  trcaa  a  breach,  generally  take  fright,  and  run  oat  at 
the  opposite,  side  of  the  fort.  From  present  reasooiog,  it 
would  appear  that  we  never  can  be  safe  or  prosperonSi  naleaa 
we  have  an  armament  frowning  on  our  frontier.  What  a 
pity  it  is  tliat  we  have  not  the  French  again  at  Hyderabad, 
and  at  Seringapatam,  and  at  AUighur,  and  all  the  ports  oi 
the  western  side  of  India  open  for  French  regiments.  Bat,  in 
truth,  I  am  sick  when  I  think  of  present  principles  !" 
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greater  part  of  onr  posseasitHls  west  of  the  Jnintia, 
aa  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  trouble  and  danger, 
instead  of  profit  and  security.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate  what  would  have  been  the  results^  had 
these  plans  been  carried  into  execution. 

We  have  the  best  grounds  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment upon  this  pointy  from  the  events  which 
almost  instantly  followed  the  dissolntion  of  our 
Rcently-estabUshed  ties  with  the  Rajpoot  and  Seikfa 
chieftains ;  but  however  much  Sir  George  Barlow 
was  disposed  to  pursue  the  course  prescribed  for 
his  [uredecesBor,  he  wisely  withheld  from  appli- 
cation to  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonah  the 
principles  of  non-interference  upon  which  he  had 
acted  in  Hindustan.  The  line  he  pursneil  towards 
those  states,  and  the  opinions  he  gave  relative  to 
the  character  and  value  of  our  connexion  with 
tbem,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  that  would 
attend  the  proposed  modifications  of  subsisting 
tiea,  do  honour  to  his  discernment  and  judgment. 
Stronger  evidence  than  what  is  furnished  by  his 
recorded  sentiments  i^on  this  subject  could  not 
be  brought  to  show  the  impracticability,  as  well  a 
in^licy,  of  the  schemes  which  were  at  this  period 
entertained  for  effecting  a  change  in  our  whole 
system  rdating  to  the  political  administration  of 
our  empire  in  India. 
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ADMINIBTHATION  OP  LORD  MINTO. 


Coiditlm  of  tin  mmx*l  Sutea  of  Iii^t  <m  Uri  Ifint^  n* 

liraL^'Adherenc*  to  tko  stipuli^iou  oi  Tmtioa  u(nlcat«i 
from  England. — Ertension  of  politic*!  CoaaexioBa  depro- 
wted. — Affairs  of  Hyderabad— of  Poonah  and  Mahrutta 
chieftains. — Ameer  Khan  menaces  Berar, — Incumona  of  the 
Hndaries.— DifflculUes  of  neutral  Policy.— Afcb*  with  *« 
Q>«rt  at  LaluM^-J^tnuBf  to  Perda  -■■d  OaUl,-^^ 
««»«•  of  tho  CAooibaa.— Tnrbideat  Ciiiifs  roMrataed.— 
BeUtioQ*  with  Oude— Delhi- Baroda,— Lord  SGnto's  wi*!- 
mento  ooncemiog  Balance  of  Power  in  India. — He  ai^peaaea 
Ferment  at  Madrw— maltes  the  conquest  of  Java — returw 
to  England  and  dies. — Peenliarity  of  his  Adminlstrstion. 

Lord  Mifto  reached  India  in  the  month  of  July« 
1807..  A  glance  at  the  actual  cooditiaq  of  the 
principal  native  states,  at  the  period  of  his  airivalk 
will  be  an  useful  preliminary  to  an  acooont  of  the 
political  measures  of  his  government. 

The  situation  of  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  daA 
Poonah  has  been  depicted  at  the  doae  (^  the 
preceding  chapter. 

Though  two  years  only  had  elapsed  tinee  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Sinto 
and  Holkar,  that  short  period  had  been  suiScient 
to  develop   the  character  of  the  policy  we  had 
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pimued  in  condnding  It.  Ita  operation  had  prared 
■lORt  baoefiil  to  the  countries  of  Mal«a  and  Raj-' 
pootena.  To  l^e  number  of  the.  onoontroUed 
iH^des  by  which  they  had  before  been  ravaged,  were 
BOW  added  aU  the  irregular  bone  which  we  had 
disbanded  at  the  tenniuatian  of  the*  war.  Such 
denwttts  as  these  coold  not  remain  at  rect.  Sw>- 
cess  swelled  their  ranks.  The  very  desolation 
Aej  carried  aldn^  with  them  brtft^t  them  recmits> 
and  in  a  few  years  the  flame  of  (wedatory  war  had 
spread  &r  beyond  those  limits  within  which  soma 
had  Tainly  imagined  it  might  waste  itself.  Tha 
Rajaih  o£  Berar  was  among  &«  fint  snfierers  fitmi 
the  excetiiBs  of  these  freebooters.  The  army  of 
Holkar,  through  the  insanity  of  its  chiej^  was 
brelcen  into  bands  of  plmidcrers,  and  SLindia  songht 
mployment  and  support  for  a  large  portion  of  his 
troops  amid  these  scenes  of  anarchy  aad  con- 
fufdn. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  detail 
oonceniing  the  cbidfs  onder  whom  these  j^OBdesera 
acted.  Snffice  it  to  say,  that,  whether  they  wesa 
commanded  by  generals  professing  nmiuiia]  obedi- 
ence to  Sindia  or  Holkar,  whether  serviijg  andex 
the  banners  of  Ameer  Khan,  of  those  of  the  Pin- 
dane  leaders  Cheetoo,  and  Koreem  Khan,  their 
aetioBS  were  the  same}  and  there  ^petu>ed  les# 
prospect  of  termination  to  the  miseries  they  inflicted 
from  the  aovdid  and  base  motives  by  which  they 
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were  impelled,  and  the  total  absence  of  thiit  am- 
bition and  love  of  glory  wbich,  seeking  to  heal  a» 
veil  as  to  wound,  and  to  build  up  as  well  as  to 
destroy,  scatter  some  rays  of  hope  over  a  sofiering 
land,  and  lead  the  peaceaUe  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  in  their  anticipation  of  future  security,  to 
dwell  with  less  auguiah  on  the  evils  of  preKnt 
conquest. 

The  situation  of  the  ancient  Rajpoot  states  of 
Odipore,  Jondpore,  Jypore,  and  oihtr  princ^ta- 
lities,  became  at  this  period  truly  deplorable :  but 
their  condition  and  sentiments  cannot  be  puipfiid 
in  truer  colours  than  by  using  the  terms  of  a 
despatch  from  the  resident*  at  Delhi,  who,  advert- 
ing to  their  repeated  t^plications  &r  the  aid  of  the 
British  goverament,  obaerres :  "  When  I  rqdy  to 
tihese  various  ^>pUcarions,  I  find.it  difficult  to 
obtain  even'  a  confession,  that  the  moderate  policy 
of  the  British  goTemment  is  just  People  do  not 
scruple  to  assert,  that  they  hare  a  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  government.  They  say, 
that  there  always  has  existed  some  power  in  India 
to  which  peaceable  states  submitted,  and,  in  return, 
obtained  its  protection ;  that  then  their  own  govon- 
menta  were  maintained  in  respectability,  -  and  'they 
were  secure  against  the  invasicms  of  upstart  chiefs 
tend  armies  of  lawleiss  banditti.    That  the  British 

*  Bir  C.  Metcalfe's  despatch,  Jane  SO.  181«. 
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goTemment  now  occi^ies  the  place  of  th€  gi%at 
protecting  power,  and  is'  the  natural  gnardian  of 
ilie  peaceable  and  weak:'  but,  owing  to  its  refusal 
to  tue  itsioflnehce  for  their  jvotection,  the  peace- 
thle  and 'weak  states  are  contiaaaUy  exposed  to 
oppressions  and  cmeldes  of  robbers  and  plnn- 
derers,  the  most '  licentions  and  abandoned  of 
mankind." 

Tie  countries  of  the  independent  states  of  the 
Vizier  of  Onde,  of  the  gorenunent  of  Baroda,  and  <d 
the  Rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Trarancore,  continued 
tranquil,  no  essential  changes  having  taken  place 
in  their  condition.  The  jHwince  of  Bundelcund, 
irUch,  on  its  first  acqoisition,  had  presented  so  un- 
promising an  a^Kct,  was  every  day  improving,  aud 
its  nmnerdns  chiefs,  mider  the  confidence  arising 
from  British  protection,  were  rapidly  changing 
Aeir  halnts,  and  becoming  subordinate  and  peace- 
able. Hie  same  effects  had  been  produced  by 
similar  caoses  among  the  princes  and  chiefs  iii  the 
Dnab*,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Jumna.  All 
those  who  had  been  confirmed  in  old  possessions, 
or  who  lud  received  new  grants,  continued  in  a 
state  of  tranqnUlity:  but  the  territories  of  the  Seikh 
cbieftaiDs,  from  whom  our  protection  bad  been  with- 
drawn, were  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  distorbance. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Lord  Mihto 

*  Dnab,  literally,  two  wsten,  u  the  name  of  the  conntrr 
ying  between  the  Jumna  sod  Otnga, 
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foiiii^  the  diffitMit  State*  t^  In^  The  mailud 
feature  in  thU  nobleinaii's  oluuracter  vaa  modenf 
tioQ;  but  thqt  vaa  c^biAed  wilb  fimmieM  and 
ctipuiity  i  and  it  wai  exported  that,  irhile  he  im-> 
proved  OUT  actual  pouesaians,  and  maintained  thoM 
oonhezioDs  to  which  our  fiiith  was  pledged,  ha 
would  refrain,  onlesa  oompeUcd  by  m^ent  necei!* 
sity,  irom  any  line  of  conduct  which  might  in  ita 
ebnsequencea  involTe  tSio  state  in  war  or  embar- 
taumept. 

It  is  here  neceiiary  to  r^oark*  that  the  cao- 
trdling  gorernment  in  foi^land  -had  not  been 
^together  aatiafied  with  the  meaauKs  puraued  by 
Sir  George  Barlow,  at  the  coaelation  of  the  war 
with  Hblkar.  Doubts  had  b^ai  expressed  m  ta 
the  obBerraBce  of  good  faith  in  the  breaking  of  oxr 
ftlKance  with  JypoK.  The  eowt  of  direetors,  'm 
a  deipatch*  to  Bengal,  admitted  Aat  the  Hiyah 
af  that  priDcipality  had  Aukd  in  the  perfamuaiM 
ti£  hia  engagemeuta  with  the  Compauy  during 
die  war  with  Holkar  g  but,  as  it  appeared  llutt  hi 
had  famished  aaalstanoa  to  oof  arma  toiwaidB  the 
eonclnaion  itf  the  wu*,  at  the  instance  oC  Ih^ 
Lake,  and  under  an  espoctBtion,  hdd  (net  by  his 
Idrd^iip,  that  the  proteetluB  of  the  British  gcmi*> 
ment  would  be  oontinued  to  hira,  ihey  wow  of 
opitUQQ  that  the  justice  of  the  diuolution  of  the 
alliance  was  extremely  questionable.     They  con- 

■  Septmiber  Sad,  isor. 
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ctived  dist  the  Rajah  was  at  least  entitled  to 
oa^ect  that  this  gt^  ihould  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  some  arrangement  under  the  Company's 
■Mdi^tioii  ftw  ]the  adjuatment  of  all  existing  chums 
and  dispntea  between  him  and  Sindia,  to  whom 
liutt  alliance  mnst  certainly  have  rendered  him 
obDOxinu.  *'  We  do  not,"  they  obaerve,  "  meaa 
to  djract  the  renewal  of  the  engagements  which 
have  been  abrogated ;  nor  do  we  see  how  the 
Interests  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore  can  be  served 
by  any  step  which  can  be  now  taken  on  our  part, 
wiAont  llie  risk  of  producing  a  new  war  in  Hin- 
dustan t  a  risk  which  we  do  not  feel  onrselves 
called  npon  to  incur,  but  think  it  right  upon  this 
occasicm  to  express  our  hopes,  that  onr  supreme 
goremment  in  India  will  take  care,  in  all  ita  trans- 
actioni  with  the  native  princes,  to  preserve  our 
dtanetet  for  fidelity  to  our  allies  from  falling  into 
dbrepnte,  and  will  evince  a  strict  regard  in  the 
prosecution  of  ita  political  views  to  the  principles 
«(  jnsdce  and  generosity." 

The  govenmient  in  England  had  also  shown 
that  it  was  tdlye  to  the  evil  impressions  that  might 
ifttih  from  tlie  Govemor-general  having  rescinded 
(be  artide  of  the  treaty;  cmcluded  by  Lord  Lake, 
wfaidi  prednded  Slndia's  minister,  Si^e  How 
Ghatlda,  from  all  employment,  on  the  ground  of  his 
tfaachorona  «nd  atrocious  attack  on  the  British 
itndaiicy.     The  conrt  of  directors,  in  approving 
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this  proceeding,  expressed  a  ''hop6  that.neillieT  in 
the  motives  by  which  the  siqjretoe  government 
was  actuated,  nor  in  the  couununicatioiiB  with 
Sindia,  any  just  groimd  was  aflSarded  for  a  suspician 
on  the  part  of  the  Mabratta  chieftains,  that  tlie 
British  goTemment  entertained  any  dread  t^  the 
consequences  which  might  possibly  result  from 
insisting  on  a  scrupulous  .adherence  to  the  st^ula- 
tions  of.  treaties." 

With  these  just  sentimeuts  regarding  the  bad 
consequences  which  might  arise  from  any  measnrea 
that  weakened  reliance  on  our  faith,  or  cast  a 
shadow  of  doubt  on  our  power  to  fulfil  our  en- 
gagements, there  existed  a  strong  desire  to  endear- 
Toor,  by  every  means,  to  avoid  further  extension 
of  our  political  connexions.  A  hope  seems  still  to 
have  been  indulged,  that  peace  might  be  preserved 
without  our  assuming  that  paramount  power  which> 
the  more  it  was  within  our  grasp,  the  more  aiarm 
it  speared  to  create  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
contemplated  it  at  a  distance,  and  saw  all  its  evils 
and  dangers  (which  were  many)  throu^  an  exag- 
gerated medium.  How  &r  it  was  yet  possible  to 
arrest  our  progress,  and  to  stop  short  of  the  assomp- 
tlon  of  the  sn^remacy,  if  not  of,  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  waa  an  experiment  it  was  desired  to  try ;  and 
the  trial  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  abl«  or 
safer  luinds  than  tbme  of  Lord  Minto.  The  resuh 
of  this  nobleman's  nawearied  eStxta  to  cinnbne 
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strict  obedience  to  the  Irishes  and  instmctiona  of 
the  authorities  in  Ejiglaind  with  a  careful  pretenrar 
tion  of  the  great  interests  committed  to  his  chaise, 
daims  onr  particular  attention,  not  more  from  its 
immediate  influence  on  his  own  adminiatrationi 
than  on  that  of  his  successor. 

No  alteration  took  place,  in  onr  treaties,  with 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deckan,  during  Lord  Minto's 
goremment;  but  there  were,  nererthelesa,  some 
inqiortant  changes  in  the  poIitiaU  condition  of  that 
state  which  materially  afifected  the  character  of  onr 
relations  with  it. 

Meer  Allum,  who  had  been  con6rmed  in  the 
adnunistration  of  aflairs,  died  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  1803;  an  event  not  more  unfortunate  for 
the  prince  and  his  country,  than  for  the  British 
government.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  this 
nobleman  had  taken  a  lead  in  the  adnunistration 
of  a&irs  in  the  Deckan.  Throughout  the  whole 
c^  that  period,  he  had  been  the  avowed  and  able 
advocate  of  the  alliance  with  the  English,'  and  the 
reputation  of  the  nation  was  advanced  by  the  sup- 
port of  a  minister  whose  views  were  liberal,  and 
extended  far  beyond  those  of  the  generality  of  his 
conntrymen. 

At  the  death  of  Meer  Allum,  there  were  several 
coinpetit<»s  for  the  vacant  office,  and  much  corre- 
spondence took  place  .between  the  Nizam  and  the 
Goremor^eneral,  which  terminated  in  the  8QcceB> 
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aion  of  Moneer  nl  Mulk,  a  MahommadaB  Omrah,  ta 
the  name  of  mfauater,  and  of  Chand  a  Lai  to  itf 
datiea  onder  the  appelliUion  of  Dewan, 

This  orrangemeitt,  which  waa  a  compramlse  be- 
tween the  wiihea  of  the  English  gorenimeBt,  to 
raise  Chand  u  Lai,  and  of  the  Nixam,  who  faToared 
Moneer  ul'  Mulk,  was  confirmed  by  a  written 
pledge  on  the  part  of  die  latter,  to  allow  all  aSun 
of  state  to  be  conducted  by  his  Dewan ;  but  AU 
mgagement  did  not  prevent  bis  making  eireiy  eflmrt 
to  obtain  the  snbatance  of  that  power  of  which  be 
had  the  name ;  and  his  intrigues,  combined  witli  th« 
conduct  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  want  of  weight  and 
dignity  in  the  Dewan,  tended  to  create  mnoh  «m- 
banassment  in  the  afiairs  of  Hyderabad. 

A  despatch  had  been  received  &om  thie  Indha 
administration  in  England,  mider  date  S^tember 
14th,  1808,  which,  while  it  approved  the  line  of 
oondoct  adopted  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  dwelt  opoa 
the  necessity  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle 
of  abstaining  from  all  concern  in  the  internal  aJlblTS 
of  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  further  than  the  proae- 
cution  of  the  plan  which  had  bem  commenced  to 
form  the  army  of  the  Nizam ;  a  measare  whieh  wa4 
deemed  alike  essential  for  the  interests  of  ibai 
jHince  and  of  the  English  government,  and  winch 
derived,  in  their  opinion,  additional  importance 
from  its  being  calculated  to  subvert  the  views  oflh» 
enemies  (^  the  alliance.     In  conformity  with  tJiese 
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instractioDB^tbeeommandlng  ittflaence  of  the  Bridsh 
gorenment,  at  Hyderabad,  -waa  fxclmivriy  directed 
to  the  reform  of  die  military  establishment.  Corps 
vere  disciplined  by  British  officers,  and  a  regular 
army  sprung  np,  oi^anized  in  Etll  its  branches  by 
the  British  resident. 

The  Dewan,  who  personally  detired  great  sup- 
port from  this  force,  implicidy  acquiesced  in  every 
proposition  which  the  resident  made  for  ibe  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  and  for  the  pay  and  equip- 
ment of  the  new  battalions.  In  return  for  this^  and 
his  steady  adherence  to  the  engagements  of  the 
defensive  alliance,  he  was  protected  by  our  influ- 
ence and  power  from  the  attacks  of  his  numerous 
eneinlea,'  and  left  to  control,  as  he  thought  best, 
Ae  internal  government  of  the  country ;  the  pro- 
qierlty  of  which  began  early  to  decline  under  a 
system  which  had  no  object  but  revenue,  and  nn-" 
der  which,  neither  regard  for  rank,  nor  desire  for 
popnlarity  existing,  the  nobles  were  degraded  and 
the  peoi^  oppressed.  The  prince  (of  whose 
sanity  doubts  had  often  been  entertained)  lapsed 
into  a  state  of  gloomy  discontent;  and  while  the 
Dewan,  hk  relations,  a  few  favourites  and  money* 
Ivokers  flourished,  the  good  name  of  the  Britiili 
aadk>n  suffered ;  for  it  was  sald^  and  with  justice, 
that  our  support  of  the  actual  administration  freed 
the  scdttister  and  his  executive  officers  fr<Mn  those 
salutary  fears  which  act  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
most  despotic  roleA. 
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The  abore  is  a  stroi^,  but  trae.  picture  .of  the 
condition  of  the  Hyderatnd'goTerament.  The  nn- 
happy  result  of  those  arrangements  which  the  fear 
of  greater  evils  had  led  him  to  confirm,  appears  to 
hare  been  felt  and  deplored  by  Lord  Minto;  bat 
the  remedy  was  moat  difficult,  without  overstepping 
the  limits  prescribed  for  his  observance;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  no  effectual  effort  was  made 
to  change  this  state  of  afiairs  daring  the  conrse  (tf 
his  administration. 

At  Poonah,  there  occurred  no  material  alter- 
ation during  the  government  of  Lord  Minto.  The 
Paishwah  showed  on  several  occasions  a  dispoutioa 
to  revive  the  federative  relations  of  the  Mahratta 
states,  which  was  repressed  by  the  Gov^ii(H--geneEalL 
The  only  qnestion  requiring  decided  interference 
was  that  of  those '  feudal  chiefsj  termed  Southern 
Jahgeerdars.  From  the  day  <^  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  question  of  the  duties  of 
these  chiefs  had  been  a  subject  of  irritating  discus- 
lion.  Seeing  the  probability  of  its  leavii^  a  source 
of  future  trouble,  General  WeUesley*,  after  the 
campaign  of  1803,  had  anxiously  desired  to  have 
it  early  investigated  and  settled.  After  many  de- 
lays) tMs  settlement  was  e&cted  by  Lord  Minto, 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  quoting  India.  The 
subject,  as  connected  with  our  conduct  tovarda 
Bajerow,  merits  attention.     Though  the  English 

•  Dake  of  Wellington, 
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gO¥emment,  frmn  a  sense  of  those  cluma  which 
the  southeni  Mahratta  chieftains  had  established 
'  Dpon  its  conaideration,  during  the  war  of  1803, 
refused  to  conciliate  the  Paishwah  by  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  authority  for  their  extinction,  it  was 
forward  to  support  him  in  a  just  assertion  of  his 
rights,  as  their  Lord  Paramount;  but  this  will 
be  best  nnderstood  by  a  short  abstract  of  the 
proceeding  connected  with  our  interference  on  this 
point,  which  had  long  been  a  fertile  source  of  irri- 
tation between  that  prince  and  those  powerfiil 
lords  who,  thoi^h  calling  themselves  the  subjects 
of  the  Paishwah's  family,  had,  for  generations, 
showed  it  but  a  lax  obedience,  submitting  to  its 
orders,  or  usurping  upon  its  right,  according  to 
the  chnracter  and  means  of  the  soverdgn  upon  the 
throne. 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  resident  at  Poonah 
for  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  Paishwah 
and  die  Southern  Jahgeerdars  were — ^The  mutual 
ohlivion  of  past  injuries. — ^Tbe  abandonment  t>f  fill 
peciiniary  claims  on  either  side. — The  guarantee 
to  diem  of  the  Serinjanmy  Lands  *  as  long  as  they 
served  the  Paishwah  with  fidelity. — ^The  relinquish- 
ment, on  their  part,  of  all  former  usurpadons.— 
Their  attendance,  when  required,  with  die  whole 
of  their  contingents ;  and  of  a  third  part,  at  aU 

*  Serinjanmy  lands  are  those  granted  for  the  support  of  t 
apecific  number  9f  troops  for  the  Bervice  of  the  p 
prince. 
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tlme»>  under  the  cenunand  of  a  reUlion.  The 
Britith.  gavenuuent  agreed  to  goorantee  them  per- 
flcnud  safety,  and  that  of  their  relativea,  ai  losg  at 
they  tioDfermed  to  those  temu. 

The  resident  reeomnieDdedthat  if  the  jahgeetdan 
liesitated  to  comply  with  &e  said  terms*  f«ce  shoatd 
be  Bsedj.  and  that  if  the  Faiahwah  refhsed  his  ameaty 
hit  refusal  would  be'a  sufficient  npfiiogj  for  vidi* 
.  dramng  the  assistance  of  the  Brttiih  arms  in  the 
cnrent  of  hostilities  between  his  highness  asd  these 
feudatories. 

Upon  the  rece^tof  these  suggestions.  Lord  Minto 
lecwded  a  miiniite  in.  which  he  obserred  that;  as  it 
was  cleariy  established  that  the.  Paishwsh  had  « 
iright  to  the  obedience  and  services  of  the  jab* 
geerdais,  the  British  govenuD«it  coidd  not  dei^ 
him  the  aid  and  sapport  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  the  treaty  of  Bassedn,  unless  we  could  impBgn 
dte  justice  and  equity  of  the  claims  he  adraocedt 
His  lordship  coincided  with  tho  resident  in  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  evils  Ukdy  to  renk 
from  the  differences  between  him  and  these  chiefi 
being  allowed  to  remain  unsettled,  f<»,  as  matters 
then  stood,  it  was  evident  that  the  Paisitwah,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  would  be  unable  to  fuljii  hb  en- 
gagements with  the  British  government,  by  which 
he  vras  bound  to  furnish  a  force  of  10,000  caVahy 
and  6000  in^try*. 

•  Tkk  qnoU  was  aftennrdi  reduced  to  500O  cavaby  sad 
8000  infontrjr. 
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Lord  Minto  stated  in  this  minute,  that  be  oitirely 
^iproved  of -the  proposed  terms  of  adjustinQSt,  which 
there  was  little  probability  6f  the  jabgeeidan  re- 
jecting, at  the  hazard  of  a  contest  with  the  Briddi 
goremiaent :  bat  that  if  a  sfarit  of  torbuleiKe  and 
liaaffection  ahoold  make  them  detenoicte  oa  a  gbr 
Denl  ojiiioBitiDn,  h  obvionily  became  an  object  of 
angnested  impcvtance  to  reduce  them  to  obedience 
w^  a  view  to  preclnde  the  dangen  whidi  a  cmnbi' 
oatiaa  for  that  purpose  would  produce  at  a  seaaon 
when  we  might  be  less  in  a  condition  to  encounter 
it  His  lordship  further  obsbrred  that,  although 
it  was  not  probabk  that  the  British  troops  would 
neet  with  ■eriooa  resistance  from  the  Jahgeerdsrs^ 
yet  U  waa  ]iroper  that  every  precaution  should  be 
adoftted  fill-  bringing  any  contest  which  might  ariae 
to  a  speedy  termination;  and  with  this  view,  hff 
ataat  orders  to  Madras,  Mysore,  and  die  Deekan,  to 
hold  a  sufficient  force  in  readiness  to  prranote  the 
aacoetin  of  .this  n^otiation,  and  suppress  any  spirit 
hostile  to  the  just  rights  of  our  ally. 

Ilie  resident,  st  Poonah,  experienced  consider- 
able diflif!nlty  in. obtaining  the  Faishwah's  consent 
to  anbmit  the  axbitiation  of  his  claims  oa  the 
jahgeerdars  to  the  British  government,  as  his  high* 
heas,  in  the  first  instance,  would  not  listoi  to  any 
proposition  which  did  not  comprehend  the  entire 
resonqitioQ  of  their  lands,  and  their  submisaion  to 
lua  AQthority  by  force  of  arms. 

These  difficulties  were  however  overcome,  and 
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the  resident  addressed  circolar  letters  to  the 
jahgecrdars,  requiring  them  to  ^pear  personally 
at  Pimderpore,  to  which  place  he  had  accompanied 
Bf^row,  attended  by  part  of  the  subsidiary  force.' 
They  were  further  called  upon  to  deliver  op  to  his 
highness  the  lands  which  they  respectively  held 
withont  aonnuds  or  grants;  and  it  was  intimated 
that,  in  every  case  of  refusal  or  neglect,  troops  would 
instantly  move  against  them  to  enforce  obedience. 
Notwithstanding  this  communication,  the  nuior 
part  of  the  jahgeerdars,  and  with  them*  Appah 
Sahib  (son  of  the  late  Purseram  Bow)  'hesitated 
to  obey,  till  the  advance  of  a  considerable  force 
satis&ed  them  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
compliance.  They  all  joined  the  Paiahwah  at  Pon- 
derpore,  from  whence  they  attended  him  to  Poonah, 
where  everything  was  definitively  settled. 

The  character  of  the  parties,  and  the  nature  of 
the  int^ests  in  collision,  presented  very  aeridia 
difficulties  to  this  arrangement;  and  nothing  short 
of  the  vigorous  and  decided  course  tluct  ¥ras  pur- 
sued, could  have  terminated,  without  bloodshed, 
disputes  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  PtxHiah 
government; '  the  ruler  of  which,  however,  was  ill 
satisfied  that  we  had  not,  on  this  occasion,  aided 
him  to  an  unqualified  resumption  of  the  lands  of 

*  A  detachment  advanced  a^mt  t  fort  in  the  poaseaiion 
of  Appah  Sahib,  iriiich  soon  anrrendared,  and  the  resistance 
was  not  imputed  to  that  chief,  but  to  tta  c 
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his  powei^  QoUea,  a  measure '  from  which  we 
were  withheld  by  obhgations  of  eqnity,  and  which 
we  could  not  have  adopted  without  making  our 
ponfrer  the  instrument  of  oppression  and  injustice.  '  - 

The  questions  which  arose  at  the  court  of  Sindia, 
during  the  goTemment  of  Lord  Minto,  were  of  a 
minor  nature,  comiected  with  the  settlement  of 
disputed  claims  and  accounts  arising  out  of  the 
treaty  of  Serjearjingfaam.  These  were  all  amicably 
ai^nated,  and  the  Mahratta  prince  remained  on' 
terms  of  general  amity  with  the  British  govem- 
ment;  giving  countenance,  however,  to  some  of 
&oBe  bands  of  Pindaries  who  had  already  began 
their  destructive  inroads  upon  the  Deckan. 

Jeswnnt  Row  Holkar  became  insane  (as  already 
mentioned)  soon  after  he  returned  to  Malwa' 
in  1806;  and  the  confusion  into'which  this  event 
threw  his  government,  so  far  deprived  it  of  any 
substantive  character  that  all  relations  with  foreign 
states,  except  those  of  mere  form,  ceased. 

Ameer  Khan  has  been  before  noticed.  As  soon 
as  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  became  incapable  of  the 
administration  of  his  own  a&irs,  that  Mahom- 
medan  chief  endeavoured  to  establish  an  ascend- 
ency at  his  court :  but  soon  left  it  with  the  hirge 
anny  he  commanded  to  pursue  the  separate  objects 
of  his  own  ambition. 

One  of  the  first  of  his  acts  was  to  threaten  with 
invasiou  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
from  whom  he  claimed  large  sums  in  the  name  of 
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Holkar.  TbcBajah  had  not  soHated  the  aid  of 
the  British  goremment,  but  die  GoTtfnor-genenl 
conld  not  conteDKplate  with  indifference  the  army 
of  Ameer  Khan,  now  swelled  by  tha  Pinikiieft, 
encaanped  on  &e  banks  of  die  Neibndda,  and 
ready  to  overwhelm  the  country  of  Nagpore,  In 
recording  hla  opinion  of  the  cour«e  propel  to  W 
panned  oh  thk  occasion,  Lord  Minto  c^aerv«d*, 
**  that  the  question  was,  not  rimplf  whethtf  it  wa» 
juflt  and  expedient  to  aid  the  Rajah  of  JSerar  in  the 
dc&nce  or  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  (ahhoi^fa, 
in  point  of  policy,  the  eueutiali  change  in  the 
p^titol  state  of  India,  which  wotdd  be  occasioned 
by  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  substandve  powers 
of  the  Dechan,  might  warrant  and  require  our 
interference;)  bnt  whether  an  interferh^  and 
ambitioua  Mumulman  chief,  at  Ihe  head  of  a 
numerouB  army,  irresistible  by  any  power  but  that 
of  ibe  Company,  shall  be  permitted  to  estaUish  his 
authority,  on  the  ruins"  of  the  Rajah's  dMadtttons, 
over  terrltoriee  contiguona  to  those  of  our  aUy 
the  Kizam,  with  whom  eottminnlty  of  relif^s, 
oonbiiKd  frith  local  power  and  rdsourcea,  va^ 
lead  to  the  formatioH  of  projects  probably  not 
imcohgenial  to  the  mind  of  the  Nizam  himself, 
and  certainly  consistent  with  the  views  and  hopes 
of  a  powerful  party  in  his  donainiofts,  for  the 
sabversion  of  the  British  alliance:  of  such  a  qnes- 

•  Vide  Lord  Minto'B  Minute,  dated  October  Ifltb,  180». 
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tion  "  obaerred  lus  lordsliipf  "*  there  cab  be  bnt  one 
solatioD." 

HflTiDg,.  npfm  the  grotmcU  stated  in  tfaia  minRte, 
decided  npoB  the  exfiedieticy  of  taking  actire 
ueasares  for  opposing  the  progresa  of  Ameer 
Khan,  no  time  waa  lost  )}y  the  Groveraor-general 
In  assembling  4,  denBiderable  force  on  the  eastnm 
fiviiti^  of  Bemr^  ttn^ei*  the  command  of  C^ond 
Close*;  and  a  detachment  of  the  Bengal  army, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Mftrtindale,  was 
stationed  on  the  south-vest  frontier  of  Bundelcnndj 
as  weD  to  proride  for  the  security  of  that  province 
aa  to  c(H)perate  eventually  in  an  attack  opon  the 

The  Rajah  of  Berar,  although  he  had  not  for- 
mally solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Britiah  goTcm- 
ment,  was  very  glad  to  receive  it,  especially  when 
farfbrmed  that  it  was  gratuitous.  In  resolving  not 
to  demand  any  compensation,  either  pecuniary  or 
territorial,'  for  this  service,  the  Governor-general 
wa*  influenced  by  two  considerations :  Ist.  That 
ihe  proffer  of  our  assistance  proceeded  enrirely 
firom  a  sense  of -our  own  interests.  2nd.  That 
"the  Rajah  had  suffered  greater  territorial  losses 
by  the  resiilt  of  his  contest  with  the  British  go- 
vernment than  either  Sindia  or  Holkar,  and,  there- 
fore, oar  gratuitous  support  on  this  occasion  might 
be  considered  as   an    equivalent  for  any  claims 


•  The  late  Major-general  Sir  Barry  Close. 
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wluch  be  hiigbt  coAceire  h^nadf  to  possess  on  «Hir 
geoerosity. 

Lord  Mlntd,  after  the  force  uDider  Colond  dose 
had  assembled,  wrote  to  Ameer  Khan,  reqiuriiig  him 
to  withdraw  iram  the  Nagpore  territory ;  and  also 
to  Jeswunt  Row  Holkaf.  He  addressed  the  latter 
with  the  view  of  ascertainiiig  whether  Amecf 
Khan  was  acting  uoder  orders  from  his  garera- 
ment,  or  not.  Hie  answer  of  Azneer  Khan  was  a 
denial  of  out  right  to  interfere  in  his  disputes  with 
the  Rajah  ttf  Berar,  and  a  menace  that  if  out  troops 
advanced,  be  woold  invade  the  British  territory. 
The  reply  of  the  minister  of  Holkar  contained. a 
positive  disavowal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mahoio* 
medan  chief*,  with  whom  they  were  at  variance ;  and 
he  was,  at  this  period,  obliged  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tion on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nagpore  territories,  in 
order  to  defeat  their  plots  for  the  subversion  of  faia 
authority. 

During  this  period.  Colonel  Close,  who  had  been 
joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Martindale,  advanced 
into  Malwa,  where  he  occupied  Seronge,  the  cxf^ 
tal  of  Ameer  Khan,  and  other  possessions  of  that 
lieabooter,  whose  overthrow  appeared  certam,  when 
he  was  saved  by  a  change  of  measures  of  the  sa* 
preme  government.  Hie  Governor-general's  views, 
when  he  first  resolved  to  interfere  in  the  defoioe 
of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  were  dir^^ted  to  the  de- 

•  Vide  Central  India,  vol.  i. 
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stnictioii  or  dispenion  of  Ameer  Khaii's  army;  and 
con-esponding  iDstmctions  were  accordingly  issned 
to  Colonel  Cloae ;  bat  on  further  reflection,  his  loid-> 
Mp,  contemplating  the  great  extent  and  complt* 
cated  nature  of  the  political  arrangements  and  mili- 
tary operationa  to  which  the  prosecution  of  tbosQ 
views  would  lead,  the  numerous  interests  they  wonld 
ttSectj  and  the  heavy  burden  of  expoue  which  they 
would  occasion,  limited  his  plan  to  the  mere  exr 
pubion  of  the  inradera  from  the  Rajah's  territories  t 
givii^,  however,  to  Colonel  Close  a  dificr^ionary 
power  of  acting  upon  his  £rst  inatructiona,  if  he 
Aonld  be  of  opinion  that  such  a  coarse  of  profseed- 
ing  wonld  not  involve  those  consequences  which 
bis  lordship  apprehended.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  galUnt  and  able,  but  cautions  office,  should 
have  declined  following  the  impulse  of  his  own  ar« 
dent  mind,  nnder  circumstances  of  such  heavy  re- 
sponsibility; his  efforts  were,  therefore,  confip^  to 
the  object  of.  securing  the  immediate  safety  of  the 
Rajah's  territories,  .and  Amf^i  Khan  escaped  with 
tm  mibroken  army  to  prosecute  new  schemes  of 
ctmquest  and  oppression. 

The  Governor-general,  aware  that  a  Bimjlar 
danger  would  recur  next  season,  if  the  territory  of 
Nagpore  was  unprotected,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
irith  its  prince  on  the  principle  of  affording  his 
highness  the  permuient  aid  of  a  body  of  British 
troops.  The  Rajah  was  at  first  averse  to  the 
proposition;  .but  when  he  found  that   Colonel 
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CloBcV  army  had  teeo  oMiirefl  ibto  caatoameMa,  h« 
dianged  )iiB  niDd  and  became  very  eager  for  th« 
uraagemeBt,  on  conditiiHi,  however,  that'he  shonld 
nM  be  charged  wiih  any  pait  <^  the  expense.  Thm 
Goveftiw-genend  not  being  disposed  to  aenento 
him  from  all  share  of  tlut  btirden,  the  exaa'dif 
bursefDcnt  att^dant  on  a  permanent  nteaanre-wUdt 
froidd  ensure  his  future  safety,  was  demanded.  To 
^B,  die  Ri^ah,  after  na^ch  hesitatioft,  cansOitedt 
but  before  be  had  sigiiified  bis  agreement,  thettoops 
bad  been  withdnvn,  4nd  Iibrd  Minto  hating  em- 
barked on  the  exp6diti(m  against  Java,  the  negoti- 
ation was  not,  at  this  period^  broiight  to  a  totli£us- 
tory  eoBcluf  ion. 

When  diese  proceedingi  came  before  the  aidho* 
(ities  In  England,  they  reCf^nised  the  pdUcy  of  am* 
eluding  a  Bubsidkry  aUionce  with  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpore,  on  the  temn  pri^osedt  and,  in  a  letter 
from  the  secret  committee*f^^  it  ia  distinctly  stated* 
"that  the  determination  of  Ae  Govcmorgeneral 
hi  <;onncil  to  .interpwse  the  power  of  ihe  govern*' 
ment  in  i»vtectkig  die  Rajah  of  Berar  vte  &  meft* 
sure  of  defensive  policy,  and,  therefore,  amid  man 
be  deemed  a  violfttioa  «f^the  law^  or  a  disobedletice 
of  the  otdeft)  prohibiting  interferenfie  ini^dieK 
t)utes  of  f(H%ign  stu^.".  lu  the  same  ^apatdu 
the  secret  committee  express  thCTmrfrea  "  not  Ar* 

^  Th«  additional  Batta  allowed  to  troops  in. a  Btate  of  field 
encunpipeiit. 
t  Under  date  the  iMh -of  September,  IMI.   . 
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tisfiad iritb  the ezpediencf  of  abstaumg  frosadai- 
aJtHag  aay  povo-  agauist  -whom  we  may  have  beOi 
compelled  to  take  up  anus  &odi  renewing  its 
4ggicaHioDS."  Tbef  fiulhcr  obserre,  that  '*  the 
pomanent  lecnrity  of  the  British  interests  in  India 
J^oa  not  depend  upon  any  suf^ied  balance  of 
piNimamcaigliieiiatiTe states;  it  is  Wotdte  naval 
mwpxeaacj  of  this  country;  our  power  os^tt 
jwmr  to  he  exteoded  for  ilie  purpose  of  i^^ire»- 
aoB  or  injustioe,  bat  it  o«glrt  to  be  potaBMHmt 
over  jUI,  if  all  slionld  be  combiBed  againvt  it,  tx  k. 
vifl  probably  ceaae  to  exist  * 

St  is  BBt  pDBiUe  to  have  atronger  evidoioe 
tiaai  tlM  cosdnct  of  Lord  MinCo  and  the  go- 
Ternment  in  fitt^aad  afibrded,  vpaa  lids  remaife- 
able  OKatioB,  of  the  inptactieabillty  of  main- 
tainiagt  erea  for  a  short  period,  any  Hystun  of 
jUatial  poliey.  The  Govetnor-general)  in  his  wa- 
ottte*,  adwrtiag  to  tkUfii^veryjutly  obiervea— - 
''It.  has  not,  ptf]uipi,  boex  Bnfficiendy  oonsidered 
ihal  every  native,  state  in  India  ie  a  military  deipo- 
tinni  Htst  var  and  conquest  axe  sromA  as  the 
£nt  md  Vegitinate  [amuits  of  erery  sovo^ign  er 
fdhtcf,  udtJie  sole  sonice  of  glory  and  veoomi:  it 
il  fKit«  tlier^M^  a  more  conjectui£  dednoed  fram 
the  sttnral  Inaa  of  tiu  fannuD  nmid,  mi  test  ef 
genoial  esyerieiMB,  but  a.  certain  coavictHm  fotmded 
«a  avcnred  princ^es  iof  aetiaa  end  syateiaatjc  views, 

*tfHd«r  date  December  l9t,  1809. 
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tha^  among  military  atetet  and  chida  of  India,  tike 
porsoitfl  of  ambition  can  alone  be  bounded  b^  die 
inability  to  prosecute  them. 

The  Pindariea,  vho  had  long  existed  as  plop- 
derers,  attached  to  the  Mahratta  anuies,  rose 
rapidly  intp  independent  power  at  this  perioA. 
The  obedience  they  paid  Sindia  or  HoUcar,  'vais 
merely  nominal ;  \rbile  actii^  imder  their  own. 
chief8>  they  spread  desolation  in  every  qnartei^ 
augmenting  their  numbers  by  those  whom  thdc 
su.ccesse8  had  reduced  to  poverty  and  desptur. 

The  advance  of  the  British  troops  under  Ci^mid 
Close  into  Malwa  had  excited  great  alarm  amongst 
these  freebooters ;  but  his  retreat  was  the  signal 
for  their  reassembling,  and  becoming  mose  daring- 
than  .before.  They  overran  difierent  provinces  of 
the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  and  burnt  one  quarter  of 
hia  capital.  A  party  of  .these  plnnderers,  in  181% 
violated  the  English  territory  by  an  irruption  into 
the  fertile  province  of  Miraapore,  and  succeeded  Jn 
carrying  off  a  coatiderable  booty. 

The  GoverQor-general,  in  remarking  on  their  ex- 
cesses, as  combined  with  the  views  and  cotempo> 
raneons  operations  of  Ameer  Khan^  called  upctk 
the  government  in  En^Und  to  decide  whether  it 
was  "  expedient  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
amidst  those  scenes  of  disorder  and  onbage  wbi^ 
were  .passing  under  our  eyes  in  the  north  of  Hii^ 
dustan,  or  whether  we  should  listen  to  the  calls  of 
suffering  hwoanity,  and  interfere  for  the  prote?- 
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tton  of  llioK  weak  and  deFenceless  states  who  im- 
^ore  onr  aasistance  to  deliver  them  from  the 
Tioloice  and  oppression  of  an  ambitious  and  lawless 
iqistart." 

And  agun,  in  a  secret  letter*  from  Bengal,  Lord 
Minto,  allading  to  diose  considerations,  which 
made  him  anxious  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Bi^ah  of  Nagpore,  thus  expresses  himself  regard- 
ing die  I^daries.  "  The  situation  of  these  free- 
booters on  the  frontier  of  the  dominions  of  Nag- 
pore,  in  llie  vicinity  of  those  of  onr  alties,  the 
lUshwah  and  the  Nizam,  and  at  iio  very  remote 
distance  from  our  own  possessions ;  their  aug- 
mented numbers,  improved  organization,  and  in- 
creased 1>oldness,  arising  from  the  success  and 
imponity  wit^  which  Aeir  depredations  have  been 
attended ;  the  powerAil  instrument  of  conquest  or 
devastation  which  they  present  to  die  hand  of  an 
ambidouB  or  enterprising  chief,  or  a  fbr«gn,  in- 
vader ;  and  a  vaoriety  of  other  reflections,  which  are 
not  new  to  your  honourable  committee,  and  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  state  in  this  place,  all 
combined  to  render  the  adoption  of  an  extensive 
and  enei^etic  system  of  measures  for  their  sup- 
pression, a  matter  which  presses  with  increased 
urgency  on  our  attention,  and  will  become  an  early 
ofafect  of  ma  concern.  Such  a  system  requires  the 
most  mature  deliberation,    and   much   laborious 

*  U&der  dkto  the  4th  of  Fobniuy,  I81S. 
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■anangemedt  and  comUnation,  polideal  and  aiSi- 
1ary>  vluch  miut  necesiarUy  defer  the  execntiint  of 
it.  It  vQuM,  therefpne,  be  praamtDre  to  enter  at 
the  present  moment  into  a  more  extended  coasi- 
Vasctvba  of  the  queatitm,  and  tke  subject  ii  cedj 
winded  to  hete  ais  forming  a  powerfiil  argoiaest  va 
faTour  of  the  estaUiahment  of  a  British  fbcoe  mm. 
Ab  Nerbudda;  a  measare  whkh  wiH  >ot  auAy 
«ffDrd  additional  meane  of  intermediate  socarit^  to 
■aur  allies  aad  to  outBdves,  bat  viD  jaatedally 
fiwtilitate  the  execution  of  any  fiutfaor  opeiatkiii^ 
whether  offenaive  or  defeoaire,  vhich  it  may  be 
judged  adTiB3,ble  to  ondertake," 
-  Though  Lord  Miato  was  most  telactant  to  in*- 
volve  the  gorenimsnt.  in  a  measure  Ukely  to  lea^ 
to  hioatiUties,  witbovt  the  {Kenous  sanctioii  of  the 
indioritiei  ia  Ewo^aiid,  he  evinced,  oo  nuxe  than 
one  occasion,  his  opinioD,  that  attention  to  this  nda 
ceased,  i^enever  die  hontniT  or  the  intearesta  of 
dw  empire  of  wfaidi  he  bad  diargereqaiied  prompt 
action. 

Sir  George  Barlow  having  TridMbawn  his  pror 
twrtion  from  the  petty  chiefi  sooih  of  the  Siitlqe, 
Rimjeet  Singh,  R^ah  a£  Lahore,  ever  on  the  w^e^ 
b>  extend  his  power,  had  tince  intErposed  in  thear 
^oarrels,  and  obliged  the  omtaidiBg  parties  to 
adEuowledge  him  as  their  anperior.  lUs  eacnadL- 
mcnt  had  at  first  paaaed  unnoticed, '  bnt  whts  Lmd 
Minto  found  that  he  acted  upon  a  systematic  plan 
of  extending:  Us  dojshuons,  nod  w  contempt  of 
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Ae  British  goTeramctat,  he  determined  to!  chedk  hi» 
Satare  prf^eas ;  being  -satisfied,  td  be  itaitd  'In 
Us  dnpatchn*'  to  die  goremmetit  in'  SsigbBid^ 
diftt  it  vmt  a  wfer  policy  to  prote^  the  Setkk 
diiefii  letded  to  the  mvth  of  dw  Smdeje,  tiuBt* 
aUow  an  ambitionB  princc^  <!rfaosa  wde  object  -wu 
aggrandiiKiBettt,  to  bring  his  territMiei  in  contact 
^th  thoM  ef  the  CompaDy.  Upon  this  jast  vieir 
of  the  anbiecC,  our  supteaiacf  over  liie  Seikfa  i^ieft 
between  the  Jvnma  aad  tbe  Sutl^e  <»n«  ledaneL 
A  Btroi^  force  vas  aaeembled  on  our  iyontie'T]^ 
trid(^,  at  first,  created  both  giuprise  and  alana  ia 
the  mind  of  ilunjeet  6in^  who  ^peared,  iRir  a 
iBoment,  retoWed  to  try  a  contest ;  tmt  fl^flectioB 
led  him  to  vithdisw  his  troops  from  llie  ftvt  of 
«4iich  he  had  takm  possessiiNi. 

The  main  body  of  the  English  force  then  re> 
tnised  to  its  cantonments,  leaTing  a  strong  dstadi* 
ment,  luider  die  CDmauod  of  Sir  Bavid  Oditerlony^ 
in  DccDpatioh  ef  a  permanent  poattioa  at  Lodiada, 
on  the  feft  bank  of  the  Sotleje. 
'  In  the  detpatefaf  in  vhich  Lord  ^Miiito  da* 
scribes  the  military  movements   tliat  gare  4nch 

*  LoHl  Minto  adSremed  a  long  aod  able  letter,  under  date 
llkfa  Swenber,  ISOS,  to  the  Becret  coaamitJeet  is  wUcb  fa 
described  the  ip^olkpr,  and  indeed  impnctioalHUCf ■  «f  far* 
VTSrinff  in.  the  course  of  policy  adopted  two  yeu?  befora  by 
iat  jovdecessort  without  incnrriDg,  in  a  Tery  increased  degree, 
fhoae  Teiy  hazards  and  embarrassmentB  which  this  neutral 
hy«te«i  purposed  t«  RToid. 

t  LAter  10  tiiB  wen*  cownittee,  dated  15AApEiti  isiw. 
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«flect  to  the  negotiatioiis  of  the  envoy  at  die  conrt 
of  Lahore,  his  lordship  expresses  his  opinioB, 
diat  Rimjeet  Singh  had  alone  been  induced  tQ 
meditate  the  extension  of  his  dmninion  over  the 
territories  between  ihe  Sntleje  and  the  Joinna, 
by  a  manifestation  of  our  intoition  not  to  exerdse 
those  rights  of  supremacy  over  the  sootheni  SdUn 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Mahrattas.  "  If,* 
he  states,  "  we  bad  not  at  an  early  pesiod  of  tzaie 
4eclared  the  Seikfa  chiefe  to  be  entirely  ind^endent 
pf  our  control ;  if,  at  the  time  when  the  Rigah  pro- 
jected his  first  invasion  of  those  territories,  we  had 
declared  a  resolution  to  protect  them ;  or,  even  if 
we  had  attended  to  the  united  '■  solicitations  of  tl&e 
chiefs  of  those  territories,  about  tlie  middle  of  hat 
year,  to  protect  them  against  a  second  projected 
invasion,  by  annomicing  that  resolotion,  no  doabt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  mere  declaratioQ  of  it 
would  have  "been  sufficient  to  deter  Rnnjeet  Singh 
from  the  execution  of  his  design :  it  could  not', 
therefore,  be  supposed,  that,  after  we  had  not  only 
declared  the  territories  in  question  to  be  under  our 
protection,  but  by  assembling  an  army,  had  nmni* 
fested  a  detenmination  to  carry  that  resolution  into 
eifect,  -the  Rajah  of  Lahore  would  resume  tine 
prosecution  of  his  ambitious  schemes." 

The  apprehensions  entertained  of  a  FVencfa 
invasion,  which  had  led  to  the  missions  to  tht; 
courts  of  Persia  and  Cabnl,  had  been  the  prin-* 
cipal  cause  of  a  deputation  to  Lahore ;  but  tba 
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^upraace'  of  Rvijeet  Singh  made  it  difficult  for 
hifa  to  coqaprehend  the  real  olbject' of  that  aolid- 
tude  which  ve  eriuced  at  this  period  to  obtain  his 
allftince..  It  is  alao  probable,  that  this  prince  to-, 
tally  misunderstood  the  motives  which  induced 
US  to  disown  the  power  we  had  attained,  and  not 
only  to  cast  o£f  willing  dependants  upon  our 
govemm^t,  but  to  look  on  and  see  them  rendered 
snl^ect  to  another  state.  Such  emxieons  impres- 
lions  must,  in  a  very  short  period,  have  precipir 
tated  a  contest  with  the  Rajah  of  Lahore^  which 
[tfoh&biy  would  have  terminated  ia  the  overthrow 
of  that  chief,  and  the  establishment  of  our  in- 
floence,  if  not  our  power,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Indasi  But  these  results  we^e  avoided  by  the 
wise  and  decided  measures  of  Lord  Minto,  whichj 
byrestonng  our  protection  to  the  chiefs  south  of 
the  Sutleje,  gave  peace  and  security  to  all  the 
territories  between  that  river  and  the  Jumna,  and 
placed  Rnnjeet  Singh  in  his  proper  relation  to  the 
British  government,  with  which  he  concluded  a 
treaty,,  stipulating,  on  our  part,  that  we  should  not 
interfere  with  his  territories  or  subjects,  and  on  his, 
that  he  should  never  maintain  a  greater  body  of 
tro<^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutleje,  than  was 
actually  necessary. for  the  internal  management  of 
his  districts  in  that  c|uarter. 

Some  fear  was  entertained  lest  the  advanced 
position  of  our  force  at  Lodiana  should  excite  the 
jealousy  and  alarm  of  Roi^eet  Singh;  but  if  that 
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vas  tbe  impression  on  its  first  eataUisbment^  tt 
tma  immediately  remoTed»  by  &e  greater  port  of 
the  force  put  in  motion  bdng  withdrawn;  and 
confidence  took  place  of  all  other  feelkga  in  hi* 
mind,  when  he  saw  that  the  Ektglish  gotemmerat^ 
tboagfa  nei^Kr  deficient  in  power  nor  spirit^  t»- 
fmined  firom  fbrtber  action  the  moment  its  pnv 
^ssed  objects  were  accomplished^ 
^-  A  mission  from  the  emperor  Napoleon  arrived 
at  the  conrt  of  Persia  in  iSOB,  with  tbe  declared 
intention  of  estaUishing  a  eonnexioD  wlucfa  migbt 
fiLCilitate  his  views  of  attacking  tbe  Etagliah  ia 
India.  This  created  considenible  alarm,  and  led 
tbe  GoTemor^eneral  to  determine  npon  immc- 
diirtely  sending  as  officer  of  rank  to  Persia,  vested 
with  AiU  powers,  to  comiteraet  the  desngns  of 
onr  enemies,  whatever  these  might  be.  Tfau 
meaatire  was  intemipted  in  its  pn^ress  hy  ttie 
goremment  of  *£tigland  having  sent  an  eQvoy  witb 
eredentisls  fi-om  tbe  throne,  and  insrtractions  frottt 
the  secret  committee,'  to  accomplish  the  saitte 
objects.  The  representative  of  tbe  GtfvemoT- 
geneial  proceeded  to  Abonshir ;  bnt  on  ibe  Kbig 
of  Persia  refusing  him  leave  to  advance  to  TdmUj 
and  insisting  on  his  ne^iating  with  his,  soa^ 
tbe  Viceroy  of  Shirar,  he  dedined  going  any  far~ 
ther,  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  En^isb 
nation-  that  its  representative  should  treat  With 
a  prince  at  a  provincial  capital,  while  the  FtenA 
ambassador,  who  had  been  received  in  direct  vio- 
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iMiiHi  of  an  existing  treaty,  enjoyed  the  £stiiic> 
tioo-  of  rending  at  court,  and  carrying  on  his 
a^otjations  wi^  the  king.  These  reasons,  and 
iasby  others  for  not  complying  with  his  majet' 
ty's  desire,  \Mve  imbodied  in  a  memorial  and  sent 
to  TjebnUi^  bnt  prodscing.no  efiect,  the  repre^ 
sentarfve  of  the  supreme  government  sailed  for 
Calcutta.  On  his  arrira}  there,  orders  were  given 
to  prepare  in  expedition,  which  was  meant  to 
6eoupy  ba  island  in  the  gulph;  end,  as  the  early 
Jiultire  of  the  promises  of  the  French  weis  antici- 
fated,  there  esiated  no  doubt  that  the  Penian 
goven&nent  wontd  soon  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  asking  that  friendship  which  it  had  slighted ;  and, 
anrtil  it  should  be  in  this  temper,  it  was  concluded 
the  alliance  would  never  take  a  shape  that  merited 
Confidence  or  promised  benefit.  Bnt  a  different 
View  of  these  suhjecta  was  taken  by  the  envoy 
accredited  by  the  crown,  who,  after  he  had  gone  to 
Peraiaj  in  etmsequence  of  a  ladtude  the  Governor- 
general  Wl  given  him,  refused  all  forther  acttention 
to  otdera  from  India,  and  proceeded  towuds  the 
court  iu  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  the 
commands  of  the  supreme  government.  The 
(naticipated  failure  of  the  .French  to  fiilfil  their 
extravagant  promises,  the  alarm  excited  by  jhe 
military  preparations  in  India,  and  the  ci^idity  of 
the  Persian  court,  which  had  been  strongly  excited, 
prevented  any  difficulty  to  his  advance.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  immediately  concluded  a  treaty,  by  whidi  it 
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was  agreed  that  a  subsidy*  should  be  paid  to 
the  Persiaii  govemmeDt  aa  long  as  they  were  at 
var  with  the  Russians,  on  the' condition  <^  pyiag 
their  aid  to  re^el  any  attempt  of  the  French ; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  -die  ftitfilment  of  the  ea- 
gagements  which  they  had  contracted  t«i  years 
before.  The  Governor-general  protested  in  'die 
strongest  manner  against  all  these  procee^ngs; 
and  though  the  force  that  had  been  prepared  was 
conntermaDded,  in  consequence  of  nefrs  reaching 
India  of  Buonaparte  being  involved  in  a  war  with 
Spain,  and  not  likely  to  prosecute  his  designs  in 
the  East,  the  representative  of  the  Company  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Tehran,  to  redeem  the 
Indian  government  irom  the  degradation  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed. 

Omitting  all  remark  on  the  large  expenditere  of 
money,  and  the  loss  of  local  influence  and  character 
produced  by  these  proceedings,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
though  the  English  envoy  who  visited  Persia  in 
1800  had  strongly  stated  the  necessity  of  credentials 
from  the  throne  to  add  to  the  rank  and  consequence 
of  any  subsequent  mission,  it  never  had  been  con- 
templated that  the  conferring  of  auch  distinction 
upcHi  the  person  employed  would  lead  to  his  being 

*  The  subsidy  wu  settled  to  be  180,000  tomans  (sbovt 
100,000/.)  per  animin;  a  supply  of  10,000  stand  of  anns; 
90  field-pieces,  complete ;  and  such  numbars  as  could  bo 
■pared  of  anillery-mcn  and  officers,  to  instrttct  the  Persian 
army.    This  treaty  was  concluded  in  March,  ISO*. 
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placed  under  any  authority  except  that  of  the  Indian 
government,  which,  as  .was  obvious,  must  be  the 
only,  competent  judge  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
form  and  m.aintain  an  alliance  that  could  have  little 
consequence  to  Great  Britain  but  as  connected 
with  its  eastern  territories.  It  was  on. this  occasion 
represented,  that  to  transfer  the  management  of  our 
political  relations  with  Persia  from  India  to  England, 
and  to  employ  au.agent  iq  that  country,  independent 
of  the  supreme  government,  was  to  embamua  the 
exercise  of,  that  great  power  which  the  law  had 
vested  in  the  Governor-general,  and  to  take  irom 
him  the  means  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
extensive  empire  committed  to  his  chai^,  and  for 
the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  which  he. alone  was 
responsible. 

"  It  cannot  be  necessary,"  Lord  Miuto  observes*, 
"  to  enter  into  any  discussion  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating the  inconsistency  of  our  being  charged 
with  the  defence  and  security  of  India  against  the 
dangers  in  which  the  mission  to  Persia  originated, 
withoot  possessing  power  to  direct  the  negotiation 
with  that  court,  or  to  control  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  deputed  there ;  without  being  at  liberty  to 
determine  the  point  of  time  at  which  such  negotia- 
tion should  be  undertaken;  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  prosecution  of.  it  is  compatible  with  the 
honour  uid  interests  of  tl*  govenuneut  committed 

*  In  letter  to  the  Secret  Comniittee. 
Vol.  I.  «  E 
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to  onr  charge,  or  to  limit  or  extend  the  eugage- 
m^t  for  the  execution  of  which  we  are  exclusively 
responsible. 

**  A  state  of  afiaira  may  readUy  be  supposed, 
which  would  render  the  prosecution  of  a  mission 
to  Persia,  on  the  part  of  the  British  power,  utterly 
inbversire  of  the  dearest  inteiKBts  of  this  country. 
In  such  a  case,  it  cannot.be  contended  tliat  the 
appointment  of  a  ministei:,!  accredited  to  the  court 
of  Persia  by  the  authorities  in  Ei^land,  mider  the 
cohten^lation  of  a  difierent  condition  of  affairS) 
should  supersede  a  discretionaTy  power,  on  the  part 
of  the  local  goTemment,  to  require  him  to  su^Mnd 
the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions,  or  that 
a  minister  so  i^pointed^  proceeding  without  the 
authority  of  this  government,  or  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it,  is  empowered  by  his  commission  to 
pledge  its  faith  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
measures,  not  only  unsanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment on  which  the  execution^  of  those  measures 
must  depend,  but  expressly  declared  to  be  incfnn- 
patible  with  its  honour  and  its  interest.  The 
assumption  of  such  a  power  is  an  assumption  of 
the  authority  of  the  govemment  of  this  country, 
not  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  functions  dele- 
gated by  the  crown  to  its  accredited  envoy.  It  ii 
the  assumption  of  a  power  which  the  throne  itself 
never  claimed ;  and  it  is  a  direct  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  very  letter  of  his 
majesty's  commands.** 
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Lord  Minto  when  deecribing  the  grounds  on 
which  the  supreme  government  of  India  had 
carried  on  the  connexion  with  Feraia,  previous  to 
the  assumption  of  powers  independent  of  its 
authority  by  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  king, 
observes,  *'  by  the  laws  which  have  been  framed 
ioi  the  management  of  the  honourable  Company's 
afinirs,  the  local  goveminent  of  this  country  is 
vested  with  the  power  attached  to  sovereignty.  It 
is  empowered  to  administer  civil  and  criminal  jni- 
doe,  to  levy  war,  and  to  conclude  peace.  It  is 
Cfjoally  essential  to  the  preservation  of  this  valu- 
able branch  of  the  British  empire,  that  the  states 
of  Asia  should  consider  the  British  establishment 
in  India  in  the  light  of  a  sovereign  state,  as  that 
the  govemmoit  should  actually  exercise  the  powers 
annexed  to  it. 

"  In  this  character,  the  Company's  government 
has  legitiniately  negotiated,  by  means  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  concluded  treaties  with  the  state  of 
Persia  on  a  footing  of  equality.  In  this  character^ 
the  state  of  Persia  has  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  British  government  in  India  as  vested 
with  absolute  authority  to  employ  its  resources  as  in 
aid  of  the  Persian  monarch  as  aa  ally,  or  to  direct 
its  power  against  him  as  an  enemy.  It  is  in  this 
character  alone  that  we  have  been  mabled  to  ob- 
tain those  manifestations  of  respect,  that  regard  to 
the  chums  of  dignity,  which,  amongst  all  nations  ol 
die  world,  but  in  a  special  degree  among  Asiatic 
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states,  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  -of  jeal 
power  in  the  scale  of  political  interest.  Hiis  ac- 
knowledged character,  as  it  constituted  the  basis, 
so  it  must  form  the  cement  of  our  external  rela- 
tions ;  to  depreciate,  therefore,  that  estimation  of 
the  power,  and  the  dignity  of  the  British  gorem- 
ment  in  India,  which,  under  a  just  sense  of  its  imi- 
portance,  we  have  hitherto  successfidly  btbonred  to 
preserve  among  surronnding  states,  is  to  fix  upw 
the  British  govemment  the  stigma  of  deceit^  to 
a^ct  the  reputation  of  our  public  faitii,  and  to  ex- 
pose as  much  of  the  danger  arising  from  a  real  loss 
of  power  and  authority,  by  diminishing  that  awe 
and  respect  with  which .  this  goTemment  has 
hitAierto  been  contemplated,  and  on. which  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  the  British  dominion  in 
India  materiaUy  depend." 

All  these  general  arguments,  and  many  othos 
'which  more  particularly  aj^lied  to  the  case.io 
question,  were  strongly  stated  by  -  Lord  Miolo  in 
'despatches  to  the  government  at  home,  but  without 
avail.  A  course  was  perseverejl  ip,  which  led  many 
of  the  Persians  to  believe  that  an  actual  di&reoce 
of  interests,  as  well  as  of  name,  subsisted  between 
the  government  of  the  king  of  England,  and  that 
of  the  £a»t  India  Company;  and  even  those  few 
■who  were  better  informed  were  not  anxions  to 
correct  an  error  which  afforded  the  means  of  pro- 
moting their  personal  interest,  while  it  formed  a 
pretext  for  intrigues;  the  object  of  which,  wa?  to 
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feed  the  vanity  and  avarice  of  a  proud  and  venal 
court. 

The  same  alarm  of  a  French  mvasion,  which  had 
caused  these  missions  to  Feraia,  suggested  oae  to 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Cabul;  and  though  Shujar- 
ul-MuIk,  with  whom  an  alliance  was  concluded, 
soon  afterwards  lost  the  throne,'  and  became  a 
fugitive,  dependant  on  the  generosity  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  no  embassy  ever  better  repaid 
the  cost  which  was  incurred,  or  more  fully  justified 
lixe  wisdom  of  the  government  by  whom  it  was 
sent.  Before  this  mission,  we  were  in  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  country  of  Afghanistan,  its  iu- 
habitaiits,  and  the  actual  condition  of  its  rulers  and 
chiefs ;  a  knowledge  of  which  was  quite  essential 
as  the  ground  of  every  future  measure  relative  to 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  oar  eastern  empire. 
This  knowledge,  through  the  zeal  and  talent  of  the 
distinguished  officer*  employed  on  this  occasion, 
was  obtained  in  a  degree  which  must  have  far  ex- 
ceeded every  expectation  that  government  could 
have  formed.  Nor  was  this  the  sole  benefit;  a 
proud  and  ignorant  race  of  men  were  taught,  by 
their  communication  and  intercourse  with  this 
mission,-  to  understand,  and  to  tq)preciate,  the 
character  of  Englishmen,-  and  the  nature  of.  the 
government  which  we  have  established  in  India. 
The  importance  of  such  impressions  is  above  cal- 

*  The  Honourable  Mr.  Elphinabme,  now  Goremor  of  Bombay. 
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eolation.  It  can  only  be  eatimated  by  men  wbo 
know,  from  experience,  the  character  of  the  mo- 
tiTes  by  which  barbarous  nations  are  impelled^  or 
restrained  from  action. 

The  Ghoorkas,  a  warlike  race  of  momitaine^v, 
who  possess  the  goremment  of  Nepaul,  com^ 
mitted,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto, 
some  depredations  on  the  provinces  of  Gormck- 
pore  and  Sarun.  These  excesses  seem,  at  first, 
to  have  been  considered  more  as  the  irr^ular  and 
mipremeditated  acts  of  individnal  officers  on  the 
frontier,  than  as  evincing  any  hostility  in  the  na- 
tion ;  but  their  frequency)  and  increased  boldness, 
soou  gave  them  another  shape,  and  compelled 
Lord  Minto  to  address  the  Rajah  of  Nepanl  in 
very  decided  language.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  his 
lordship  observes*,  "  that  vbile  an  amicable  in- 
quiry into  disputed  points  concerning  lands  is 
going  on  in  the  district  of  Gormdiporey  the  un- 
provoked and  unpardonable  ontrage  just  described 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  adjoining  district  can 
have  the  sanction  of  your  government;  on  thecon> 
trary,  I  am  convinced  it  will  excite  yonr  severe 
displeasure.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  however,  to 
suffo*  .it  to  pass,  without  bringing  it  distinctly  to 
your  notice,  and  callittg  on  you  to  disavow  and 
ponish  the  perpetrators  c^  this  act,  and  to  cause 
the  pe^Ie  who  have  been  forcibly  carried  away 

*  In  B  letter  to  him,  dated  4th  Jnat,  181S. 
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to  be  released,  and  the  plundered  property  to  be 
restored :  complaints  have  also  reached  me  of  en- 
croachments committed  by  your  subjects  in  the 
district  of  Tizhoot,  which  cannot  be  permitted  to 
coDtinne. 

"  If  redress  is  not  afforded,  and  similar  pro^ 
ceedings  in  future  not  prevented,  the  British 
goremment.  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  its 
own  means  of  securing  the  rights  and  property  of 
its  subjects,  without  any  reference  to  your  goTem* 
ment.  But  I  will  not  relinquish  the  hope  that 
your  immediate  compliance  with  the  requisition 
contained  in  this  letter,  and  a  strict  control  oret 
your  officers  and  sabjects  in  future,  will  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  circumstances,  which  cannot  fail 
to  render  nugatory  any  attempt  to  adjust  the  dis^ 
puted  points  by  amicable  inquiiy  and  discussion, 
and  to  produce  consequences  which  it  must  be  the 
wish  of  the  government  to  avoid." 

The  character  of  this  document  fully  shews  that, 
while  Lord  Minto  was  diq)osed  to  make  every 
effort  to  conciliate  the  state  of  Nepaul,  and  to  re- 
claim it  to  a  more  amicable  course,  he  was  quite 
aenaible  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  other 
measures,  should  our  moderation  he  misunder- 
stood, and  our  forbearance  have  no  effect,  except 
to  increase  aggression.  But  he  lefi  India  so  soon 
after  this  occurrence  that  the  duty  devolved  upon 
his  successor  of  checking  the  encroachmmts  of 
this  pfond  and  warlike  people,  and  of  vindicating. 
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by  their  punislimeiit,  the  insulted  honotir  of  the 
British  goTerament. 

No  material  change  occurred  during  Ae  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Minto,  in  any  of  the  minor  or 
more  dependant  governments,  except  at  Travan- 
core;  where  the  ambitian  and  treachery  of  the 
Dewan  compelled  goTemment  to  employ  a  strong 
military  force  to  maintain  its  authority.  This  mea- 
sure was  attended  with  such  success  as  placed  the 
future  peace  of  the  principality  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  it  had  rested  before. 

Zn  Bundelcund,  as  inall  countries  which  have  been 
long  under  the  loose  rule  of  a  weak  native  gorem- 
ment,  vigorous  measures  became  necessary  to  re- 
duce some  turbulent  chiefs,  who,  con6dent  in  their 
strong  holds,  and  in  the  attachment  of  their  foi- 
lowers,  continued  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
state  to  which  they  had  become  subject.  The  mi- 
litary operations  against  these  freebooters  were  com- 
pletely successful ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  cele- 
brated forts  of  Adjeghnr  and  Callinjur  estahlishM 
a  tranquillity  in  Bundelcund  beyond  what  tbjrt 
country  had  known  for  a  century.  To  secore  Ae 
cohtinnance  of  peace  in  this  valnable  possesion,  it 
became  necessary  to  extmd  the  protection  of  the 
British  government  in  a  very  decided  manner  to-its 
Rajahs  or  petty  princes ;  and  the  happy  effects  of 
this  poKcy  were  soon  apparent,  in  the  increaung 
•  order  and  prosperity  of  these  countries.  -  But  while 
encouragement  and  protection  were  afforded  to  those 
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who  merited  it  by  their  good  conduct,  the  prince 
■of  Reva  was  punished  for  the  countenimce  he  had 
given'  to  the  Pindarics,  in  the  incursion  they  made 
into  the.province  of  Morzapore,  la  1812 ;  and  the 
Rajah  of  Machery,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
distractions  of  the  country  of  Jypore,  had  seized 
upon  one  of  the  small  forts  of  that  principality, 
was -not,  only  obliged  to  restore  it,  but  to  pay  the 
expense  of  die  troops  which  his  conduct  had 
forced  us  to  assemble.  These  acts  of  consideration 
and  vigour  preserved  the  smaller  dependencies  of 
the  state  in  good  temper,  and  due  subordination. 

The  territories  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude  continued 
subject  to  petty  revolts  of  refractory  Zemindars,  to 
-  subdue  whom  into  obedience,  his  highness  had  no 
efficient  means  but  the  aid  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  character  of  which  often  suftered  from 
the  cause  in  which  its  troops  were  employed. 
Lord  Minto,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil,  in- 
structed the  resident  at  Lucknow  to  propose  a 
plan  to  the  Vizier  for  establishing  regular  courts 
of  jadicatnre  .  within  his  ^dominions,  expecting  by 
this  and  other  institutions  to  ameliorate  the  whole 
system  of  his  goremment.  His  highness  at  first 
assented  to  this  proposition  ;  but  before  any:  mea- 
sures could  be  adopted  to  give  it  effect,  he  suddenly 
'  changed  his  resolution,  declaring  he  would  never 
adopt  the  plan,  unless  every  subject  of  doubt  and 
apprehension  regarding  its  operation  should  be  re- 
moved from  hia  mind.  The  resident,  alter  some  se- 
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vere  comments  on  the  evasive  and iniincerecooi^ict 
of  the  Vizier,  recommended  *  "  a  firm  and  decided 
refosal  of  the  fatnre  aaiiatance  of  onr  troops  to  sup- 
portthe  proceedinga  of  the  Amnib,  or  coerce  the  d&< 
foulting  ZemindarB,"  as  a  meana  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  the  desired  effect .  of  obliging  him  to 
absent  to  the  proposed,  measure ;  and  in  antidpation 
of  this  course  being  pursued,  he  informed  the  Vider 
"  that  the  fatuTe*f-  support  or  assistance  of  a  single 
soldier  of  the  British  army  to  the  present  baneful 
system,  or  to  any  of  its  instruments  in  the  persons 
of.  his  excellency's  Aumilsj  yraa  entirely  out  of  ^e 
question." 

The  supreme  goTemment,  though  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  did  not  consider 
itself  at  liberty  to  follow  up  the  course  which  the 
resident  had  recommended,  and  in  fact  commenced. 
In  a  very  able  despatch ;{:  from  the  chief  secretary 
to  that  officer,  the  considerations  of  &ith  and  policy 
by  which  the  government  deemed  itself  restrained 
from  such  a  coarse  are  very  fitlly  stated.  The 
abuses  of  the  Vizier's  administration,  and  the  sup- 
port we  gave  it  had,  it  was  stated,  conferred  on  the 
English  a  right  to  demand  a  reform  of  the  system, 
and  to  bring  forward  the  strongest  ai^uments  it 
could  to  affect  its  accomplishment;   but  the  resi- 

*  Vide  CaptaiD  Baillie's  letter,  SSth  Jane,  isit.    Oude 
Papers,  p.  B8. 
t  Vid«  Ouda  Papers,  p.  833. 
X  Vid«  letter  to  Captain  Baillie.    Oodt  Papers,  p.  844. 
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dent  vafl  informed  that  his  declarations  to  the 
Vizier,  "  intimating  a  positive  resolution  on  the 
part  of  gOT^nment  to  refuse,  hereafter,  the  aid  of 
its  troops  in  the  suppression  of  disordera  in  his  ex- 
cellency's country,"  had  exceeded  the  intentions  of 
the  Govemorugenemt  in  council.  The  chief  secre- 
tary observes:— 

**  The  introduction  of  compulsory  measures,  as 
they  are  above  explained,  would  entirely  change 
the  ground  of  the  negotiation.  It  would  bring 
into  immediate  question  the  continuance  or  disso^ 
lotion  of  the  relations  between  the  two  states,  as 
established  by  treaty ;  for  if  a  demand  be  made  by 
one  of  two  contracting  parties  on  the  other,  on  the 
basts  of  a  specific  article  of  treaty,  accompanied  by 
a  declared  resolution  not  to  fulfil  a  positive  and 
fundamental  stipulation  of  the  same  treaty,  in  the 
event  of  a  rejection  or  evasioD  of  such  demand, 
and  that  resolution  be  carried  into  effect,  the  system 
of  connexion  established  by  the  mutual  engage- 
ments of  the  parties  ceases  to  exist. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  consequences  of 
such  a  state  of  things  between  the  government  and 
that  of  the  Vizier ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  menace  of  refusing  the  aid  of  our  troops  fpr  the 
suppression  of  disorders  vrithin  his  excellency's 
dominions  must,  in  the  end,  be  nugatory,  since 
this  government  would  be  compelled  by  considera^ 
tions  connected  with  its  own  most  important  in- 
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terests  to  ioterpose  its  military  power  for  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity. 

"  But  situated  as  the  dominious  of  Ae  Com- 
pany and  the  Vizier  relatively  are,  the  state  of 
affiiirs  implied  in  a  dissolutibn  of  the  treaty  could 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  even  for  a  day.  The 
compact  must  be  renewed  either  in  the  saine  or 
another  form,  and'the  course  of  transactions  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  estabUahment  of  a  degree  of 
control  over  the  Viziers  reserved  'dominions,  in- 
compatible with  the  obligations  which  formed  the 
price  of  his  excellency's  extendfed  cessions  in  the 
year  1801. 

"  The  belief  that  the  Vizier  would  be  induced 
by  the  menace  alone  to  accede  to  our  views,  fur- 
nishes no  argument  in  reply  to  the  preceding  ob- 
servations, since  it  is  inconsistent  with'  unalterahlQ 
principles  to  menace  a  measure,  of  which  consider- 
ations either  of  expediency  or  of  justice  would 
preclude  tbe  adoption." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  wisdom  which, 
under  the  circumstances  described,  refrained  from 
pressing  to  completion  a  plan  to' which  the  prince 
of  the  country  we  desired  to  reform  was  so  repug- 
nant ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  a  different  course 
had  been  pursued,  our  efforts  at  improvement  would 
either  have  been  nugatory,  or  we  must  have  sup-i 
ported  them  by  such  a  minute  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country,'  as  woiUd  soon  have 
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destroyed  all  that  remains  to  this  prince  of  inde- 
pendent action. 

The  sitnation  of  the  British  resident  at  Lucknow, 
as  the  representative  of  the  superior  and  controlling 
state,  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  While 
his  primary  doty  is  to  .give  every  support  to  the 
prince  at  whose  court  he  resides,  it  is  essential 
that  he  should,  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
internal  state  of  the  administration  of  the  conntry> 
that  he  may  be  able  to  give  such  information  as 
will  enable  government  to  oflFer  advice  or  remon- 
strance (which  it  is  entitled  by  treaty  to  do)  when 
any  mismanagement  in  the  Vizier's  reserved  domi- 
nions shall  be  likely  to  have  consequences  injurious 
to  its  interests.  Upon  the  mode  in  which  he 
performs  this  important  branch  of  bis  duty,  the 
temper  of  the  two  states  will  materially  depend. 
The  soiirces,  from  which  he  draws  bis  information, 
are  not  Ukely  to  be  impartial.  He  will  be  assailed 
with  the  complaints  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
discontented  and  disaffected.  These  will  naturally 
exaggerate  the  errors  and  crimes  of  their  mler  and 
his  ministers,  and  the  effects  of  despotic  power 
will  appear  the  stronger,  from  the  near  observation 
of  the  o[^osite  administration  in  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  the  English  government.  But  let  it 
be  recollected,  that  the  system  established  for  the 
latter  is  not  without  faults  and  disadvantages  ;  and 
some  of  these  are  of  a  character  which,  from  the 
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nature  of  our  power,  are  almost  beyond  remedy. 
This  fact  ought  to  make  us  tolerant  to  the  dciecti 
and  abuaes  inherent  in  native  Btates,  the  existence 
of  which  it  is  onr  poUcy  to  preserve  as  long  as 
possible,  even  when  not  pledged,  as  we  are  to  the 
Vizier  of  Onde»  by  the  faith  of  treaties. 

Shah  AUiim,  the  nominal  nnperor  of  Delhi, 
died  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  AWbnr 
Shah,  who  made  some  weak  attempts  to  increase 
his  influence  and  power.  These  were  pr<^>erly 
resisted,  but  at  the  same  time  the  pledge  given  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  to  increase  the  allowance  of  die 
imperial  fiunily  when  the  revenue  of  the  coontry 
improved,  was  redeemed  by  an  act  of  politic  libe- 
rality. An  augmentation  of  ten  thooaand  mpees 
per  mensem  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
the  new  emperor's  eldest  son,  when  he  was  declared 
heir-apparent ;  (which  he  was  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  father,  who  desired  to  elevate  his  third  son 
to  that  dignity.) 

The  proposed  change  in  our  relations  to  the 
Mahratta  government  of  Baroda  gave  rise  to  a 
discussion  regarding  tlie  policy  of  preserving,  or 
rather  restoring,  the  balance  of  power  in  India, 
which  was  considered  as  destroyed  by  out  terri- 
torial acquisitions.  The  agitation  of  this  questitm 
led  Lord  Minto  to  give  his  oinnion  very  fully  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  facts,  the  ai^aments,  and  tine 
coDclosions,  which  are  stated  in  his  despatch  to  the 
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secret  ccMiunittee  *,  demand  our  particalar  attentioii, 
Eia  proceeding  from  a  Btatesman  whose  avowed 
opiDlona,  when  one  of  the  managers  aj^ointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  conduct  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Hastingi,  as  well  as  his  recorded  len* 
timents,  when  president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
were  adverse  to  any  interference  with  the  internal 
affiurs  of  the  native  states  of  India.  It  would,  in- 
deed, appear  impossible  to  bring  forward  a  stronger 
•proof  than  this  document  afibrds,  to  shew  that  ne- 
cessity under  which  the  most  eminent  of  his  pre* 
decessors  acted ;  nor  can  we  more  ably  refute  the 
dieoties,  grounded  on  imaginary  premises,  whidd 
have  misled  so  many  with  regard  to  the  true  nature 
of  our  political  career  in  India,  than  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  that  able  letter  :— 

"  As  an  abstract  proposition,"  Lord  Minto  oh-  ^ 
serves,  "  all  opinions  will  agree  that  a  balance  of 
the  power  of  states  united  in  political  or  commercial 
intercourse,  affords  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  secnrity 
which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  against  the  pro- 
jects of  ambition  or  the  ruinous  effects  of  reciprocal 
enmity.  But  a  balance  of  power,  to  be  efficient, 
mtut  be  formed,  on  principles  of  convention  such 
as  those  under  which  it  subsisted  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  before  the  French  revolution.  It  must 
arise  but  of  a  consentaneous  submission  to  a  system 
of  public  law,  and  a  recognition  of  reciprocal  ri^ts 

*  Under  date.  14th  April,      le  id. 
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aa  they  respect  the  several  states  indiTidaally>  and 
of  reciprocal  duties  as  they  relate  to  the  impoBitioii 
of  restraints  on  their  own  ambition,  or  on  the  am- 
bition of  their  neighbours.  It  must  be  founded  at 
least  on  a  dedared  renunciation  of  yiews  of  con- 
'  quest,  as'  a  principle  of  goTemment,-  and  it  must 
operate  by  the  apprehended,  and,  as  the  occasion 
may'  require,  by  the  actual  association  of  several 
states  to  resist  the  endeavours  which  any  one  state 
may  employ'  to  a^randize  its  power  at  the  e^iense 
of  another.  At  no  period  of  the  history  of  India 
do  we  recognise  the  existence  of  any  such  system 
of  federation  or  balance  of  the  power  of  states,  nor 
indeed  is  it;  compatible  with  the  character,  princi- 
ples, or  constitution  of  the  states  which  have  been 
estabUshed  on  the  continent  of  India.  With  them, 
war,  rapine,  and  conquest  constitute  an  avowed 
principle  of  action,  a  just  and  legitimate  pursuit, 
and  the  chief  source  of  public  glory,  sanctioned  and 
even  recommended  by  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  prosecuted  without  the  semblance  or  pretext  of 
justice,  with  a  savage  disregard  of  every  obligation 
of  humanity  and  public  faith,  and  restrained- alone 
by  the  power  of  resistance.  Under  the  succeaafnl 
impulse  of  these  principles  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Mahomedans  was  established  over  more  than  the 
continent  of  India.  On  its  ruins  arose  the  power 
of  the  Mahratta  states,  which  subsequently  branched 
out  into  a  confederation  of  chiefs,  professedly  di- 
rected to  objects  ofconquest  and  universal  exaction, 
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the  fmitB  of  which,  by  regnlar  convention,  were  to 
be  decided  in  specific  proportions.  The  same  views 
and  principles  animated  and  extended  the  usarpa- 
tions  of  Hyder  Ali  and  his  successor.  The  checks 
which  the- Mahrattaa  and  the  rulers  of  Mysore 
occasionally  received  from  the  power  of  the  Nizam, 
and  firom  different  combinations  among  these  three 
states,  were  the  result,  not  of  a  pre-established  fede- 
ration and  balance  of  power,  but  of  the  prevalence 
of  a  system  of  conquest,  violence,  and  usurpation. 
The  efforts  of  the  contending  parties  were  directed, 
not  to  the  just  limitation,  but  to  the  subversion  of 
each  other's  power,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
own ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  specific  facts,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate 
the  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  permanent 
existence  of  a  balance  of  power  is  incompatible 
with  reciprocal  views  of  conquest  and  ambition. 
We  have  referred  the  period  of  time  when  it  is 
said  that  a  balance  of  power  existed  in  India,  and 
that  it  was  becoming  daily  understood,  to  that 
which  immediately  preceded  the  condusion  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  state  of  Hyderabad  in 
die  year  1800 ;  because,  from  that  date  must  be 
considered  to  have  commeuced  that  system  of 
supposed  oppressive  connexion  to  which,  and  to 
its  consequences,  are  ascribed  the  evils  so  feelin^y 
deplored.  At  that  time  we  discern  no  traces  of  a 
balance  of  the  power  of  states.  Five  years  before, 
the  dominion  of  the  Nizam  had  been  laid  at  the 
Vol.  I.  8P 
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feet  of  the  Mahr&ttasj  and  be  wad  compeUed  to 
purchase  their  lenity  by  enormoua  sacrifices. 
His  dominions  were  subeequentty  invaded  by  the 
troc^,  asd  his  govenunent  insnlted  and  menaced 
by  the  power  of  Sindia,  and  lie  continued  in  this 
degraded  state  of  dependance  and  ctuitrol  until 
reltered  by  the  complete  conscdidation  of  the 
general  defenUTe  alliance  conclnded  with  the  Bri- 
tish goTemment.  The  Mahratta  power  extendedi 
in  the  North  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Jumna,  and  from  the  Jumna  tt>  the  Indus  i  in 
the  North  and  South,  from  Sirhind  to  the  Nu- 
hodda.;  to  the  East  and  West,  from  Bund^ond 
to  Guzeiat.  In  thcDeckan*  it  extended  from  the 
Nerbudda,  on  one  side  of  the  Nizam's  donunions, 
to  the  confines  of  Mysore ;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  northern  Circars.  The  several  Kt^poot  states, 
and  the  various  petty  chiefships-  intervened 
throughout  that  vast  extent  of  country,  unable  to 
Impose,  yielded  their  contributions  to  the  predatory 
armies  of  the  MahratJias.  It  will  not  be  contended 
that  this  description  of  the  political  state  of  Hin- 
dastan  and  the  Deckan  exhibits  any  features  of  a 
balance  of  power.  But  it  amy,  perhaps,  be  alleged, 
that  this  enormous  extent  of  dranimoii,  thongh 
conqirehended  under  the  general  denominatioo  of 
the  Mahratta  empire,  and  united  by  a  ^ecies  of 
confederation,  consisted,  in  fact,  of  fonr  distinct 
povers  counterbalancing  each  other.  That  this 
bond  of  association  might  induce  them  to  protect-- 
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each  otlier  from  the  attacks  of  a  forei^  power, 
'  soay  be  admitted;  but  it  involTed  no  restnuat 
against  their  own  projects  of  conquest  and  royalty, 
DOT  provided  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  one 
to  control  or  absorb  the  power  of  another.  Ao* 
cordingly,  at  the  period  alluded  to^  we  have  seen 
Sindia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  domineering 
ever  the  state  of  Foonah ;  at  another,  t^  ^ve 
seal  him  «xapting  contributiona  from  the  state  of 
Nagpore.  We  have  seen  him  contending  far  the 
supremacy  with  Hollcar,  and  the  latter  usurping 
the  goTenunent  oi  Poonab,  and  expelling  the 
Paisbwah  from  his  capital:  while,  in  the  midst 
of  this  coUiaion,  they  were  all  ready  to  uqite  in 
the  {misecution  of  foreign  conquest,  eager  to 
extend  their  general  dominion^  but  careful  to  pro- 
Tide  for  their  separate  interests  by  a  division  of 
the  spoil.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  in  this 
c^resentation  of  facts,  any  improved  knowledge 
or  practice  application  of  the  princif^  of  a 
balance  of  power  among  the  states  (£  India.  But 
it  may,  perh^is,  be  intended  to  maintaiQ,  that  the 
power  of  the  Mahratta  state  was  counterbalanced 
by  that  'of  the  British  govermneat,  and  that  the 
fwmer  was  withheld  by  a  dread  of  the  latter,  from 
{wosecnting  against  it  any  hostile  designs.  Admit- 
ting  this  fact,  stUl  the  solid  principles  of  a  balance 
of  power,  grounded  on  p<ditKal  and  conmiercial 
Intercourse,  are  not  to  be  found  in  such  a  situation 
of  aflnirs.     Such  a  coonterpuse  of  power  must     - 
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momentarily  be  subject  to  destmction,  when  tmo- 
qotUity  and  self-defence  are  the  sole  objects  of  one 
partf>  and  war  and  conqnest  constitute  the  gorern- 
ing  principle  of  the  other.  It  then  behoves  the 
former  to  combine  every  means  of  additional  secu- 
rity  that  justice  may  warrant,  and  circumstancea 
may  render  attainable.  We  shall  not  adduce,  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  that  spirit  of  insatiable 
conquest,  whidb  we  have  ascribed  to  the  native 
states  without  distinction,  the  various  efforts  which 
&ey  have  employed  to  subvert  die  British  govern- 
ment in  India,  since  the  period  of  its  establish- 
ment. The  existence  of  it  as  the  actuating  prin- 
ciple of  every  Indian  power  requires  no  demon- 
stration; and  we  found  tq)ou  it  this  undeniable 
conclusion,  that  no  extent  of  concessicm,  or  ter- 
ritorial restitution  on  onr  part,  would  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  any  real  and  effectual  balance 
of  power  in  India,  or  forbearance  on  the  part  o£ 
Other  states,  when  the  means  of  aggiandizem^it 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands.  Your  honourable 
committee  has,  indeed,  justly  remarked^  in  your 
letter  of  the  30th  October,  1805,  '  that  to  recede 
'  is  often  more  hazardous  than  to  advance;*  adding, 
'that  this  observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 

*  India,  where,  there  is  little  probability  that  con- 
'  cession  would  be  attributed  by  the  native  pow«a 

*  to  any  other  motives  than  weakness,  and  fear.*- 

"  To  enter  more  amply  into  this  discussion  would 
reqnire  a  l^orious  review  of  transactiwis  end 
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events  dnring  a  long  course  of  yean,  and  ah  in- 
qoiiy  into  the  views,  character,  disposition,  and 
relatire  condition  of  the  present  states  of  India^ 
ihe  necessity  of  which  is  superseded  both  by  the 
knowledge  which'  yonr  hononrable  committee  al- 
ready poBseasea  on  these  subjects,  and  by  the 
conviction  which  we  entertain,  that  no  argument 
can  be  reqmsite  to  demonstrate  how  vain  would  be 
the  expectation  of  augmenting  onr  security  by 
dinainishing  our  power  and  political  ascendency  on 
the  continent  of  India." 

Lord  Minto  had  been  compelled  to  visit  Madras^ 
in  1S09,  in  ctmsequence  of  the  height  to  which 
the  discontent  of  the  European  officers  at  that 
presidency  had  attained.  The  occasion  was  one 
which  required  all  his  firmness  and  moderation; 
and  the  whole  character  of  his  proceedings,  after 
his  arrival,  left  nothing  to  regret,'  but  that  he  had 
not  repaired  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  scene,  where 
his  presence  was  alone  wanting  to  allay  a  fennent 
direatening  the  state  with  incalculable  mischief, . 
From  Madras  the  Governor-general  proceeded  with 
a  large  military  force  to  the  conquest  of  Java, 
The  history  of  that  important  achievement  doea 
not  belong  to  this  work,  further  than  as  it  added 
to  the  general  strength  of  India,  and  increased  the 
personal  feme  of  its  ruler.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  this  nobleman  to  state  that,  both  in  the 
expedition  against  Java  and  the  French  islands,  he 
fu:ted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  displayed  a 
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promptness  snd  ener^  to  viuch  nrach  of  Ae 
inccen  of  these  important  euterpruea  is  to  be 
aacribed. 

In  1813,  Lord  Minl»  returned  to  England,  where 
he  had  been  bat  a  few  weeks,  when  a  sndden  illness 
terminated  the  usefol  life  of  diis  viitnoiu  and  dis- 
tinguished public  servant.  His  loss  at  that  jonc* 
ture  was  a  rery  serioua  misfortune,  for  no  one  wu 
ever  more  calculated  to  succeed  in  impressing 
others  with  a  just  idea  of  the  true  conditi<Mi  of  the 
Indian  empire,  or  to  give  wiser  counsel  on  every 
point  connected  with  its  ftitnre  government. 

The  i^miniatration  oi  Lord  Minto  differs  essen- 
tuUy  from  that  of  erery  GoTemor-general  who 
{ffeceded  him.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  pf»s- 
sessed  of  such  clear  intellect,  and  so  well  acquaint- 
ed wi^  the  whole  science  of  govemnKut,  to  be 
kmg  in  India  without  bemg  satisfied  that  the  sys- 
tem of  neutral  policy  which  had  been  adopted 
could  not  be  persevered  in  without  the  hazard  of 
great  and  increuing  danger  to  the  state.  His  calm 
mind  saw^  at  the  same  time,  the  advantage  of  re- 
conciling the  authoritieB  in  Eo^and  to  the  measure 
which  he  contemplated.  Hence,  he  ever  {Hcferred 
HuSUy,  where  be  thought  that  it  was  nnacconi^iaaied 
with  danger,  and  referred  to  the  administratian  at 
home,  whom  he  urged,  by  every  argument  he  could 
use,  to  sanction  the  course  he  deemed  best  suited 
to  the  public  interests.  But  this  desire  to  cout 
citiate,  and  carry  his  superiors  along  with  him,  did 
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not  resuh  from  any  dread  of  -responsibility ;  for 
'whererer  the  exigency  of  the  case  reqnired  a  de- 
parture from  this  general  rule,  be-  was  prompt  tmd 
decided.  The  caae  of  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  is  a 
striking  proof  of  this  fact;  and  we  may  add,  that  of 
the  petty  Rajahs  whom  he  Xook  nnder  the  British 
DTotection  in  the  province  of  Bondelcond.  The 
most  qoestionable  act  of  his  pohcy  was,  his  coo- 
dnct  towards  Ameer  Khan  and  the  R^ah  of  Na^ 
pore.  He  certainly  embarked  too  far  in  opera- 
tions against  the  Mahommedao  adventurer,  unless  he 
had  determined  to  go  iurther.  The  force  he  as- 
sembled was  equal  to  the  subjection  of  Malwa :  and 
that  would  evidently  have  been  necessary  before  the 
Patan  chief  could  have  been  completely  subdued. 
It  was  indeed  the  near  contemplation  of  this  con- 
sequence, which,  according  to  Lord  Minto's  own 
statement,  induced  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
salutary  impresnons  anticipated  from  the  display 
that ,  had  been  made  of  oiu  strength.  He  was, 
probably,  withheld  by  a  fear  of  emborrassmoit 
hova  concludit^  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the 
Riyah  of  Nagpore ;  and  we  niay,  perhf^,  add  to 
other  motives  his  want  of  confidence  m  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  prince,  and  bis  being  engaged  at  ^e 
moment  iHi  the  e^>editioa  to  Java.  Besides  these 
reaaoDa  for  dfesisting  from  the  active  course  whic^ 
be  bad  commenced.  Lord  Minto,  probaUy,  in- 
dulged an  expectation  that  the  measures  he  left 
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incomplete,  would  be  taken  up  as  part  of  the 
^eat  plan  which  he  foresaw  would  be  necessary  to 
destroy  that  predatory  system  which,  before  he  left 
India,  threatened  the  general  peace.  He  not  only 
recorded  his  own  sentiments  i^ion  thie  subject,  bat 
took  care  that  those  of  the  ablest  political  officna 
should  be  transmitted  to  fhigland.  The  con- 
currence of  opinions  in  these  volominons  docu- 
ments, regarding  the  necessity  of  our  interference 
to  repress  tm  eyil  so  subversive  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity, tended  to  confirm  the  opinions  of  the 
authorities  at  home  with  regard  to  the  chamcter 
'  of  the  existing  danger.  These  opinions  indeed  had 
been  b'efore  expressed  in  a  despatch,  in  which  they . 
condemned  the  too-limited  operations  against  Ameer 
Khan,  and  directed  the  concluding  of  a  subsidiary 
aUiance  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity. 

The  government  of  Lord  Minto  had  no  result 
more  important,  than  the  impression  it  conveyed 
to  the  authorities  at  home,  of  the  utter  impractical 
bility  of  perseverance  in  that  neutral  policy  they 
had  desired  to  pursue.  It  was  a  progressive  retum 
to  a  course  of  action  more  suited  to  the  extent,  the 
character,  and  the  condition  of  the  British  power; 
but  when  compelled  to  depart  from  the  line  pre- 
scribed, the  measures  adopted  by  this  nobleman 
were  so  moderate,  and  the  sentiments  he  recorded 
80  just,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  asseqt  to 
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their  expediency  and  wisdom.  A  gradual  change 
W88  thus  effected  in  the  minds  of  his  superiors  in 
England^  and  this  change  tended  in  no  slight  de- 
gree to  fikcilitate  the  attainment  of  the  advantages 
which  have  accrued  from  the  more  active  and 
brilliant  administration  of  his  successor. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  MARQUESS  OF  HACTTNGS. 


Altiance  refused  by  the  State  of  Nagpore,  formed  with  Bhopsul 
and  Sagur.' — ^War  with  Nepaul. — Treaty  for  Peace,— Hosti- 
lities renewed. — Submisaion  of  the  Nepaulese. — Chief  of 
Hatrasa  chastised. — Relatiana  with  Jypore. — Affain  of 
Nagpore. — Conduct  of  Bajee  Row,  the  Faishwah. — His 
affairs  with  the  Guickwar  Prince  of  Baroda,  whose  Hinister 
is  assassinated. — Bajee  Row  violstea  his  Engogemeiits. — 
Tenns  granted  him.— Kew  Settlements  with  Baroda  and 
Oude. — Instructions  from  England. — Operations  against  the 
Pindaries. — Submission  of  Sindia — His  Infidelity. — Engage- 
ments with  other  States. — Infidelity  of  Appah  Sahib,  Rajah 
of  Nagpore,  who  becomes  a  Fugidve.— Bajee  Row  breaks 
out  into  hostilities. — Snhmits  to  be  deposed. — ^Terma  granted 
him,  a  aubject  of  Discussion. — Affairs  of  Nagpore, — Oude. 
—Baroda. — Mysore, — Ameers  of  Sind. — Mugh  Refugeei 
from  Arracan. — Disputes  with  the  Burmese  Government — 
Insurrection  at  Bareilly. — Policy  and  Successes  of  Lord 
Hastii^s's  Administration.— British  Supremacy  in  India  pro- 
claimed. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings  arrived  in  India  in 
1813,  with  the  authority  of  Goveraor-general,  and 
commander-in-chief.  This  nobleman  was  well  qua- 
lified both  by  his  rank  and  character  for  the  union 
of  power  which  circumstances  of  the  moment  ren- 
dered it  expedient  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
person.  The  -government  at  home  had  been  for 
some  time  fully  aware,  that  it  would  soon  be  neces- 
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sary  to  resort  to  atKmg  meaaures  fi^^e  ptotection 
of  our  subjects  and  allies  frOm  the  iniroada  of  those 
}atge  hordes  c^  freebooters  whose  excesses  i^ipeared 
to  increase  with  out  forbearance. 

Notwithstanding  avch  impressions,  it  aeems  to 
have  been  still  expected  that  hostilities  m^fat  be 
avoided,  and  the  ot^ect  we  sought  be  effected 
through  alliances  with  such  states  as  had  not  yet 
become  predatory.  I^ese  sentiments  and  wishes 
formed  the  basis  of  the  policy  'i^xm  which  tiie 
Govemor-genend  detennined  to  act;  but  though 
resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  maintain  peace, 
he  gave  an  early  proof  that  his  mind  was  not  of 
a  stamp  to  shrink  from  the  re^nsibility  of  war, 
wbrai  that  became  necessary  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  the  government  committed  to  his  care, 
by  arresting  the  course  of  inscJent  a^reaaion. 

The  encroachments  of  the  Nepaulese,  noticed 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto,  had  con- 
tinued in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  several  years. 
The  almost  forbearance  had  been  shewn,  extend- 
ing ev^a  to  cases  where  the  violent  seieure  and 
occupation  of  lands  belonging  to  the  British  go- 
vernment was  open  and  avowed.  Lord  Minto  had 
,  been  ccmpelled,  before  he  left  India,  to  threaten 
them  with  war.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  them 
from  persevering  in  the  same  course,  imtil  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  overlook  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  such  injuries.  The  measures  adopted  by 
Lord  Hastings  to  suppress  thb  spirit  of  aggres- 
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rion  erinced'  the  anxious  wish  of  the  sapreme 
ffovMnment  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  di^ 
ferent  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  states. 

Inquiries  were  institnted  and  commissionen  ap- 
pointed to  meet  those  of  the  Nepaul  prince,  but  to 
no  purpose:  points  which  had  been  adjusted  on 
u)parentlT  incontrovertihle  evidence,  and  with  tiie 
assent  of  both  parties,  were  revived  l^  Ae  Ne- 
panlese  commissioners ;  and  <ra  the  Governor-gene- 
ral refusing  to  enter  anew  into  discussions  on  what 
had  been  so  adjusted,  his  agent  was  warned  to  qnit 
the  frontier,  and  those  of  the  Gihoorka  government 
were  recalled  to  Katmandu,  the  capital  of  Nepaol. 
Even  this  oflfeusive  proceeding  did  not  induce 
the  Govemor^eueral  to  depart  from  the  course 
he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  A  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rajah,  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
his  commissioners,  and  requiring  him  to  send  orders 
for  the  peaceable  surrender  of  the  districts  which 
the  N^Hiulese  had  seized,  and  of  v^ich  thej  re- 
tuned  possession,  though  by  themselves  admitted 
to  belong  to  the  British  government.  '  The  Rajah 
was  distinctly  informed  that,  unless  these  districts 
were  restored,  possession  of  them  would  be  taken 
by  the  British  troops;  and  that  all  those  villages 
which  had  been  conditionally  made  over  to  oar 
authority,  until  the  termination  of  the  inquiry, 
should  be  declared  permanently  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Company. 

These  demands  and  threats  being  equally  disrc- 
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garded,  orders  were  issued  to  occcpy  the  districts 
in  Gomickpore,  while  a  further  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Nepaol  prince,  to  surreuder.those  in  the  province 
of  Sarun;  but  this  being  also  without  effect,  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  them, 
which  it  did  without  encountering  any  resistance, 
the  Nepaulese  troops  retiring  as  ours  advanced. 
Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  the  setting-iii  of 
the  raina,  which  in  this  tract  of  comitry  is  a  very 
unhealthy  period,  made  it  espedient  to  withdraw  the 
troops,  and  commit  the  charge  of  die  disputed  lands 
to  the  native  civil  and  poUce  officers  appointed  to 
manage  them.  The  Nepaulese  no  sooner  saw  the 
latter  defencdess  than  they  attacked  them;  and 
after  killing  eighteen,  and  wounding  six  of  the 
police  establishment  stationed  at  Bootwall,  they  de* 
liberately,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  the  superior 
local  ofiicer .  of  the  British  government. .  This 
murder^  which  was  attended  with  circumatances  of 
particular  barbarity,  and  perpetrated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Foujdar  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ne- 
paulese on  that  frontier,  was  followed  by  other 
outrages. 

Such  acts  of  open  hostility  would  have  justified 
immediate  recourse  to  arms;  but  the  Governor- 
general,  still  anxious  to  avoid  this  extremity,  made 
another  representation  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul, 
whom  he  called  upon  to  exculpate  himself  by  die 
disavowal  of  these  atrocities,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  perpetrators. 
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The  aii8W«  to  this  a[^>eal  was  erauve,  and  ereo 
menacing,  but  conclusive  as  to  two  points.  The 
first,  that  the  Rajah  avowed  and  sufqmrted  the  out- 
rages committed  by  his  officers;  and,  secondly,  that 
lie  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  reparation  ibr  the 
injnty  and  insult  o&red  to  the  Biitiah  govemauent. 
.  Hopes  of  an  amicable  adjustment  were  now  at  an 
cad,  and  the  Goventor^enerai  prqiared  for  war. 
To  e^>lain  to  the  native  states  of  India,  and  to  our 
own  subjects,  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to 
this  extr^ue  measure,  he  published  a  prodamation.*, 
in  which  these  aggressions  were  Ailly  stated,  aa  also 
a  subsequent  attempt  of  the  Kepaulese  to  destroy 
the  troops  aQd  subjects  of  the  Company  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Svnn,  by  poisoning  the  water  of  the  wells 
tmd  reservoirs  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  this  official  dwument  it  is 
stated,  "  that  the  British  gov»nment,  having  been 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  its  rights, 
its  interests,  and  its  honour,  will  never  lay  them 
down  until  its  enemy  shall. be  forced  to  m&ke  ample 
Bubmisuon  and  atonement  for  his  outrageous  go»- 
duct,  to  indemnify  it  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  vaA 
to  afford  fall  security  for  the'  future  mEuntenaiice  of 
those  relations  which  he  has  so  shamefully  violated." 
.  Tbeconduct  of  theRajahof  Nepaulonthisoccfr- 
pion  may  be  ascribed  tp  pride  and  igntmtnce  t  to  the 
intrigues  and  influence  of  interested  persons  belong- 
ing to  his  court ;  and  to  that  habit  of  procrastina- 
•  Vide  Appendix,  No.  VII. 
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tioD  which  pervades  the  cotmcUs  of  all  soch  states. 
To  these  causes  may  be  joined  an  insolent  spirit  of 
aggresHOD,  founded  on  past  snccess,  and  supported 
by  a  ctmfidence  in  the  coua^  (tf  his  people  and  the 
strength  of  his  country. 

When  L«ffd  Hastings  determined  on  var,  he 
made  every  preparation  to  secure  euly  success,  Imt 
his  measures  were  not  'Uioited  to  the  attack  of 
Nepanl..  Soon  after  his  iarrival  in  India  he  became 
eoDTiDced  that  it  wonld  not  be  possible,  even  for  a 
short  period,  to  tolerate  the  increasing  excesses  oi 
Ae  Hndaries;  and'  he  had  r^nesented  In  the 
strongest  manner  to  the  goTemment  in  England 
the  necessity  of  their  immediate  and  speiafic  sanc- 
tion to  a  coarse  of  measures  caknlated  to  r»nedy 
this  alaming  and  impending  evil. 

The  negotiation  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore, 
which  commenced  in  1812,  had,  at  this  period 
(1814),  come  to  an  uniaTourable  termination.  Tliat 
prince  had  not  only  refiised  to  enter  into  a  de- 
fensive alliance  with  the  British  government,  but 
had  leagued  with  Dowlnt  Row  Sindia  to  reduce 
Visier  Mahomed  (the  Nabob  (tf  Bhopaul),  a  gallant 
chief  who  had  long  maintained  himself*  against 
.  ^e  Hindu  Btates^  by  whose  combined  armies  he 
BOW  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  overwhetoed. 
The  position  of  the  Nabob's  territories,  his  per- 

*  For  ■  full  acconnt  of  the  combioation  against  Vizier  Ma- 
homed, at  tlie  n^^  of  Xcipaul,  vidb  Central  India,  vol.  i., 
p.  34fl.  ^,. 
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sonal  character,  and  the'  former*  fnoidship  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  principality  of  Bht^nl 
and  the  B^glish  goTentment,  pointed  him  ont,  on 
the  fiiihire  of  the  negotiation  with  Na^xne,  «8  an 
ally  essential  to  the  proseciition  of  the  operations 
which  were  contemplated  for  the  sni^ression  of  the 
predatory  system. 

Hie  Governor-general,  in  conseqoenc^  directed 
a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  him,  and  also  with 
Govind  Row  (the  hereditary  lord  of  Sagur),  con- 
ceiving an  alliance  with  these  two  chiefs  would 
comiect  oar  military  stations  in  finndelcnnd  with 
those  in  Berar,  and  be  of  great  advantage,  whether 
we  adopted  measnrea  defensive  or  offensive.  This 
proceedtngwas,in  Lord  Hastings's  opinion,  rendered 
more  iirgent  by  the  intrigaes  carried  on  at  this  pe- 
riod among  the  different  princes  of  the  Mahratta 
nation,  as  well  as  by  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  and 
of  Ameer  Khan.  Ilie  approach  of  the  latter  cltiefs 
towards  our  frontier,  combined,  with  other  ap- 
pearances, indicated  diat  a  confederacy  was  form- 
ing which  mi^t  be  expected  to  attain  maturity 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  from  the  war  with 
NepanL 

Visier  Mahomed,  as  soon  as  an  offer  of  alliance 
was  made  to  him,  aignified  his  readiness  to  engage 
in  it;  and  the  resident  at  the  court  of  Sindia,  deeon- 

*  The  pradecmsor  of  tlie  Nabob  of  Bht^anl  had  been  singti- 
larly  useful  to  General  Qoddard'e  ctetachment,  ia  big  nwrcfa 
across  the  Feninsula.  Vide  Cenirai  India,  yoL  i;  f-  800. 
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iag  this  assent,  though  made  in  general  tenos,  tanta- 
~  mount  to  a  preliminary  engagement,  communicated 
it  to  that  prince,  who  protested  against  it  in  the 
atroDgest  manner,  asserting'  that  the  Nabob  of 
Bhopaiil  was  one  of  his  dependants,  and  that,  as 
audi,  the  English  government  had  no  right  to  form 
any  engagements  with  him.  This  assertion  waa 
not  grounded  in  fact.  The  Nabobs  of  Bhi^ul  had 
never  been  tributary*  to  the  iamily'  of  Sindia, 
though  they  had  been  occasionally  obliged  to  pay 
luge  sums  to  its  chiefs  for  aid  and  protection 
agaunst  the  attack  of  other  states,  and  at  times  to 
purchase  the  forbearance  of  these  very  chiefs  thern^ 
selves.  The  Governor-general  insisted  upon  this 
being  the  relation  in  which  Vizier  Mahomed  stood 
to  Sindia,  and  assumed,  on  this  ground,  the  right 
of  the  British  government,  when  it  suited  its 
iirterest,  to  fonn  an  alliance  with  the  Mahomedan 
diief.  Sindia  was  fnrther  informed  that  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Bhopanl  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
which  entitled  the  Governor-general  to  demand  of 
him '  to  abstain  from  all  further  attack  on  that 
principality.  The  same  communication  was  made 
to  the  Rajah  of  Ndjgpore ;  and,  to  add  to  its  effect^  a 
body  of  troops  was  foimed  in  Bundelcund,  while 
the  subsidiary  force  with  the  Nizam  was  advanced 
to  ESiehipore'f'. 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  however  dissatisfied  with 

•  Vide  Central  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  387. 
t  Elichipore  is  the  CBpital  of  Berar, 
Vob  I.  SO 
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these  ttieftnireft,  was  not  pr^ared  for  in  imme^ate 
rapture  with  the  British  goremment,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  nae  of  language  bordering'  on 
iiifenace,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  proMcntioB 
df  hfratilitiefl  agalnEFt  a  chief  whose  galknt  defence 
df  bia  capital  had  made  ultimate  sticceai  doabtftd. 
Tlie  Rajah  of  Kagpore  professed  to  meet  the  Go- 
yemor^nerara  wiahes  whh  conliality,  pronriiiBg 
not  obly  to  refrain  from  the  attack  of  Bliopaul,  but 
tt>  allow  the  British  troops  en^loyed  to  protect  that 
principality  a  free  passage  throng  his  territoriea. 

Vixier  M^omed,  being  tfans  freed  from  Innne- 
dlate  danger,  showed  so  little  anxiety  to  complete 
the  idliance  that  the  Governor-general  broke  off 
fbr  a  period  the  negotiation  with  both  him  and  the 
chief  of'  Sagnr,  whose  coaduct  was  very  nearly 
similar. 

The  unexpected  obstacles  which  arose  to  impede 
our  {Operations  against  Nepaol,  and  the  rerersea 
which  attended  onr  firat  efimts  in  the  war  with 
that  country,  gave  rise  to  intrigues  and  move- 
ments among  the  native  states  of  India  evincing 
a  very  graeral  disposition  to  combine  against  onr 
power.  Ronjeet  Singh  approached  the  Sntl^e; 
Ameer  Khan  encamped  near  oar  frontier  in  Uu- 
dustan;  and  letters  and  messengers  passed  daily 
between  the  Mabratta  courts  of  FooDah,  Nagpore, 
and  Gwalior.  The  precise  natore  andextent  of  the 
iptojects  entertained  at  this  moment  of  anticipated 
misfortonc  to  the  British  government   were  not 
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exacdjr  ascertained;  bnt  no  doubt  remained  of  the 
agitation  of  plans  directed  against  ha  existenceu 
The  soccesB,  hawerer,  which  attended  the  <^e- 
ntioDs  of  Sir  David  Ochteriony*  in  the  hills  of 
Kumaoon,  completely  changed  the  scene  j  and  if 
it  did  not  alter  the  character,  it  at  least  checked 
the  execution  of  the  measures  projected  by  this 
eomtnnation. 

The  aspect  of  afiairs  in  December^  1814,  and 
the  two  months  following,  had  been  very  diacou- 
raging.  The  Governor-general,  however,  amt^n* 
plated  the  untoward  events  with  firmness ;  and 
while  he  peisevered  in  bis  attack  on  Nepaul,  to 
which  the  whole  strength  of  the  Bengal  army  was 
directed,  he  ordered  the  disposable  force  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  to  assemble  on  their  cespective  fron- 
tiers, to  keep  in  check  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindar* 
ries :  bat  the  success  of  our  arms  in  April,  I81S, 
was  sufficiently  decisive  to  admit  of  the  troops  of 
die  subordinate  presidencies  returning  to  canton- 
ments, as  alt  danger  of  any  serious  invasion  of  the 
British  territories  appeared  at  an  end. 

The  Nepaul  government  was  so  alarmed  at  our 
conquest  of  its  districts  west  of  the  Gogra,  and  at 
our  preparations  for  further  attack,  that  the  prince 
earnestly  sued  for  peace,  and  Lord  Hastings  dic- 
tated die  following  treaty  for  his  acceptance  ^— 

"  Hie  cession  in  perpetuity  of  the  hiU  country 
which  had  been  conquered  west  of  the  Gogra. 

"  Of  all  the  low  lands  that  had  been  in  dispute 

SOS 
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before  the  war^  as  well  as  the  whole  line  of  the 
Teraee*,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hills. 

'^  Of  a  tract  of  territory  which  had  been  taken 
before  the  war  from  the  Seiklum  Rajah,  the  ally  of 
the  Company." 

To  these  conditions  was  added  that  of  the  N&> 
panlese  government  admitting  a  British  resident  at 
Katmandor,  a  measure  to  which  they  had  always 
shewn  great  repugnance,  their  jealous  fears  leading 
them  to  view  it  as  the  first  step  towards  complete 
subjugation. 

The  schedule  of  this  treaty  was  deemed  so 
inadmissible,  that  the  Gooroo,  or  spiritual  adviser 
of  the  Nepaul  prince,  who  had  been  deputed  to 
make  peace,  broke  off  all  negotiations,  dedaring 
that  the  cession  of  the  Teraee  would  strip  the 
nobles  and  ministers  of  KatmaDdnr  of  their  only 
support;  and  that  they  never  would  agree  to  give 
up  any  part  of  the  low  lands,  except  the  districts 
which  had  be«i  disputed;  and  these  they  were  now 
ready  to  resign.  This  took  place  in  Ai^juat,  1815, 
and  a  subsequent  negotiation,  which  was  opened 
through  another  agent  about  a  month  afterwards, 
-  tras  broken  off  on  the  same  ground. 

It  mppeariog  that  the  demand  of  the  Teraee  was 
a.  bar  to  peace,  and  that  this  proceeded  itom  no 
motive  of  pride,  hot  a  consideration  of  its  {Pecu- 
niary value  to  the  individuals  to  whom  it  had  been 

*  The  Teraee  i>  the  tract  of  country  which  skirts  tbe  foot 
•(  tbe  bills. 
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granted,  the  Governor-general  determined  to  relax, 
and  offered  a  compensBtion  for  it,  either  in  territory 
or  in  penaions,  to  the  amount  of  from  two  to 
tiiree  lacs  of  rupees^  to  those  who  possessed  estates 
in  that  tract;  but  this  offer  vraa  also  rejected. 
That  no  effort  might  be  left  untried,  a  new  draft 
of  a  treaty  was  prepared,  in  which  it  waa  proposed 
to  retain  only  that  part  of  the  Tefaee  which  lies 
between  the  Kalee  branch  of  the  Gogra  .and  the 
Conduk ;  and  pensions  were  atill  offered  as  a 
compensation  for  individual  losses.  But  the  Ne- 
pan]  ccnnmissionerij  did  not  deem  themselves  au- 
thorized to  conclude  even  this  treaty  without  a 
reference  to  their  prince ;  they  however  pledged 
themselves,  that  he  should  send  an  answer  in  fif- 
teen days:  but  none  was  received,  and  it  was  soon 
learnt  that  the  propositions  had  excited  the  greatest 
ferment  at  the  court  of  Nepanl. 

The  proposal  to  compensate  the  losses  of  indi- 
Tiduata  by  the  grant  of  pensions  was  violently 
opposed,  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  render 
many  of  the  nobles  and  ministers  of  the  Rajah's 
court  dependant  on  a  foreign  power.  This  argu- 
ment waa  particularly  urged  by  Ameerah  Singh 
Tappa,  the  highest  in  rank  and  character  of  all  the 
military  chiefs  of  Nepanl. 

The  part  which  this  old  warrior  had  taken 
throughout  the  contest  is  deserving  of  notice. 
He  was  opposed  to  its  commencement,  and  had 
justly  dq>recated  the  policy  which  had  provoked 
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sQcK  a  danger ;  but  vfaen  war  was  entered  upon, 
he  became  the  bold  and  avowed  advocate  Ux 
carrying  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  the 
hist  extremity.  In  an  early  stage  of  it,  he  had 
been  directed  to  make  iarge  concessions  to  obtain 
peace.  -  His  «niwer,  which  was  intenr^ted,  u  a 
document  not  less  r^uable  as  it  throws  lig^t  iqum 
the  character  of  an  individual  than  as  it  exh^itB 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  high-spirited  race 
of  men,  and  the  constructton  of  ^t  power  by  . 
which  they  ere  governed,  and  to  which  diey  give 
a  .regulated  obedience,  but  not  ^vish  satHmsaion, 
such  as,  in  our  ignorance^  we  too  ohexi  amclude 
that  all  Asiatics  pay  to  their  rulers. 

While  Ameetah  Singh  condemned  the  rashneas 
which  had  precipitated  war,  he  inveighed  against 
Ihe  cowardice  diat  wonld  purchase  exemption  from 
its  dangers  by  abject  submission.  "  With  regard 
to  the  concessicois  now  proposed,"  he  observed  in 
his  letter,  "  if  you  had,  hi  the  first  indtancei, 
determined  on  a  pacific  line  of  conduct,  and  agreed 
to  restore  the  departments  of  Bootwul  and  Sheo- 
Taj,  as  adjusted  by  the  oommissioners,  the  present 
contest  might  Have  been  avoided.  But  you  could 
not  sn^ress  your  avarice,  and  your  desire  to  retscm 
those  places ;  and  having  raurdo^  the  revenne 
officers,  a  cbmmotioti  arose,  and  war  was  waged 
for  trifles." 

"  ShooM  y«n  now  socoeed,"  he  states,  in  an- 
other part  t^  ^8  letter,  *^  in  brii^ing  our  dlfi^ 
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encei  to  su  amicable  teimiaatloa  by  the  eessitw  of 
territory,  the  ew&j,  m  the  course  t^  a  fev  yeari, 
wootd  take  poeaewioa  of  N^ptuui,  as  he  did  of  the 
amatxj  of  Tip^oo»  The  preaeot,  therefore,  it  mt 
the  tw»  ibr  treaty  and  cfmciliation,  Theac  ex- 
pedin^  ^oiUd  have  been  adopted  before  the 
mntder  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  miut  now  he 
IMMtponod  tiU  vi^ory  shall  crovo  oar  eSorta.  If 
they  wM  ^un  acoede  to  the  terms  vhidi  I  eiuil 
pa^xwe,  it  ib  veil  {  if  sot,  It  will  he  my  buaiaeu, 
with  the  favojor  t^  God  and  your  fortune,  to 
pMservie  the  intepity  oi  my  country  from  the 
)(;hn»W  to  the  Sutlt^e.  Let  me  estneat  you,  there- 
fore, never  to  inake  peace.  Fi^w^ rly,  when  aome 
Mdiaridiials  urged  the  aAoiptim  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
bdA  ctHomeroe,  I  re&sed  my  assent  to  that  mifi»«ucc, 
and  I  viU  not  aov  au&tf  the  honovr  of  my  pdace 
to  he  BuUied  by  conceasion  and  swhrnissiom.  If 
you  Are  detenaioed  ov  this  st«|},  bestov  the  hami- 
ftiaiing  office  of  u^dug  peace  on  him  vfao  &nt 
Mdviaedit" 

This  addreas  to  his  prince  was  written  in  the 
otAy  part  of  Ame»«h  Singh's  camped^  against 
jiir  ZilaTid  Ojihterisny  in  the  Kmaaoon  Hilk, 
.dnnng  urbich  jac  wieced  eqtud  valour  and  por- 
ibMtwn.  A£ttf  the  capitulation  .of  the  Fort  of 
ItmaoirB,  ^hese  he  etwunanded  in  j>erson,  he  tv- 
idved  to  JKAtman^ir,  and  there  continued  stroiur 
■<HMdy  ^idvooatiog  the  prosecution  jif  the  vru  to  the 
-JIaat,  father  than  submission  to  terms  wtuch  apr 
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peared  to  bim  calculated  to  destroy  the  iaine  and 
independence  of  the  Ghoorka  governftient. 

A  belief  that  the  Nepaul  atate  was  aii£5cieDtiy 
bombled,  and  a  knowledge  gained  from  experieaoe 
of  the  amall  value  of  the  Teraee,  a^  a  territorial 
possession,  con^bined  with  an  anxious  desire  for 
peace  on  any  conditions  that  were  safe  and  ho- 
nourable, led  tbe  GoTemor-general  to  a  conciliatory 
modification  of  the  terms  he  bad  proposed.  This 
overture  had  not  reached  Katmandur  hefore  the 
Gooroo,  who  was  tbe  principtd  n^otiator,  arrived 
from  that  coital  with  tbe  treaty  signed  as  it  before 
stood;  an  occurrence  upon  which  Lord  Hastings 
congralalated  himself,  -  as  it  gave  (be  observes) 
**  tbe  points  be  had  resolved  to  yield  more  the 
appearance  of  a  gratuitous  boon,  and  was  likely 
to  make  a  &vouraUe  impression  of  our  generosity 
upon  a  conquered  enemy." 

While  these  negotiationB  were  going  cw,  the 
advocates  for  war  bad  gained  tbe  ascondeniiy  in  tbe 
court  of  Nepaul,  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  not  only  withheld,  but  activB  preparations  were 
made  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities.-  This  conduct 
was  attributed  to  the  Wavering  counsels  of  that 
court,  its  insincerity,  and  tbe  hope  of  Rnccraslid 
resistance, 'grounded  on  the  fiulure  of  omr  former 
weak  attempts  to  penetrate  the  '  country  at  any 
part  east  of  the  Gogra.  We  may,  perhi^u,  add 
to  these  causesj  its  misconception  of  tbe  tme 
motives  of  that  moderation  which  induced  tbe 
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Governor-general  so  repeatedly  to  change  in  its 
fevour  the  terms  first  oflered  for  acceptance.  In- 
capable of  acting  on  the  same  priociples  as,  on  this 
occasion,  influenced  the  decision  of  the  British 
goremment,  or  of  taking  the  same  view  of  the 
subjects  in  dispute,  they,  no  doubt,  conceived  that 
the  spirit  of  conciliation,  shewn  by  the  Governor- 
general,  proceeded  from  some  doubt  as  to  the  saccess 
of  another  campaign.  If,  however,  they  did  enter- 
tain any  such  sentiments,  they  were  soon  undeceived. 
The  lai^  force  that  had  been  assembled  on  the 
frontier  was  placed  under  Sir  David  Ochteriony, 
who  immediately  assailed  their  mountain  barrier. 
In  the  short  space  of  one  month,  an  nnintermpted  . 
career  of  success  placed  the  Nepaulese  completely 
at  our  mercy.  The  prince  of  Nepaul  now  signed 
and  ratified  the  treaty  which  had  been  previously 
concluded  by  his  envoy.  He  was,  however,  given 
to  understand  that  his  conduct  had  dej^ived  him  of 
all  right  to  expect  those  gratuitoas  modifications 
which  the.  liberality  of  the  Eiigtish  government 
had  previously  intended. 

When  the  articles  of  the  treaty  bad  been  fully 
carried  into  execution  by  the  Nepaul  government, 
the  Goyemor-^neral  deputed  a  resident  to  Kat- 
mandur  *,  and  empowered  him,  as  an  act  of  grace 
and  consideration,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Rajah, 
so  &r  as  to  commute  the  pensions  which  it  had 
been  agreed  to  give  to  those  nobles  and  ministers 

•  The  Honourable  William  Gardiner. 
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who  suffered  from  tlw  lost  of  the  Tenee>  by  a 
retrocessioti  of  all  that  province,  with  the  exeeptum 
of  such  part  of  it  as  skirted  tfae  dorainiMu  of  t^ 
Vuder  of  Oude.  The  latter,  with  a  rfjetrict  of  ow 
own  bordering  upon  it,  was  made  over  to  the 
Vizier  as  a  compenaadtHi  for  one  etore  of  mpew 
which  he  had  lent  the  British  gwemioent  at  die 
commencemeBt  of  the  war. 

The  liberality  of  the  GoTeTiior>^eBflxaI  to  the 
Neipaulese  reeonciled,  as  &r  as  was  pouiUt^  Am 
proud  and  wariike  nation  to  that  nJtimatf  defeat 
and  loss  which  had  been  the  residtxtf  diidr  imequl 
contest  with  the  British  goremment. 

This  early  meainre  of  the  adminiatratiim  of  Locd 
Hastings  was  very  important.  It  not  oidy  pn- 
Bished  a  bold  spirit  of  aggression,  but  reduced  the 
power  <^  a  brave,  ambitioBA  race,  who,  by  spread- 
ing th^r  conquest  along  the  ranges  wthicb  stseb^ 
east  from  the  country  of  Assam,  to  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Punjab,  w<ere  rapidly  adding  to 
military  means  already  very  formidable. 

An  equal  benefit  resulted  froaa  the  iaqvessioBS 
made  over  all  India  by  cor  success;  for  the  moun- 
tains cf  Nepaal  were  oonceiped  by  the  mdve  states 
to  foim  a  barrier  of  deiisnoe  ^ida^  enresi  our  power 
could  iK)t  oveiKome- 

Objections  were  raised  to  that  policy  wUch,  at 
the  moment  when  we  were  eug^ediuA  oootest, 
requiring  the  excluuve  application  of  ibe  wbole 
force  of  the  Braigal  government,  dwpged  (as  it 
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was  alleged)  the  passive,  if  not  friendly  fe^iags  of 
seT«al  princes  and  chiefs,  into  a  spirit  of  hostilitjr, 
bj  onr  proposed  alliuice  frith  the  petty  ctates'of 
Kk^hI  and  Sagnr.  I^is,  it  wu  aaid,  could  mtt 
Itt  carried  into  execntion  without  the  certainty  of 
en  being  involved  in  host^ities,  not  only  iritk 
Sindia  and  H(Aar,  bat  with  Ameer  Khan,  waA  tU 
the  predatory  leaders;  and  it  was  argned,  dud  As 
position  we  must  take  to  protect  the  prince  of 
Bfa^anl,  uid  the  chi^  of  Sagnr,  wonU  bring  nt 
into  inunediate  coUisicm  witJbi  the  famaer.  It  was 
ijto  urged,  that  tbe  combiDatk)n  which  threatened 
the  Britbh  government  in  the  end  o£  1814,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  year  fbUowing,  when  aSkan  bad 
taken  so  im&vouTable  a  tnin  in  the  war  with 
Nepaal,  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  jea- 
lonsy  and  irritation  produced  by  onr  ill-tinnd 
Sf^Dtiations. 

To  these  argmnents  it  was  answered,  that,  under 
tbe  circnmstanceB  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  having 
declined  a  subsidiwy  alUuoce,  the  pn^oaed  measnw 
was  the  best  calenlated  to  increase  onr  means  cff 
msnring  sqccms  in  the  contest  long  anticipated 
with  die  predatory  hordes  of  Central  India;  and 
thdt  tite  ntmost  irritation  which  this  measure  conkl 
produce  woald  add  little  to  those  mudvet  wbkh 
nnst  impel  Siodia,  and  the  other  rulers  whom  we 
had  BO  severely  humbled,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
JEvniarable  opportunity  to  redeem  their  fortunes. 

It  was  added,  that  a  proceeding  which  excited 
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hopes  amongst  the  petty  princes  and  chie&  c^ 
Mahra  of  obtaining  our  protection,  most  nuse  a 
spirit  that  would,  in  all  probability,  prove  a  better 
curb  on  the  loose  govemmenta  of  the  Mahrattas, 
than  any  restraints  which,  in  the  actual  state  of 
India,  we  could  expect  as  the  result  of  our  for- 
bearance  and  moderation;  bnt,  whatever  ^fferpot 
opinions  might  be  formed  of  the  policy  (wi^  re- 
ference to  the  period)  of  entente  into  sui^  aHi- 
ances,  there  could  be  none  as  to  those  vigovous 
military  meaaares  which  the  GoTemor-general  took 
upon  this  occasion,  not  only  to  guard  our  frontios 
uid  those  of  our  allies  from  aggression,  but  to  {no* 
secute  to  their  fulfilment  any  treaties  that  might 
have  been  the  result  of  hia  negotiations. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  Nepanl  war 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms ;  iidudi,  in 
the  subsequent  year,  was  increased  by  the  reductiiHt 
of  Hatrass,  the  possession  of  a  chief*  tribittary  to 
the  Company,  who,  confiding  in  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  his  fort,  shewed  a  spirit  of  contumacy 
and  disobedience  which  it  waa  resolved  to  chastise 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  The  vicinity  of  the 
military  depdt  at  Cawnpore  enabled  a  train  of 
artillery  to  be  brought  against  this  place,  equ^  if 
not  superior,  to  any  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
India;  and  a  few  hours  of  its  tremoidoua  fire 
breached  this  boasted  fortification.  Its  demolitirai 
waa  completed  by  the  explosion  of  the  prindpal 
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magazine,  which  destroyed  almost  all  that  remained 
of  its  buildings.  Tliis  achievement,  which  was  at- 
tended with  no  loss  on  our  part,  made  a  moat 
salutary  impression,  where  it  was  much  wanted, 
en  onr  subjects  in  Hindustan,  and  also  on  all  that 
class  to  which  the  chief  of  Hatrass  bdonged. 

The  boldness  and  numbers  of  the  Pindariea 
increased  with  our  successes.  Immediately  after 
the  peace  with  Nepaul,  and  the  reduction  of  Ha- 
trass, a  strong  body  of  these  freebooters  invaded 
and  devastated  part  of  the  Madras  tenitories;  and 
'both  in  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  they  repeated 
their  incursions  in  the  Deckan,  which,  all  our  troops, 
and  those  of  the  Nixam,  could  not  protect  from 
their  merciless  ravages.  The  .Governor-general, 
confident  that  these  continually-recurring  aggres- 
sions, and  his  repeated  representations,  would  early 
draw  the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities  in 
En^and  to  the  consideration  of  this  intolerable 
evil,  limited  himself  to  a  defensive  system,  whilst 
he  proceeded  in  making  every  preparation  for  that 
early  contest  which  now  appeared  inevitable. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  India  govern- 
ment in  England  had  expressed  doubts  concerning 
the  propriety  of  our  withdrawing  from  the  alliance 
-with  Jypore,  in  1806.  Subsequent  events  had  prov- 
ed the  impolicy  of  the  measure,  and  instructions 
were  transmitted  at  the'close  of  1813,  to  take  thxt 
state  under  onr  protection,  if  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed.   The  existence  of  the  war  with  Nepaul,  when 
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these  instructions  arriTed,  led  the  sapreme  govern- 
ment to  abstain  from  acting  npon  them ;  and  thejr 
stated  to  tiie  authorities  iD  England  their  opioicoi, 
that  it  would  be  better,  for  many  reasons,  to  defer 
the  formation  of  this  connexion  tilt  it  should  become 
part  of  ^t  gen«^  arrangement  &en  in  contein- 
pkf  ion  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindaries.  When 
peace  vaa  concluded  with  Nepanl,  the  Govemor- 
general)  notwithstanding  thb  ref«%nce,  was  indaoed 
by  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  capital  of 
Jypore  was  placed  by  the  attack  of  Ameer  Kban, 
to  make  an  overture  fov  an  alliance  with  its  jMrince. 
Tlie  offer  of  this  alliance,  which  had  been  so  sedn- 
toualy  courted  when  the  British  government  with- 
held its  protection,  was  now  received  coldly ;  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  negotiations  for  its  ac- 
complishment were  protracted  in  order  that  Ameer 
Khan  might  be  induced  to  abandon  his  views,  from 
a  knowledge  that  the  Jypore  prince  could,  at  any 
moment  he  chose,  secure  the  aid  of  the  British 
government.  The  Governor-general,  disgusted  at 
such  conduct,  and  seeing  no  impending  danga-, 
deferred  the  prosecution  of  the  overture  to  the 
period  of  making  the  more  extensive  arrangements 
mentioned,  according  to  his  first  project. 

The  death  of  Ragojee  Bhonslah  (the  Rajah  of 
Nagpore),  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1816,  enabled  Lord  Hastings  to  form  .with  that 
court  die  subsidiary  alliance  which  had  been  for 
several  years  an  anxious  object  with  the  British 
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gOTeroment.  Puraeram  Bhoiuel^,  the  only  son  of 
the  deceased  prince,  thongh  conjectured  to  be  in  a 
state  of  body  and  mind  that'  disqualified  him  for 
the  active  duties  of  sovereignty,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne.  His  complete  incapacity  was  not  mani- 
£ested  till  he  was  publicly  brought  forward.  To  a 
wretched,  diseased  body,  was  added  a  weak  and  on- 
Botmd  intellect.  He  could,  therefore,  only  inherit 
the  nune  of  power.  The  substance  became  a  contest 
between  an  ambitions  chief  of  the  name  of  Dhar- 
majee  and  Appah  Sahib  (the  nephew  of  the  late^ 
and  presumptive  heir  to  the  reigning,  prince.)  A 
scene  of  active  intrigue  took  place ;  Dhimnajee 
obtained  possession  of  power;  but  he  was  in  a 
short  time  not  only  deprived  of  it,  but  made  pri- 
soner  by  A{^ah  Sahib.  ^  The  Utter  acted  with  the 
apparent  consent  of  his  cousin  Furseram,  who  .de- 
eland  puUicly  his  wish,  that  his  relation  should 
become  r^ent,  and  have  the  sole  conduct  of  public 
ai&irs. 

The  British  resident  had  been  instructed  to  act 
with  the  greatest  caution;  but  he  was  directed, 
should  the  inci^city  of  JParseram  be  completely 
proved,  and  should  Appah  Sahib  be  proved  to^be 
the  next  heir,  to  give  the  latter  his  support  aa 
regent  of  the  country.  Both  these  points  were  es- 
tablished to  his  satis&ction.  The  state  of  Pur- 
scram'a  body  and  mind  became  evident;  and  the 
son  of  the  daughter  of  the  late  prince  was  the  only 
other  near  relative.    The  Hindu  law  admits  of  no 
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iidieritaDCe  through  a  female  branch,  and  the  cfauiB» 
of  this  boy  could  have  come  in  competitioo  with 
^pah  Sahib  only  by  hia  having  been  pnbh'clj 
adopted  by  Fnrseram. 

In  this  state  of  afiairs,  the  resident  found  Inmadf 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  an  orerture  made  by  Appah 
Sabib  for  a  snbsidiary  alliance,  the  terms  of  wMch 
were  soon  settled.  The  Rajah  of  Nagpore  became 
(me  of  the  league  with  the  English,  the  Nizam, 
and  the  Paishwah,  for  the  defence  of  the  Deckan. 
The  English  agreed  to  furnish  him  witb  six  bat- 
talions and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  for  which  be  waa 
to  pay,  annually,  the  sum  of  eight  lacs  of  rxxpees, 
the  computed,  expense  of  the  extra  fieldrcharges  of 
that  force*. 

.  The  negotiation'}-  of  the  ireaty  was  kept  so 
secret  from  all  but  the  confidential  advisers  of 
Appah  Sahib,  that  others  belraiging  to  the  court  of 
Nagpore  recieived  the  first  intimation  of  its  am- 
dusion  from  the  arrival  of  the  English  tnx^s. 
The  rage  of  Nasoba  (one  of  the  piiiicipal  mi- 
nisters of  the  deceased  Rajah),  and  of  the  ladies  of 
the  palace  (including  Purseram  Bhonselah's  wife), 

*  This  small  Hubaidy  vaa  diminished  half  a  lac  of  rupees  on 
its  being  settled  (in  accordance  with  the  wieb  of  the  Gorer- 
nor-genwal),  that  a  grant  of  territory,  yieMiog  that  amornit, 
Bboald  be  changed  into  a  pecuniary  payment. 

t  All  the  circomstances  attending  the  negotiaUon  of  thn 
treaty  are  fully  stated  in  the  letter  from  the  6ovemor-ga>e- 
ral  in  council  to  the  court  of  directors)  ooder  date  the  lOtb 
July,  1S16. 
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eixeeded  all  bounds ;  but  they  asserted  that  their 
indignation  was  not  at  the  alliance,  bat  at  the  faith- 
less conduct  of  Appah  Sahib,  -vho,  when  they  com- 
bined their  influence  for  his  elevation,  had  solemnly 
proniised  to  take  no  important  measure  without 
thdr  knowledge  and  concurrence.  Their  violence 
on  this  occasion  so  alarmed  the  Rajah,  that,  fearing 
for  his  posonal  safety,  he  left  the  palace,  and  went 
to  a  hoQse  in  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
British  cantonments'. 

Id  the  actual  condition  of  India,  no  evoit  could 
he  more  fortunate  than  the  subsidiary  alliance  with 
Nagpore.  It  struck  a  serious  blow  at  the  power  of 
the  Mahrattu  confederacy;  and  though  l&ely  to  ex- 
cite the  utmost  jealousy  and  alarm,  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  princes  of  that  nation,  but  in  those  of 
Ameer  Khmi,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Pindarics,  the 
advantage  it  gave  us  in  the  position  of  our  troops, 
and  the  facility  for  all  measures,  whether  of  defence 
or  offence,  against  those  predatory  chiefs,  far  over- 
bahmced  any  bad  effects  which  could  result  from 
their  dissatisfaction. 

The  events  which  had  occurred  at  Poonah,  in 
the  three  first  years  of  Lord  Hastings's  administra- 
tion, demand  much  of  our  attention,  as  being  the 
grounds  of  those  subsequent  measures  which  have 
terminated  in  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  its 
rulers,  and  the  final  subversion  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  of  which  the  Paishwah  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head. 

Vol.  I,  SH 
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Lord  Wdlnley  (as  has  been  dtcwB)  had  deeaucd 
the  contiauanoe  of  that  {H-edatory  aystexn  iatsx- 
wcftsn  with  the  rery  existeoee  of  the  Mahratta 
fftatm  to  be  irreooseUaU^  w>t  only  with  the  pro- 
aperity  but  with  the  aaiety  of  the  BririBh  gmvra- 
BMAt  and  its  alliea ;  and  it  wa»  with  the  liew  «f 
weakening  tbe  power,  tod  eventuaUy  of  chamging 
ih«  pruRciplea  of  these  ooafedeiajted  ^nDderef% 
that  be  fbnned  ^  treaty  of  Ba^s^,  which  be 
concluded  with  a  full  contempbtton  of  all  it*  can- 
aequeneea,  both  as  they  reUted  to  the  jeaioaty  of 
other  atakes,  and  to  the  ftitmre  eondoct  of  Bajec 
Boiw,  the  leignii^  aoTereign. 

"  it  was  evidoit,'*  this  dittisgnished  noUaaain 
observed,  "  that  the  Faiahwah  had  only  eotered  iatto 
the  defenalTe  tdliaiiee  with  the  Biitiah  goTern- 
nent  heeause  his  highnesi  was  convinced,  he  hoA 
no  oth«r  way  of  recovering  any  part  of  hia  just 
amthonty,  ot  of  maintaining  tranqnilMty  in  his  eoa- 
pv*.  The  state  of  his  a&irs  taki^  a  &«oanUe 
turn,  his  hi^UKss,  supported  hy  the  sentin^tta  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Mahiatta  eax^XKCt 
voold  be  desirous  of  annnllipg  the  engagonenita  he 
had  made  with  the  British  govemment.** 

NotwitbstantUn^  theae  anttcipnftitm^  awthing 
oecon^d  far  ten  years  to  intormpt  tbe  hanaon; 
between  the  two  states.  Bajee  Haw,  secwte  fiom 
foreign  attack,  paid  great  attenticm  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  territories  and  resources  He  songhl 
(as  almost  every  mler  in  his  contBtion  would  have 
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done)  to  reduce  the  'power  and  meaiiB  of  tlroae 
military  fendatories  who,  when  the  Foonah  goveni- 
ment  was  weak>  used  to  slight  ita  orders,  and  at 
times  openly  eontenm  its  authority.  The  aid  «f 
^  ^tish  gorenunent  had  been  frequently  given 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Paishwah  :  but  in 
the  ease  of  the  Boothem  jahgeeidars,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  their  conduct  in  the  war  of  lSO@j  we 
had  been  led  ta  arbitrate  an  adjustment*  of  his 
vi^tSj  with  which  he  was  far  from  being  content. 
This  dissatia&ction,  which  was  particularly  excited 
by  his  being  obliged  to  renounce  a  groundless  claim 
of  sovereignty  over  the  petty  states  of  Kolapoorf 
and  Sovnnt  Warree,  increased  that  di^oaition  which 
he  had  manifested,  from  the  first  day  of  the  alliance, 
to  keep  up  secret  communication  with  the  Mahratta 
princes  imd  chiefs,  who  were  before  nominally  sub- 
ject to  his  power,  and  who  stiD  recognised  him,  iq 
all  forms  and  public  acts,  aa  the  head  of  the  natton. 
Such  communications  were  dixftctly  contrary  to' 
treaty,  but  as  they  were  veiled  with  that  art  which 
partkidarly  distinguishes  the  Mahrattas,  it  was  difii> 
cult  to  detect  them ;  and,  as  Itmg  as  they  #ere  not 

*'TIiu  sdjuBtment  took  place  ia  181S. 

t  time  Btata  wen  addicted  to  pnM?.  and  ia  order  to  se- 
cure OUT  trade  from  deiwedatioa,  Lord  Minto,  in  the  ^ear  IBIS,, 
compelled  them  to  enter  into  engagements,  by  which  certain 
porta  were  placed  in  our  hands,  through  the  possession  of  which 
we  were  enabled  to  prevent  their  fitting  out  Tcssela  for  piratical 
purposes,  as  they  had  d«ie  for  more  than  a  centory. 
I  SH8 
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suspected  of  having  any  dangerona  tendency,  they 
were  viewed  with  great  toleration,  and  reirer<-ed  as 
much  to  the  inveteracyof  habit  and 'desire  of  main- 
taining his  personal  importance,  as  to  any  deliberate 
design  against  the  iiiAuence  and  power  of  the 
British  goTeminent. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Bi^ee  Row,  from  the 
first  day  of  his  restoration  to  power  in  1803,  pm- 
Bned  a  systematic  coarse  haviag  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the,  British  power,  or  at  least  the 
complete  emancipation  of  himself  from  its  aotho- 
rity.  He  had,  no  donbt,  the  dispositioin  at  all  idmes 
to  efkct  snch  objects  ;  bat  it  required  the  establiriied 
influence  of  bad  advisers,  and  the  concurrence  of 
events  favourable  to  their  purposes,  to  make  him 
act  the  conspieuous  part  which  he  did  fbr  thdr 
attainment.  This,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we 
must  draw  from  his  character.  He  was  bold  in 
intrigue,  but  cowardly  in  action,  and,  conaeqaently, 
bis  ambition,  though  great,  was  kept  in  check  by 
his  fears.  The  collision'of  these  qualities  produced 
a  conflict  in  his  mind  which  continually  exposed 
him  to  the  designs  of  worthless  favourites ;  and  he 
at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  wicked  of  men,  who,  acting  upon  «  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  character,  gained  a^cmuplete 
ascendency  over  this  unfortunate  prince,and  led  him, 
step  by  step,  through  crime,  treachery,  and  war,  to 
bjs  downfal. 

Trimbuckjee  DingUa  was  originally  a  menial  ser- 
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Taut ;  hia  first  step  to  &Tour  is  ailinned  to  have 
been  the  promineBt  part  he  acted  in  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery which  disgraced  the  palace  of  his  master, 
to  whom  he.  recommended  himself  by  being  the 
ready  instrumeut  to  promote  the  gratification  of  his 
sensual  pleasures.  He  was  first  brongfat  forward, 
as  an  ostensible  minister,  in  1814 :  but  his  rise  was 
so  rapid  that  in- a  few  months  he  had  no  rival ;  and, 
to  complete  the  influence  he  had  obtained  by  his 
nomination  to  the  command  of  the  contingent 
troops  (called  out  in  the  end  of  that  year),  he  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  intercourse  with  the 
British  resident,  who  observed,  from  the  moment 
that  Bajee  Row  committed  his  affairs  to  this  bold 
and  had  man,  so  decided  a  change  of  tone  and  mea- 
sures, such  arrogant  language,  and  undisguised  am- 
bition, that  he  foretold,  at  a  very  early  period,  its 
probable  effects  upon  the  alliance  between  the  two 
states. 

The  English  government  had,  in  1812,  conclnded 
a  subsidiary  alliance  with  Annnd  Row  Gnickwar,  the 
prince  of  Baroda''  This  Mahratta  chief  had  been, 
like  the  rest,  a  nominal  d^>endant  of  the  Paishwah ; 
but  while  an  article  of  the  treaty  rendered  him  for 
the  future  independent  of  that  prince,  we  bound 
ourselves  to  arbitrate  a  settlement  of  all  disputes 
and  unadjusted  accounts  between  tfae  two  states. 

This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Basaein* 
in  which  we  pledged  ourselves  to  the  Paishwah,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  bad  before  done  to  Anund 
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Bow  Guickwar.  For  twdve  years  diere  bad  been 
no  appeal  to  our  arbitrationi  and,  in  this  cas^  as 
in  tire  disputes  between  the  Paishwafa  and  th« 
Nizamj  wbenever  we  luid  ^tifered  oor  aiediati«i 
to  Bajee  Row,  he  luid  dedisted  it.  But  dFcnin-' 
rtancea  ocoured  at  this  period  to  change  this 
feding,  as  £u-  as  rdated  to  the  conrt  of  BarodiL 
The  prince  of  that  state  had  for  ten  years  rented 
die  half  of.  the  Soubah  of-  Abmedabad  from  the 
Paishwab;  and  when  the  lease  expired,  it  was 
of  conseqaenc^  both  to  him  and  the  £ngUdL 
govemnrent  (for  teasons  connected  with  the  peace 
f^  the  country),  that  it  ahonld  be  renewed.  Every 
offer  was  made,  and  all  fidr  inflnenoe  waa  used  te 
eflect  the  renewal,  but  in  Tfun.  Trimbndqee  was 
put  in  possession  of  the  tesnmed  territory.  The 
deputy,  whom  he  soit  to  mai^ge  it,  mstantly 
ciMninenced  intrigues,  of  which  the  early  result 
was  an  anxiety  expressed  on  the  part  of  B^ee 
Row  and  his  minister,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
daims  with  the  court  of  Baroda  mig'ht  be  immedi- 
ately made  -,  but  tius,  it  was  urged,  could  never 
be  accomplished  in  a  satia&cCory  manner,  unless 
Oongadhur  Shastree  (the  minister  of  the  €rnidk- 
war)  came  to  Poonah.  To  this  ther«  seemed  no 
objection,  except  the  mailed  repugnance  (^  Gim~ 
gadhra-  himself,  whidi  was  at  last  ovetcome  by  tfe 
solicitation  of  the  British  government,  and  by  their 
express  guarantee  for  his  safety  nt^ile  at  a  comt 
to  wliidi  he  knew  he  was  peiBonaUy  obnoziooi. 
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Tb.e  daims  of  {be  Paisfawah  on  [Ae  GuickwKr 
were  very  great,  and  Ibdr  settlement  would,  laeiet 
any  cummstances,  have  been  a  matter  of  mndi 
perpleutyi  but  it  boihi  appeared  tliat  diffioUtiei 
were  iacreased,  for  the  attainmeat  of  ofagects  to 
which  the  adjustment  of  accoaiuts  was  oidy  a 
•econdary  oonaidnxdon.  The  attac^zoctit  of  Owi~ 
gadhur  Sbutree  to  the  En^^h  govenuneat  was 
decided,  and  he  was,  therefore,  a  bar  to  all  intariguca 
at  fieroda  against  thai:  power.  A  plan,  the  object 
(^  which  was  eitker  to  gam  him  over  to  tibe 
Pushwah's  iaterests,  or  to  effect  his  removal  from 
office,  socm  develop*^  itseif.  The  first  occurence 
that  attracted  attoitioB  waa  the  Budden  abearance 
«Dd  favouraUe  reception  att  Poomdi  of  two  ag^its, 
v^  came  on  the  part  o£  Setaram,  an  ex-mntistoF 
of  the  Guickwar  prinoe,  whose  mtrigoes  had  beea 
Sbt  yean  directed  to  regain  his  former  station, 
from  whkh  be  had  been  exdnded  through  t^ 
influence  of  the  English  government.  Hie  Biitish 
rendent  rem<m8trated  against  a  proceeding  oti  /the 
part  of  the  Paishwah  so  contrary  to  his  treaties 
witli  bodi  states,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  his 
gOTemaent,  and  tluit  of  Baroda,  should  have  ■« 
direct  intercourse  or  intraference  with  each  dther  j 
bat  Tranbnclgee,  who  was  aU--powerfal  at  this 
^ramemt,  assumed  his  usnai  insolent  tcm^  aiid 
ipf^e  of  Ihe  Gnidcwar  as  a  vassal  of  Bajee  Row, 
whose  feudatory  condition  could  iK>t  be  changed 
by  any  engagement  he  conttact^  with  anotbai: 
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power.  Iliis  assumption  was  denied  in  ihe  most 
decided  manner.  The  Palshwah  was  called  npon 
to  renoonce  all  right  of  interference  with  the 
Gnickwar  govemment,  and,  '  at  the  same  time, 
distinctly  told,  that,  nntU  he  did  so  in  the  moat 
formal  manner,  we  could  not  arbitrate  betwetm 
the  two  states.  He  was  farther  informed,  that 
the  two  agents  of  Setaram  most  be  given  up,  or 
at  least  disconntenaaced,  and  dismissed  as  ofienders 
against  the  established  goTemment  of  Baroda. 
The  resident  concluded  these  demands  by  stating, 
that,  unless  this  were  complied  with,  Gungadhnr 
Shastree  must  instantly  return  to  Guzetat, 

This  proceeding  greatly  disconcerted  B^ee  Row 
and  his  minister,  who  immediately  changed  thdr 
ccHidact  towards  Gungadhur'Shastree,  and  so  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  -conciliating  him,  that  he 
entreated  the  resident  to  allow  him  to  remain,  as 
he  saw  some  prospect  of  an  amicable  settlement 
without  the  interference  of  the  British  govem- 
mrat.  This  leave  was  readily  granted,  and  a 
satisfectory  adjustment  was  brongfat  to  the  point 
of  concliisiou  by  the  Paiahwah's  acquiescence  in  a 
proposition  made  by  Gungadhur,  that  the  former 
should  receive  a  territory  T&laed  at  seven  lacs  oi 
nqiees  per  annom,  in  lien  of  all  clums.  No 
arrangement  could  be  more  Javonrable  to  the 
Gnickwar  prince,  whose  debts  to  the  Faishwah 
were  very  heavy :  nevertheless  hi?  dislike  to  cede 
land  made  him  reject  it. 
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Wbile  this  negotiation  yms  pending,  Gnngadhnr 
Shastree  was  courted  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner. He  was  ^tinguished  on  every  occasion  by 
Bajee  Row.  He  was  the  chosen  intimate  of 
Trimbnckjee.  Offers  were  believed  to  have  been 
made  to  him  of  high  office  at  Foonah ;  and  to 
cement  this  new  iriendship,  a  marriage  was  pro- 
posed between  his  son  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the 
Paiflfawab.  The  latter  arrangement  had  proceeded 
s6  far,  that  Bajee  Row,  in  order  to  complete'  it, 
took  his  fiimily  on  tfae  pilgrimage  to  Nassack, 
accompanied  by  the  Gnickwar  minister  and  tfae 
British  resident. 

When  Gnngadhnr  Shastree  received  the  refusal 
of  his  prince  to  the  proposed  cession  of  territory,' 
be  did  not  at  once  inform  Bajee  Row  of  this  rer 
jection  of  the  moderate  proposition  that  had  been 
nwde,  but  had  recourse  to  evasions.  At  the  same 
time,  be  continued  by  frivolous  pretexts,  to  delay 
the  marriage  of  hia  aon,  which  he  desired  Bhould 
not  take  place,  unless  he  could  bring  the  negotia^ 
tian  with  which  be  was  intrusted  to  a  fevourable 
terminalion.  The  real  state  of  afiairs  was,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered,  and  the  apparent  slight  of 
the  prince's  alliance  was  aggravated  by  Guugadhur 
revising  to  allow  the  females  of  his  family  to  visit 
the  wife  of  B^ee  Row,  on  acconnt  of  the  noto- 
rious licentioosness  which  prevailed  in  the  palace  of 
that  sovereign. 

Dist^ointed  intrigue,  rejected  friendship,  slight' 
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ed.  fam^  aUiance,  and  -open  censure  of  his  conduct, 
by  a  man  of  inferior  rank,  were  crimes  tiiat  ao 
prince  could  be  expected  mwily  to  fiorgive ;  sad 
dkongfa  ontward  appearances  were  still  preserved, 
these  aSeAca  lankled  in  Bajee  Rov's  mind,  vhiti^ 
it  is  probable,  was  only  soothed  at  the  moment  fay 
TrimbvdEJee  promising  him  fidi  revenge  at  a  more 
eoavenient  «pptNtuntty.  Th»  httter,  no  doafat^ 
partook  of  hia  master's  feelings,  and  was,  with  jus- 
tice, Tery  indignant  at  being  made  accesaory  to  aa 
insidt  on  the  honour  of  his  priaoe  by  the  rapture  of 
the  proposed  marriage.  To  these  feelingi  we  must 
ascribe  the  assassination  of  Gungadhnr  Shastice. 
That  event  took  place  a  monA  afterwards,  at  the 
holy  city  of  Ponderpore*,  to  wfcich  place  Bajee 
Row  earnestly  solicited  die  Shastree  to  acconqiany 
him.  llie  day  after  his  arrival,  he  was  pressed  by 
Trimbnckjee  to  join  him  at  the  pagoda,  to  pay  hi* 
devotions.  This  invitation  he  twice  declined ;  but 
on  being  urged  the  third  time  he  went.  Wheu 
prayers  were  ended,  he  left  Trimbuckjee  at  Ae 
shrine ;  font  had  only  proceeded  a  few  paces  on  his 
return  when  some  assassins,  who  rushed  out  <tf 
the  temple  where  Trimbuckjee  vemai&ed,  speedfly 
peipetrated  the  murder,  cmd  ran  bltdk.  No  inv«»- 
tigation  took  place  regsrditig  this  atrDcioos  act: 
■  The  only  care  of  the  Ptushwah  and  IVhnbuckjee 

"A  town  in  the  province  of  fiejapore,  eighty-six  miles  frram 
Poo&Bli.  The  Brahmins  assert  that  not  only  the  town  but  the 
lands  around  it  are  holy. 
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aeeaed  to  be  for  tbeir  own  mfety ;  axti  to  secure 
this,  every  precaution  wu  oaed  wbidi  idarm  or 
coDscioflBiiess  of  ^oilt  could  Biggest. 

Independently  of  the  circomstttnces  hete  detafle^ 
the  guilt  of  Trimbodcjee  was  establit^ed  by  fiirther 
evidence,  the  character  of  vrhidi  is  deecnbed  by  tht 
restdent  as  ''irresistibly  conchisive:"  but  so  re^ 
monstrance  would  induce  fi^ee  Row  either  to  seine 
him  or  the  two  agents  of  S^taratn,  who  were  aiaa 
implicated.  This,  however,  Wtts  an  ocoanon  on 
which  only  one  course  could  be  pumied ;  for  wliat- 
evBr  offences  Gnnga^mr  migitt  (have  ooounitted 
in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  and  connexionti  in 
which  he  became  entao^ed,  his  person  was  imder 
ihe  specific  guarantee  of  the  Briti^  nation,  and 
the  Tuidication  of  its  honour  demanded  strong  and 
decided  measnrea.  These  were  taken,  and  Bt^ee 
Row  was  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  presence  of 
the  British  subsidiary  force  at  his  capital,  first  to 
imprison,  and  afterwards  to  deliver  up  his  Avoorita, 
having  been  previously  assured  that,  on  his  diring 
so,  no  further  measure  wcrald  be  adopted  conoera'- 
ing  the  murder.  The  fact,  was,  tiiat  there  was 
every  gronnd  to  conclude  that  Trimbuclgee  had 
acted  tm  this  occasion  with  the  knowledge  and  by 
the  aathority  of  his  prince ;  but  there  was  no  wish 
to  gronnd  any  proceeding  upon  this  suspicion.  It 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  oblige  Bajee  Row  td 
abandon  a  worthless  iavourite,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  raised  the  British  reputetion 
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thronghout  India ;  for  whatever  might  have  seemed, 
under  other  circumstances,  harsh  in  its  conduct  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  Mahratta  enqtire,  was  deem- 
ed lenity,  from  a  geoeral  convictioii  that  he  shared 
the  g^ilt  of  his  minister  in  the  sacrilegioos  crime 
of  murdering,  within  the  precincts  of  a  holy  shrine, 
a  Brahmin  of  high  rank,  who  added  to  the  right 
of  protection  which  he  shoold  hare  derived  from 
his  caste  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  an  accre- 
dited minister  of  another  state. 

Bajee  Row  could  not  bat  feel  severely  the  degra- 
dation he  had  brought  upon  himself;  and  he  «p- 
pears  to  have  been  stimulated,  rather  than  deterred, 
by  what  had  passed,  to  a  perseverance  in  his  in- 
trigues againat  the  British  government.  His  agmts 
were  more  active  ihsai  ever  at  the  diferent  Mah- 
ratta courts;  and  documents,  discovered  both  at 
that  period  and  since,  prove  that  his  object  at  this 
moment  was,  to  form  a  general  combination  of  the 
Mahratta  states  to  subvert  our  power.  These 
intrigues,  according  to  the  subsequent  confeauon 
of  Trimbuckjee,  had  commenced  before  Gungadhnr 
Shastree  came  to  Poonah.  Tbey  were  now,  how- 
ever, prosecuted  with  increased  eagerness ;  bat  the 
Faishwah,  sensible  the  master-spirit  was  wanting, 
continued  to  urge  the  resident  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  to  release  his  iavoorite.  This  was,  how- 
ever, firmly  refused,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  such 
fruitless  solicitations,  the  Govemor-geqeral  wrote 
to  Bajee  Row,  that  his  request  could  never  l)e 
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granted:  but  the  art  and  boldneas  of  the  pristmer, 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  cantion  in  ihoae  who  had 
'charge  of  him,  accomplished  what  the  entreaties  of 
bis  prince  had  Jailed  to  do.  He  had  been  lodged 
in  what,  afterwards,  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
insecure  prison  in  the  Fort  of  Tannah,  wMch  is 
separated  only  by  a  n&rrow  passage  of  the  sea  fJFom 
the  Faishwah's  territories.  The- consequence  was, 
that,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  sentry,  he 
passed  the  rampart  by  means  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  escape,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

Trimbockjee  escaped  in.September,  1816,  daring 
the  season  of  the  rains,  and  for  three  months  re- 
mained perfectly  concealed.  The  Paisbwab,  aware 
of  the  suspicion  that  must  attach  to  himself,  exerted 
all  Ms  art  to  satisfy  the  resident,  and  through  himj 
the  Governor-general,  that  be  was  not  -only  igno- 
rant of  the  ex-minister*s  place  of  concealment,  but 
that  he  had  repented  of  bis  past  conduct,  and  was 
desirous  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  British 
govermnent.  He  seemed  anxious  to  be  associated 
in  the  plans  (then  in  progress)  against  the  Pin- 
daries.  He  made  a  parade  of  sending  orders  tO' 
his  agent  with  Sindia,  to  abstain  from  all  comma- 
nlcations,  except  such  as  related  to  his  possessionis 
in  Hindustan,  and  he  professed  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  very  moderate  compensation  of  six  lacs  of 
rupees  for  his  claims  upon  the  Guickwar.  This 
apparent  change  of  sentiments  was  referred  to  his 
known  caution  and  timidity.  These  qualities,  bow- 
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ever,  were  expected  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  his 
fiitare  acta,  and  his  present  professions,  were,  in 
cOBseqnence,  met  with  cordiality.  The  tcme  of 
Ltad  Hastings's  letter  to  Bajee  Row*,  at  this  joac- 
tore,  is  considerate  and  friendly,  and  shews  that, 
sp  to  this  period,  great  hopes  were  entertused 
that  his  good  sense  would  prevail,  and  with- 
hold him  from  a  course,  which  nnist  terminate  in 
hit  rtns.  These  esEpectations,  however,  vrere  cont- 
|detely  tUs^^xHated.  It  was  discovered  that  Trim- 
backjee  was  on  the  Mahadeo  Hills  collecting  troops  ; 
that  Bajee  Row,  who,  with  apparent  zeal  in  Ae 
cans^  had  called  upon  us  to  take  measwea  to  re- 
press die  expected  insurrection,  was  actually  in 
doM  league  and  correspondence  with  him;  and 
that  he  was,  in  Jact,  the  principal  promoter  (^  a 
lebeUian  ostensibly  against  his  own  government. 

The  establishment  of  the  above  facts  •f',  and  the 
more  inftortant  ones  that  the  I^shwafa  was  pre- 
paring for  war,  by  removing  his  tressares  from 
Poonah,  repairing  and  garrisoning  bia  forts,  col- 
lecting bis  adherents,  and  levying  troops  in  every 
directicm,  fcNrced  the  English  government  to  the 
adoptitm  of  strong  measures  for  its  own  security. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Govemftf-general,  in  council, 
that  Bajee  Row  had  violated  his  engagemmts,  and 

*  Under  date  the  17tli  of  January,  1817. 

t  The  series  of  facta  by  which  Bajee  Row'i  doable  conduct 
OB  thb  occasioD  is  proved,  are  &lly  given  in  the  official  letter* 
from  the  resident  at  Poonah  (under  date  tlie  $th  and  14tli  of 
April*  iai7). 
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placed  himself  in  the  relation  of  an  enemy.  View- 
ing bin  in  this  Ught,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  tme 
of  three  measores. — ^Tbe  first,  suf^sing  he  should 
go  to  extremes,  was  to  make  war  upon  him  and 
occnpy  hia  country  in  the  name  of  the  Bntish 
^venuBe&t. — ^The  second,  to  dethrone  him  and 
place  his  hrother  Chumnajee  upon  the  throne.—^ 
The  third,  to  compel  him  to  give  na  aatiaftctian  for 
his  put  conduct,  and  aacnrity  for  the  futore,  by  a 
new  treaty,  which  ahonid  increase  our  means  of 
cbe^ciBg  those  dangero  by  which  we  had  been  so 
recently  threatened  throogh  his  weak  and  treach- 
erona  |»oceeding>*. 

This  last  waa the  measure  adopted;  and,  after  s<Hne 
■egotiations  and  military  moTements  not  necessary 
to  be  detailed,  Bajee  Row  (who  had  been  obUged 
to  place  some  of  his  strongest  forts  in  our  posses- 
sion, as  a  prdiminary  to  any  arrangements  that 
left  him  on  the  throne)  was  reduced  to  the  ahema- 
tivd  of  eidier  hazarding  an  immediate  contest,  Iw 
which  he  was  not  pfepared,  or  of  signing  the  treaty 
dictated  to  him  by  the  British  govemm^tt.  After 
a  seycfe  struggle,  in  which  shame,  fear,  pride,  and 
despair,  had  alternate  sway  aver  his  irrestJute  mind, 
he  put  his  nam^  on  the  18th  of  Jane,  to  a  treaty, 
of  wluefa  the  priBcip^  articles  were  :— 

-  *  Pot  a  ftali  Btaterdent  of  Lord  Hutin^'  sentimeiits  and 
axAexs  OQ  this  occcaiion,  vide  Printed  papers,  Mahratta  and 
I^nddrie  War,  p.  109. 
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"  The  denunciation  of  Trimbockjee  as  die  mnr- 
dcrer  of  Gungadhur  Shastree,  and  a  rebel;  and  the 
snnender  of  his  fiunily  as  hostages  to  the  Britisb 
goremmait. 

'^  An  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Faishwah, 
to  ccmsider  the  Mahxatta  confederacy,  of  which  be 
was  nominal  head,  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  rights  and  claims  which  be  had,  in  that 
character,  over  the  rulers  and  chie&  beyoud  the 
limits  of  his  personal  dominions. 

*'  The  (x>mmutation  of  the  I^ushwah's  danns  on 
the  Goidcwar,  for  the  annual  sum  of  four  lacs  of 
mpees ;  and  the  cession  to  the  Company  of  turibHy 
equal  to  pay  and  maintain  that  contingent  *  which 
it  had  a  right,  from  former  engagements,  to  require 
irom  the  Paishwah. 

"  The  cession  to  the  Company  of  the  fortress  of 
Abmednagor,  in  the  Deckan,  and  o£  all  the  personal 
possessions  of  the  Paishwah  in  Malwa  and  Hin- 
dustan. The  lease,  in  perpetuity,  for  the  snm  of 
four  lacs  and  a  half,  of  the  Paishwah's  share  of 
Ahmedabad." 

The  southern  Jahgeerdara  were  by  this  engage- 
ment rendered,  more  dependant  on  the  British  go- 
vernment than  on  the  Paishwah,  though  the  ]atter 
still  continued  their  national  head.  Some  of  their 
lands,  of  which  Bajee  Row  had  taken  possession, 
were  restored;  and  the  whole  of  the  Jabgeer  of 

"  The  strength  of  this  conthtgent  bad  heen  fixed  by  «  fonner 
treaty. 
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Bastea,  which  had  been  resumed,  wag,  at  the  recom- 
meodatioD  of  the  English  government,  given  back 
to  that  once  powerful  Mahratta  family. 

The  character  of  this  treaty*  will  be  mistaken,  if 
it  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mea- 
sure which  the  government  thought  itself  under 
the  necessity  of  compelling  the-Paishwah  to  adopt, 
that  it  might  avert  local  danger,  and  deprive  a 
prince,  who  had  evinced  so  hostile  a  disposition,  of 
a  portion  of  that  power  which  he  was  likely  to  em- 
ploy in  counteracting  or  opposing  the  plans  then  in 
progress  for  the  destmction  of  the  Pindaries. 

Bajee  Row  had  been  considered  and  treated  as  an 
enemy,  and  be  bad  been  subdued  into  acquiescence 
by  military  operations,  not  by  negotiations.  He  had 
been  discomfited  without  a  battle ;  and  tbough  it 
would  have  been  impolitic  to  embarrass  the  whole 
plan  of  operations  by  precipitating  a  war  with  this 
prince,  all  hopes  of  his  being  restored  to  a  feeling  of 
friendship  towards  the  British  nation  were  at  an  end. 
Bnt  it  was  still  expected  that  his  fears,  increased  as 
they  were  by  the  severe  lesson  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, might  operate  as  a  check  upon  further  trea^ 
chery ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  instead  of  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  regain  his  territory  by  a  rupture 
with  the  English  government,  he  might  be  induced 
to  seek  that  object  by  the  more  easy  path  of  doing 

*  RaUfied  by  the  Governor-General,  on  the  Sth  of  July, 
IftlT. 
Vol.  I.  8  I 
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his  duty  as  a  faithful  confederate  in  the  projected 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  predatory  system. 
To  encourage  him  in  such  a  line  of  conduct^  his  per- 
formance of  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  was 
early  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  hill  forta 
which  he  had  given  in  pledge ;  and  every  effort  vas 
made  to  satisfy  him  that  thp  British  government 
voold  rejoice  if  his  future  conduct  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  benefits  upon  an  ally 
whom  they  had  once  prized  so  highly,  and  whom 
they  had  been  reluctantly  forced  to  treat  as  an 
enemy. 

The  consequence  of  the  treaty  with  -  Bajee  Row 
was,  the  negotiation  of  a  supplementary  engage' 
mcnt  with  the  Gnickwar,  to  whom  the  events  at 
Poonah  were  attended  with  the  greatest  benefits,  as 
all  the  claims  of  the  Paisbwah  were  compounded 
for  the  comparatively  trifling  sum  of  four  lacs  per 
annum.  The  object  of  a  new  settlement  with  the 
court  of  Baroda  was,  to  effect  such  a  change  in  oar 
relations  as  would  benefit  both  states,  and  put  an 
end  to  those  recurring  discussiona  and  difi^rencefi 
among  local  officers,  resulting  from  governments, 
administered  on  very  opposite  principles,  having 
mixed  territories  and  claims  upon  tributaries.  The 
negotiation  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object  was 
protracted  till  November,  1817,  when  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  which  adjusted  all  points  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  by  mutual  cessions  of  rights  and  inter- 
changes of  lands.    The  most  important  stipulations 
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were  those  which  gave  to  the  British  governmeDt 
the  poasesaion  of  the  city  of  Ahmedabad*.  ~ 
■  The  mal-administratioa  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude, 
U  h  iovolved  onr  reputation  in  the  employmait  of 
oar  military  force  to  sopport  his  authority,  called 
forth  the  strongest  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Hastings,  who,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
India,  urged  that  prince  bj  4very-  argomoit  to 
reform  a  system-  oppressive  to  fail  tnbjects;  but 
on  the  failure  of 'tideae' remonstrances,  he  hesitated 
St  an  interference  with  the  Vizier's  intemallgoveni^ 
ment,  since  this,  however  called  for  by  his  conduct> 
and  justifiable  by  the  tirms  of  existing  treaties^ 
might  have  alienated  the  mind  of  an  ally,  whose  cor- 
diality  and  good  feeling  were,  at  the  moment,  of 
consequence  to  the  success  of  his  general  plans 
for  the  tranquillity  of  India. 

The  Vizier  had  contributes  a  loan  of  two  crore 
of  rupees  to  our  resources  for  carrying  on  the  wot 
against  Nepaul,  on  the  termination  of  which  ■ 
treaty  was  concluded,  commuting  half  of  this  debt^ 
for  the  cession  of  the  districts  of -Khyraghur  and 
other  lands  conquered  from  the  Nepaulese,  conti- 
guous to  his  highness's  territories.  The  interest  of 
the  other  half  of  this  amount  was  appropriated  for 
pensions,  chargeable  on  the  Vizier's  revenues,  but 
for  the  regular  payment  of  which  the  English  go- 

•  TUa  city  was  tlie  Mahommedan  capital  of  OuzcFat.  It  is 
BiCuated  on  the  banks  of  a  Small  navigalile  river,  whjcli  fall* 
into  the  aea  near  the  city  of  Cambay . 

8  13 
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Ternment  was  gQarantec.     This  arrangement  put  an 
end  to  frequeht  and  unpleasant  discussions.. 

The  progress  of  evoits  in  India  had  for  sojne 
years  been  very  anxiously  watched  by  die  Indian 
gOTemment  in  England.  The  necessity  of  an  effort 
to  suppress  that  predatory  system' which  was  every 
day  gaining  strength,  was  admitted,  bnt  the  mode 
.  by  which  this  end  was  to  be  accomplished  pre^ 
sehted  a  very  serious  difficulty.  Lord  Minto  had 
made  frequent  refereqces  to  the  government  in 
England  upon  this  subject  * ;  and  Lord  Hastings,  in 
a  despatch,  to  the  secret  conuuittee'}-,  urgently 
pressed  this  danger  upon  tbeir  attention.  Speaking 
of  the  arrangements  made  to  guard  against  the  ex-r 
cesses  of  the  Pindaries,  be  observed  j  "  They  will, 
of  course,  be  renewed  on  the  return  of  the  season, 
in  which  the  country  will  be  again  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  predatory  incursions,  and  must  he  annu- 
ally resorted  to  until  some  great  and  comprehensive 
system  of  measores  can  be  formed  and  accomplished, 
for  pntting  down  the  evil  agtdnst  which,  they  are 
meant  to  guard." 

•  A  letter,  under  date  the  Snd  October,  1812,  from  tke 
Clovernor-general  in  Coimcit  to  the  Secret  Committee,  after 
JetciibioK  Bome  defensive  meaaurea,  renuu-ks,  "  We  are 
■ensiblei  however,  all  these  measures  and  arrangementa  are 
but  palliatives,  and  we  cannot  but  contemplate  the  necefisily, 
at  lome  fnture  time,  of  undertaking  a  system  of  political  and 
Bulitary  operations  calculated  to  strike  at  the  root  of  ibis 
great  and  increasing  eTil>"  &c.  &c. 

t  Under  date  the  30th  of  May,  ISU. 
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The  Governor-general  had  not  formeil  the  al- 
liance with  the  court  of  Nagpore,  till  that  measure 
had  received,  by  anticipation,  the  approbation  of 
the  authorities  in  England.  In  the  war  with 
Nepaul,  and  in  the  negotiations  at  Poonah,  he  had 
acted  withont  orders,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  an  immediate  vindication  of  the 
insulted  honour  of  the  British  government,  and 
of  providing  against  proximate  dangers*.  In 
points,  however,  on  which  delay  did  not  appear 
hazardous.  Lord  Hastings  had  desired  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities  at  home;  but  this,  for  many 
reasons,  was  not  easily  obtained.  Independently 
of  a  calculation  of  the  changes  which  are  hkely  to 
occur  in  such  questions,  before  an  answer  can  be 
(■etumed,  the  salutary  prejudice  which  exists  in 
England  against  wars  in  India ;  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  which  prescribe  the  policy  to 
be  observed  towards  the  native  states ;  and  the 
responsibility  attached  to  the  ministers  for  all 
acts  which  they  originate  or  direct,  render  it  a 
much  more  satisfactory  task  for  them  to  approve 
and  support  those  measures  of  indispensable  ne-. 
cessity,  which  local  circumstances  lead  a  Governor- 
general  to  adopt,  than  to  take  the  responsibility 
upon  themselves  by  issuing   instructions  for  his 

*  Id  the  letter  from  the  Sapreme  Ch>TeniiDent  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  lOth  July,  1S1B.  It  is  assumed,  that  the  policy 
of  a  sQliBidiary  alliance  vtth  Nagpore,  had  been  distincdy 
recogni^d  by  (he  court 
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gnidance,  w  {^ving  to  his  intended  measures  the 
authority  of  their  previous  vanction. 

These  causes  had  for  some  time  prevented  the 
tnownission  of  definite  orders  to  India,  on  the 
mbject  of  the  Pindarieff;  but  an  account  of  the 
inroads  made  by  them  into  the  Company's  teirito- 
ries  in  1816,  with  a  detul  of  the  atrocities  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  satisfied  the  authorities* 
in  En^and,  that  to  hesitate  any  longer  in  sanction- 
ing  the  punishment  of  such  aggressitniE^  would 
be  a  dereUction  of  the  first  duty  of  a  government, 
the  protection  of  its  sul^ecta.  In  consequraice  of 
this  feeling,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council -f-,  fully  authorizing  snch  pro- 
ceedings as  might  be  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  this  intolerable  evil.  In  this  despatch,  after 
dvelling  v^n  the  atrocides  committed  by  the 
Pmdaries  in  their  irnqition  into  the  tetritories  of 
Fort  St.  Geoi^e,  and  their  safe  retreat  with  their 
plunder,  the  Secret  Committee  {  observed,  "  our 
instiHictions  of  the  39th  of  September,  1815,  as 
well  as  tbrae  we  have  recently  issued,  discouraged 
plaBi  of  general  confederacy,  Mid  of  offensive  ope- 

«  Ifr.  Cannitig  was,  «t  this  period,  Presidwt  of  the  Bowrd 
of  ControL 

t  Under  date  16tli  September,  1616. 

t  This  despatch,  tfaouffb  truutnitted  by  the  Secret  Con- 
mitteo,  ms,  in  reality,  that  of  the  Board  of  CoatronL  For 
Ae  relative  powers  of  these  two  part*  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, vide  vol.  ii.  chap,  ix. 
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rations  against  the  Pindarics,  either  with  a  view  to 
their  utter  extirpation,  or  in  anticipation  of  an 
apprehended  danger ;  but  they  were  not  intended 
to  restrain  your  lordship  in  the  exercise  of  your 
judgment  and  discretion  upon  any  occasion  where 
actual  war  upon  our  territories  might  be  c(Hnt 
menced  by  any  body  of  marauders ;  and  where  the 
lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  might  call 
for  efficient  protection.  We  think  it,  however, 
due  to  your  lordship,  pot  to  lose  an  instant  iu 
conveying  to  you  an  explicit  assurance  of  our 
approbation  of  any  measures  which  you  may  have 
authorized  or  undertaken,  not  only  for  repelling 
invasions,  bnt  for  pursuing  and  chastising  the 
invaders." 

After  offering  some  remarks  and  opinions  upon 
the  various  modes  in  which  the  Govenor-genera) 
might  deem  it  politic  and  wise  to  punish  past 
a^^ession,  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  future 
evils,  this  letter  concludes  with  the  following  obser- 
vations and  instructions. — 

"  We  entertain  confident  hopes,  that  in  the 
event  of  another  attack,  you  will  be  enabled  so  to 
deal  with  the  perpetrators,  as  effectually  to  prevent 
its  repetition.  The  dreadfiil  criultiea  which,  we  are 
informed,  were  committed  by  these  freebooters  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  have  excited  onr 
warmest  indignation. 

"  To  protect  those  peaceful  inhabitants  against 
such  outrages  is  a  duty  which  no  apprehnuum 
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of  inconvenience*  can  justify  us  in  leaving  un-' 
performed. 

"  Whilst  we  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on  your 
fx>ustai)tly  keeping  in  mind  our  general  system  of 
abstinence  from  any  avoidab|,e  hostilities,  we  wish 
that  you  should  understand  us,  as  distinguisMng 
between  -a  plan  of  p(Jicy  essentially  warlike,  or 
directed  to  objects  of  remote  and  contingent  advan~ 
tage,  and  a  vigorous  exertion  of  military  power  in 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  British  name, 
and  in  defence  of  subjects  who  look  to  ns  for 
protection." 

This  clear  and  decided  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  Indian  administration  in  England 
reached  Lord  Hastings  at  the  end  of  March,  1817 ; 
and  bis  lordship  immediately  determined  to  adopt 
every  preparatory  measure  for  the  rediiction  of  the 
Pindaries. 

The  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
were  called  into  the  field ;  and,  though  the  Governor- 
general  wished  to  limit  his  military  operations  to 
the  destruction    of  freebooters,    he  prepared  the 

•  Before  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  the  GoTemor-^eneral, 
in  conncii,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  I£tb  December,  1816,  had 
stated  th«ir  opinion  (the  result  of  complete  experieoce),  not 
only  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  any  measures  merely  defensive, 
hut  of  those  involving  an  annual  expenditure  exceeding  the 
most  extravagant  calculations  of  the  cost  of  vigorous  opera- 
tions, which  wonld  destroy  the  predatory  system  effectually.— ^ 
Vide  Papers  on  Pindsrie  and  Mabratta  War,  p.  43. 
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means  of  overcoming  every  obstacle  that  could 
intervene  to  delay  or  prevent  that  primary  object 
of  his  policy. 

He  contemplated  the  scene  upon  which  lie  was  to 
enter  as  one  likely  to  open  as  he  advanced ;  tor  it 
was  not  against  a  tribe,  a  nation,  or  a  government 
that  he  had  to  wage  war,  but  against  that  predatory 
aystem,  which,  after  being  nearly  destroyed  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  had  been  suffered  to  revive  and  become 
once  more  dangerous  to  the  general  peace  of  India. 
When  forming  his  comprehensive  plans,  military 
and  political,  for  the  accompUshment  of  this  great 
object,  Lord  Hastings  referred  to  all  those  officers 
whose  local  knowledge  and  experience  could  add  to 
-  bis  information,  or  aid  his  judgment;  and  we  col- 
lect from  the  voluminous  documents  which  were, 
in  consequence,  placed  upon  the  records  of  govern- 
ment, a  concurrence  of  opinion  in  men  of  opposite 
character  and  views,  and  whose  stations  were  re- 
mote from  each  other,  that  is  perfectly  surprising. 
They  differed  (though  not  essentially)  as  to  the 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil;  but  on  the  question 
of  the  imnlediate  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
arms,  and  on  that  of  reviving  the  principles  of 
policy  pursued  by  Lord  Wellesley,  thiere  was  but 
one  sentiment. 

It  would  impede  the  course  bf  this  narrative  to 
introduce  a  detailed  statement  of  the  situation  of 
the  British  government,  and  that  of  other  states  of 
India,  at  this  period;  but  as  more  value  will  be 
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attached  by  those  who  study  such  questions  to 
opinionsthatprecededfthan  to  those  which  followed^ 
events,  a  letter  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  is  given 
in  the  appendix  *,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  the  fullest  manner.  This  letter, 
which  was  written  at  that  nobleman's  express  desire, 
and  after  the  most  unreserved  communication  wilh 
him  on  every  part  of  the  subject,  will  exhibit  the 
view  taken  at  this  critical  moment  of  our  actual 
condition,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  twelve 
years  of  experience  had  compelled  us  to  come,  as 
to  the  effect  of  our  neutral  system  of  policy ;  it  will 
also  shew  the  anticipations  of  success  in  which  the 
Governor-general  had  a  right  to  indulge  fnnn  the 
wise  and  vigorous  measures  with  which  he  had 
commenced  his  great  undertaking. 

Tlie  detail  of  military  operations  is  foreign  to 
the  object  of  this  work,  further  than  as  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate  political  transactiinis ;  but  in  that  view, 
the  disposition  inade  of  our  forces  in  the  antunm  oi 
1817  requires  particular  attention;  not  merdy  as 
it  tended  to  the  success  of  the  ensuing  war,  but 
as  it  produced  those  happier  results  which  saved 
princes  and  chiefs  from  ruin,  by  the  seosonaUe 
proximity  of  armies  which  were  equal  to  protect 
or  to  destroy  them,  accordingly  as  they  should 
adopt  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  or  that  of 
plunder  and  anarchy. 

*  Letter  from  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  tbe  liIaR]aeu  of  Hutii^, 
iattA  Hadru,  istfa  Jnl^ ,  I817.    ViM  Appendix.  No.  4. 
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While  the  divisiona  of  the  Deckan  army,  under 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  a  strong  corps  from 
Gazerat,  nnder  Sir  W.  Keir,  advanced  from  the 
south,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Pindaries,  the  troops  of  Bengal  vera  so  ably  directed 
upon  the  different  points  which  they  were  to  occupy, 
that  they  completely  sacceeded  in  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  Govemor-general's  objects.  "  What 
I  contemplated,"  Lord  Hastings  obserree,  in  de- 
scribing those  operations,  "  was,  the  pushing  for- 
ward, unexpectedly,  several  corps  whidi  shouM 
occupy  positions  opposing  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  junction  of  the  army  of  any  state  with  that  of 
another;  and  even  expose  to  extreme  peril  any 
sovereign's  attempt  to  assemble  the  dispersed  corps 
of  his  forces  within  bis  own  dominions,  should  we 
see  cause  to  forbid  it.  The  success  of  this  plan," 
bis  lordship  adds  *,  "  depended  on  the  secrecy  with 
which  the  preparations  could  be  made,  the  proper 
choice  of  the  points  to  be  seized,  and  the  speed 
with  wbidi  we  could  reach  the  designated  stations." 

Dowint  Row  Sindia,  the  most  fbnnidable  of  the 
Mahratta  princes,  and  to  whom  the  chiefs  of  that 
nation,  as  well  as  the  Pindaries,  looked  for  aid, 
was  so  placed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
war,  by  the  position  of  a  large  division,  under  Lord 
Hastings*  personal  command,  and  a  corps  under 
Major-general  Donkin,  that  he  was  reduced  to  the 

"  Vide  Lord  Hasting'a  letter,  under  date  Ist  JIdarcb,  1880. 
Printed  correBpondence,  f.  SS8. 
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alternative  of  acceding  to  a  treaty  dictated  by  hia 
lordship,  or  of  exposing  himself  to  defeat  and 
rain.  Sindia  preferred  the  formet  course,  how- 
ever contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  repugnant 
to  all  his  cherished  feelings,  as  a  member  of  the 
"Mahratta  confederacy.  His  public  defection  from 
ft  cause,  the  success  of  which  rested  chiefly  on  his 
efforts,  was  a  fatal  blow,  not  only  to  the  Pindarics^ 
but  to  that  more  general  combination  against 
our  power,  the  designs  of  which  were  so  ably  an- 
ticipated*. 

About  this  period.  Lord  Hastings  had  discovered 
a  correspondence  between  the  court  of  Sindia  and 
that  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  the  object  of  which 
was  unfriendly  to  the  English.  This  discovery  he 
communicated  to  Sindia,  in  expectation  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  and  his  refraining 

*  The  tnasneT  in  which  hoiA  Haatlnga  opened  and  concluded 
negotiations  with  this  ruler,  is  fuUj' described  fn  iiis  Jetter(a) 
to  the  Secret  Committee,  under  date  the  Ut  March,  1880,  io 
which  he  takes  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  Biota's 
condition  as  the  head  and  support  of  the  predatory  system,  and 
of  the  iodiBpensable  necessity  which  existed  of  compellii^  that 
prince,  either  to  give  his  aid  towards  the  establishment  of 
general  tranquillity,  or  to  hazard  destruction  hj  a  contrary 
course.  The  means  which  Lord  Hastings  took  to  effect  this 
object  are  fully  detailed  in  the  able  despatch  referred  to;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without  a  tribute  of  just  admiralioa 
of  the  plan  and  execution  of  thia  first  and.  most  in^rtant 
n^otiation,  on  the  success  of  which  that  of  future  meaatirea 
and  operations  so  materially  depended. 

(a)  Vide  printed  PindtiriB  and  Mah»tU  p«per»,  p.  885. 
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from  all  reproaches^  would  be  duly  appreciated 
by  that  prince.  This  expectatioD  was  aot  dis- 
appointed. The  impression  made  was*  ikvourable 
to  the  negotiation,  but  still  the  success  of  that 
jlepended  more  upon  military  movements  than 
upon  any  diplomatic  efibrts.  Lord  Hastings,  re- 
ferring to  this  fact,  and  to  the  local  situation  of 
Sindia  at  this  crisis,  observes,  "  Residing  at  Gwa- 
lior,  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  part  of  his 
dominions;  but  independently  of  this  objection, 
that  those  provinces  were  separated  from  our 
territory  only  by  the  Jnnma,  there  was  a  military 
defect  in  the  situation,  to  which  it  must  be  sup- 
posed the  Maharajah  had  never  adverted.  About 
twenty  miles  south  of  Gwalior,  a  ridge  of  very 
abrupt  hills,  covered  with  the  tangled  wood  pe- 
culiar to  India,  extends  from  the  Uttle  Scind  to  the 
Chumbul,  which  rivers  form  the  flank  boundaries 
of  the  Gwalior  district  aftd  its  dependencies.  There 
are  but  two  routes  by  which  carriages,  and  perhaps 
cavalry,  can  pass  that  chain;  one  along  the  Uttle 
Scind,  and  another  not  far  from  the  Chumbul. 
By  my  seizing  with  the  centre  a  position  which 
would  bar  any  movement  along  the  little  Scind, 
and  placing  Major-general  Donkin's  division  at 
the  back  of  the  other  pass,  Sindia  was  reduced 
to  the  dilemma  of  subscribing  the  treaty  which 
I  offered  him,  or  of  crossing  the  nills  through  bye- 
path3>  attended  by  the  few  followers  who  might  be 
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able  to  accompany  him,  sacrificing  his  splendid 
train  of  artillery  (above  one  hundred  brass  guns), 
with  all  its  appendages,  and  abandoning  at  once 
to  as  his  most  valuable  ponetsions. 

"  The  terms  imposed  upon  him  vere,  essmtially, 
unquahfied  submission,  though  so  coloured  as  to 
avoid  making  him  feel  public  hnmili^on.  Hieir 
iatrinuc  rigour  will  not  be  thought  oventiwned, 
oi  unequitable,  when  it  is  observed,  that  I  had  a»* 
certained  the  Maharajah's  having  promised  the 
Findaries  decisive  aasiatance,  and  that  I  had  intn- 
cepted  the  secret  correspondence  through  wluch  he 
was  instigating  the  Nepaulese  to  attadc  as. 
Nothing  in  short  but  my  persuasion  that  ^ 
maintenance  of  the  existing  govemmeBts  in  centml 
India,  and  the  making  them  oar  instruments  for 
preserving  the  future  tranquiUity  of  the  country, 
were  desirable  objects,  could  have  dictated  the  for- 
bearance manifested  under  the  repeated  perfidies  at 
that  prince.  He  closed  with  the  proflered  con- 
ditions, and  was  saved  by  the  acquiescence.  The 
advantage  in  any  other  quarter  could  only 
be  a  transient  ebuUition.  To  the  more  distant 
states,  this  non-appearance  of  a  formidable  force 
with  which  they  were  to  co-operate,  was  an 
event  which  absolutely  incapacitated  them  fivB 
effort" 

The  impressions  made  upon  Sindia  and  his  mi- 
nisters,  by   the  prompt  and    decided    measures 
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described,  were  improved  to  the  atmost  by  the 
temper  and  talent  of  the  British  resident*  at  his 
court,  who,  by  pointing  out  in  the  atrongest  man* 
ner  the  safety  of  one  course  of  actimi,  and  the  in* 
evitable  rain  which  must  attend  any  other,  snc- 
'ceed^  in  obtaining  his  signatare  to  a  treaty  by 
which  it  was  settled, — that  Sindia  should  coa- 
tribnte  hid  beat  efforts  to  destroy  the  PiadarKS) 
that  he  should  funiish  a  specific  contingent,  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  British  troops,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  British  officer,  against  these  . 
fi^ebooters ;  that  the  contingent  shooid  be  kqit 
in  a  fltate  of  complete  efficiency;  that  to  pro* 
vide  for  this,  Sindia  should  renounce  for  three 
years  his  claims  upon  the  English  government,  ai 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Arjengaum-|' ;  that 
the  amount  of  the  annual  sums  hitherto  paid> 
a»  pensions,  to  his  fiuoily  and  ministers,  should 
be  applied,  through  British  officers,  to  the  regular 
payment  of  the  bodies  of  his  highness's  horse, 
a{^tated  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops  t 
and  it  was  arranged,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
these  corps,  all  the  divisions  of  Sindia's  army 
i^ould  remain  stationary  at  the  posts  assigned  by 
the  British  government  without  whose  concur- 
rence no  part  of  them  should  move. 

Sindia  agreed  to  admit  British  troops  to  gar*. 

•  Major  llol>ert  Close. 

tThis  was  the  treaty  concluded  by  General  Wellesley,  !n 
1804. 
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rison  the  forts  of  Asseerghur  and  Hindia,  during  ' 
the  war.  as  pledges  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
hia  engagements ;  and  he  consented  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  8tfa  article  of  the  treaty  concluded 
wi^  him  on  the  S2nd  of  November,  1305,  and  by 
tluLt  act  placed  the  En^sh  government  bA  liberty 
to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot  states  of 
Jypore,  Joudpore,  Odipore,  Kottah,  Bhondee,  and 
others  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cbumbol.  This 
article,  however,  secured  to  Sindia,  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  British  government,  his  established 
tribute  from  these  principalities,  but  restricted  him, 
in  the  event  of  their  forming  engagements  :trith 
the  Company,  from  any  future  interference  in  thwr 
aflairs. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  a  treaty  which 
constrained  Sindia  to  a  conduct  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  but  consonant  to  his  inte^resta.  'Hie 
obvious  necessity  under  which  he  signed  his  en- 
gagements was  the  only  excuse  he  could  make 
to  himself  or  others  for  his  defection  fnmi  a  con- 
federacy in  which  he  had  certainly  joined,  but  the 
plans  of  which  were  as  yet  immature.  The.  advance 
of  the  Pindarics  towards  Gwalior,  after  the  Paish- 
wah  and  Bhonsela  had  copimeaced  hostilities,  cre^ 
ated  a  sensation  which  led  to  a  belief  that  Sindia 
would  not  maintain  the  engagement  he  had  con- 
tracted. If  he  did  waver  at  this  period,  he  was 
soon  called  to  a  recollection  of  his  situation  by  a 
movement  of  Lord  Hastings,  who,  by  interposing 
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between  him-  and  the  freebooters,  pat  an  end  at 
once  to  his  irresolution  and  the  hopes  of  those 
who  had  so  long  looked  to  him  for  support. 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia  continued  iiiactive,  if  not 
neutral,  throughont  the.  operations  that  immedi- 
ately ensned;  and  much  effort  was  necessary  to 
bring  into  action  even  those  parts  of  his  army 
which  we  had  obtained  the  means  of  paying.  The 
stroag  fortress  of  Asseerghur  was  not  delivered 
over  to  UB.  The  pretext  was  the  disobedience 
of  its  goTemor,  Jeswnnt  Row  Lar^  who  openly 
espoosed  the  cause  of  Bajee  Row.  When  the 
same  chief  snbsequentiy  gave  protection  to  A[^ah 
Sahib,  the  ex- Rajah  of  Nagpore,  he  was  aommoned 
to  surrender,  and  orders  were  sent  by  Sindia,  re- 
pairing prompt  obedience.  With  these  he  refused 
to  comply,  and  the  fort  was  regularly  besieged  by 
the  British  troops.  After  its  capitulation,  accident 
brought  to  light  a  letter  from  his  prince,  directing 
him  to  obey  all  commands  which  he  might  receive 
from  the  Paishwah. 

When  the  resident  with  Sindia  showed  him  thitf 
letter,  he  at  once  admitted  its  authenticity,  and  the 
violation  of  ^th  of  which  it  was  an  evidence; 
but  pleaded  in  palliation  those  hereditary  ties  which 
had  for  generations  subsisted  between  his  family 
and  that  of  the  Paishwah.  This  fair  plea  was  not 
rejected.  Lord  Hastings,  with  politic  liberality, 
limited  his  demand,  consequent  to  this  dis- 
covery, to  the  perpetual  cession  of  the  fortress  of 

Vofc.  I.  SK 
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Asseerghur,  ^ich,  from  its  position^  became  in 
our  hands  a  check  upon  robbers  and  freebooten ; 
whereas  it  had  been,  and  would  have  condnaed  to 
he,  a  place  of  rejfiige  and  ppotection  for  them  as 
long  as  it  remained  vHh  the  Mfthratta  prince.' 
The  ceaslcHi  was  cheerfully  made,  and  the  moderar- 
^on  of  the  Governor-general  on  the  ocoaaion  irv 
fully  recognised  by  the  court  of  Gwalior. 

No  cbange  of  our  political  eatgagemeuts  with 
the  Niaam  of  die  Dechan  took  place  durisg  tb» 
administration'  of  Lord  Hastinga^  The  atate  of 
thi)  prince's  dominions  had  been  already  deacxibed.' 
AiTBOgements  had  been  made  with  a  minister  irho 
owed  everything  to  our  support,  wludi  placed  at 
OUT  complete  disposal  a  very  considerafak  and! 
efficient  force,  both  of  cavalry  and  in&ntiyj  oom-> 
manded  by  British  officers,  and  enjoying  throogh 
our  means  r^nlar  pay  and  adequate  estalilisli- 
ments.  Tliey  were,  in  fact,  more  our  troops  than 
those  of  the  prince  they  nominally  served,  who 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  army,  except  U«. 
honeehold  goards,  which  paid  him  direct  ohnBence 
and  altegiance. 

:  The  efficient  fwce  of  Salabnl  Khan,  the  hevedi- 
bary  jahgeerdar  of  Elich^re,  could  not  be  deemed 
Aoldieis  of  the  Nizam;  for  though  the  chiief  whom 
they  served  was  one  of  that  prince's  ooush^  be 
had,  by  lus  zeal  and  gallantry  during  the  Makntta 
eampaigu  of  1803,  established  aoicb  a  claim  ftpam 
oKrfiitare  &vour  and  protection  as!  had  led  to 
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an  arrangement  by  which  he  ifaa  made  in  a  greati 
degree  independent  of  the  court  ef  Hydef^adv 
This  obligation  he  l-eturned  by  holding  hinifielf, 
and  iiS.  over  whom  he  had  cmnunandf  constantly 
feady  at  our  csil;  md  his  contingent,  consisting' of 
a  tegular  brigade  of  infentry,  *ith  an  escetl^t 
bddy  of  irregular  horsej  proTcd  tery  serviceable' 
duriflg  the  Pindaric  war. 

The  condkioh  df  the  territoHes  *if  the  l^i&mf 
hoWe^et  deplorable,  Wasj  perhaps,  f&rtunate  for  thff 
olgect  of  the  moment.  If  placed  the  resonrces  fif 
this  country  niore  at  onr  disposal  than  it  ia  )&ely- 
th^  wonid  haVe  been,  had  ite  situation  bf^n  dif- 
ferent. The  eflforts  ioade  by  it  during  the  »«• 
were  recognised  at  its  close;  fthd  the  Bn^sh 
government,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  territory 
and  rights  of  the  Paishwah,  not  only  gave  up  the 
arrears  of  Choute,  due  ta  that  prince  by  the  ' 
Nizam,  bu^  abrogated  all  chdtarf  whatever  that  the= 
state  of  Poonah  had  upon  that  of  Hyderabad, 
Some  exchanges  of  districts,  alike  convenietft  to 
botb  states,  were  made,  and  the  whole  of  these- 
aiVangeiftents  were  afterward*  reduced  int*  thfr 
form  of  a  treaty,  under  date  the  ISth  of  Decembe*,' 
1822. 

The  engagements  entered  into  irith  the  princN' 
pal  Rajpoot  states  of  Odipore,  Jondpore,  Jypore,* 
Kottah,  and  Bhondee,  were  nearly  of  the  samtf 
date  (immediately  after  our  first  successes),  and 
were  all  to  the  same  pwport.  Each  of  theto  tcm- 
9Ka 
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taiaed  a  fiiU  acknowledgmebt  of  the  supremacy 
-  of  the  English  government,  an  obligatiDii  on  the 
part  of  the  Hindu  princes  to  act  in  vhat  was 
termed  "  subordinate  co-operation,"  and  to  pay  it 
the  accustomed  tribute  of  their  respective  prinri^ 
palities.  In  those  cases  where  the  whole  or  a  put 
of  that  tribute  was  the  acknowledged  due  of 
M ahratta  chiefs,  the  British  government  was  bound, 
to  answer  'such  claims,  and  to  preserve  its  depen- 
dant, allies  from  all  foreign  interference,  demands, 
or  attacks.  They  were  also  guaranteed  in  the 
absolute  and  exclusive  management  of  their  in- 
ternal administration.  The  object  of-  all  these 
treaties  vaa  the  same,  and  the  slight  differences  in 
their  terms  were  referable  to  localities,  or  Ac " 
personal  condition  of  their  princes.  For  instance, 
at  Kottah,  which  had  been  long  mled  by  a  regent, 
the  celebrated  Zalem  Sing,  a  secret  article  gua- 
ranteed the  continuance  of  the  power  which  he 
actually  enjoyed  to  his  personal  descendants.  The 
causes  of  a  measure  which  promised  immediate 
advantages,  that  were  thought  to  overbalance  any 
evil  that  could  ultimately  result  from  it,  are  fully 
explained  in  another  work*.  All  the  benefits  anti- 
cipated from  forming  a  connexion  with  this  ex- 
traordinary man  were  realized ;  and  he  was  early 
rewarded  for  bis  exertions  in  aid  of  our  operations 
by  the  cession-f*  of  some  districts,  formerly  belong- 

•  Vide  "  Central  Incli«,"  vol.  ii.  p.  501 . 
t  Vide  "  Central  India,"  toI.  ii.  p.  soo. 
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ing  to  Kottab,  which  had  been  occupied,  if  not 
nsoiped,  by  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar. 

The  same  promptness  and  wisdom  which  had, 
without  a  blow,  subdned  Sindia  into  peace,  if  not 
friendship,  produced  a  similar  effect  on  Ameer 
Khan.  This  chief  had  on  varions  pretexts  avoided 
the  ratificaticHi  of  the  engagements  which  his  agent 
had  concluded  with  the  resident  of  Delhi :  but  ihe 
movement  of  troi^s  to  his  vicinity,  and  their  occu- 
pation of  positions  which  left  him  only  the  option 
between  engaging  in  an  unequal  conflict  and  sign- 
ing this  treaty,  induced  him  to  adopt  the  £afer 
course.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
all  the  territories  he  held  irom  the  Holkar  bmily, 
bat  compelled  to  surrender  his  large  train  of 
artillery  to  the  English  government,  and  to  dis- 
band that  great  body  of  plunderers  which  had 
been,  for  more  than  ten  years,  the  scoui^  of 
Malwa  and  Rajpootana. 

The  condition  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  and  of 
the  Paishwah,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817, 
has  been  described.  The  Governor-general,  ad- 
verting to  the  character  of  those  princes,  to  their 
obligations  towards  the  British  government,  and  to 
that  view  which  (giving  them  credit  for  common 
penetradon)  they  were  expected  to  take  of  their 
own  interests,  did  not  anticipate  that  they  would 
be  the  first  to  precipitate  hostilities,  and  to  compd 
hini  to  a  poujrse  of  action  which  produced  |^a]tf 


IfOB  mnraurv  of  tub  tun. 

mAfXj  diffvent  from  ^oie  be  originallj  cftatwu^ 
plated. 

l-oiii  I|aatiiig8,  when  »Undipg  to  tbeip  conduct, 
ob^efvfit*— "But  for  the  unforeqeen  p^dy  utd 
un^ppmitabls  f<QU;  of  the  Paiibvtdi  and  tbe  RajUi 
pf  Nagpore,  I  might  bftve  cpogrMtilated  myself  and 
yauF  honourable  Compwy  oo  tb«  enocea^ul  ^ccaaw 
pUshmeat  of  niy  orlgiual  hope  ef  eflfecting  th« 
•u^reesioD  of  the  predatory  system,  without  dja- 
tarbing  any  of  the  Mtabliahed  powers  of  In^a,  ox 
■adding  a  rood  of  laiid  to  tbe  poMession  of  t^ie 
"Britiab  goTernment.  I  feel  assured  that  your  ho- 
■oumble  oomnuttee  has  been  satisfied  th^  such 
,wai  my  earnest  desire}  and  that  its  disaf^ointpeut 
bas  been  ocoaaioned  by  cifounutaiicea  beyond  o^ 
control.  When  thove  circunutancra  did  occur, 
and  tbe  necessity  aroae  for  my  directing  your  arpiB 
Againit  treacberqas  allies  and  declared  enemies,  yof 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  admil:  the  impracticability  flf 
adberiqg  to  those  Umita  which  my  duty  and  incli- 
.nation  would  otherwise  have  preaoribed,  without  ^ 
•sacnfice  of  your  interest  and  security  vlucb  no 
pcofeuiQIi  of  obedience  to  ordeca  issued  under  a 
4ifierent  view  of  things  would  have  justified  W 
sayielf  or  my  country." 

'    The  above  is  one  of  tbon  coutinsaUy-recuniag 
instaBces  in  tbe  page  of  our  Indian  Histoiy  which 

*Vide.  Lorlj  Haatioga'a  letter  Ist  Marchj  ISSO,  printed 
iOorreflpondence,  388. 
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proves,  most  clearly,  the  impossibility  of  our  p^ 
scribing  to  ourselveB  exact  limits  to  any  scene  of 
f^Miations  in  which  we  become  involved;  and  a 
very  short  detail  of  events  will  show,  that  if  it  is 
admitted  that  the  s^reme  goTemment  could  no 
longer  delay,  without  the  saorifice  both  of  its  re- 
putation and  interests,  the  measures  now  taken  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Pindarics,  it  was  forced  by 
an  equal  necessity  to  prosecute  its  hostilities  against 
Iwth  Appah  Sahib  and  Bt^ee  Row,  to  the  c<miplete 
extinction  of  the  power  of  those  fiiithleM  rulers. 

Appah  Sahib,  Hajah  of  Nagpore,  although  he  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  indebted  for  bis  elevation  to  the 
English  government,  early  evinced  a  dispoaition  as 
inconsistent  with  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
that  state,  as  with  the  obligations  of  good  fiuth, 
He  diimisBcd  irom  their  stations  the  ministers  * 
who  had  been  instmmental  in  formmg  the  sobst 
diary  alliance,  and  be  entered  into  an  active  and 
aecret  correspondmce  with  Bajee  Row,  at  a  period 
when  that  prince  was  occapifcd  in  plans  known  to 
be  ho^e  to  our  iot^ests.  This  correBpandence 
was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty ;  bat  there  wfts  no 
deiure  to  press  a  point  of  this  nature  to  in  nnpleft* 
tast  issue.  £verj  allowance  was  made  £i>r  Mab* 
nitta  habits,  and  for  the  weak  character  of  a  young 
^ince  exposed  to  artful  intrigue. 

The  jcoort  of  Nagpore  was,  at  this  periodf 
divided  vaio  two  parties,  one  <^  which  was  decidedly 
*  Vagoo  Pandit  utd  Narra/n  Poadit.      -  - 
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advene  to  the. English  interests.  Their  inflaence 
had  latterly  much  increased;  but  still  the  Rajah 
appeared  so  open,  and  sincere  in  .all  his  personal 
communications  with  the  resident,  that  teas  acnte 
vigilance  than  that  of  Mr.  Jenkins  would  have  bean 
lulled  into  fotal  security.  He,  however,  continoed 
to  attend 'to  actions  more  than  words.  An  addi- 
tion of  numbers  made  to  the  Nagpore  army,  the 
increased  activity  of  the  correspondence  with  Poo- 
bah,  the  public .  reception  of  a  khelat  (or  dress  of 
honour)  from  the  Paishwah,  after  that  prince  had 
attacked  the  British  troops,  were  circnmataaces 
which,  however  palliated  by  plausible  excuses, 
could  be  referred  to  no  cause  but  a  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity. Nevertheless,  some  events  occurred  which 
led  the  resident  to  hope  that  Aj^wh  Sahib  might 
still  be  restrained  from  proceeding  to  extremes. 
The  intelligence  of  the  treaty  with  Sindia,  and  t>f 
the  &ilttre  of  Bajee  Row,  reached  Nagpore  on  the 
same  day,  and  were  commnuicated  to  the  Rajak 
with  a  hope  of  a  sahftary  effect.  "  The  Bajah,"  Mr. 
Jenkins  observes,  "£:q>ressed  his  satjufiu^ion  at 
the  former  occurrence,  praised  the  wisdom  of  Sin- 
die,  and  lamented  the  folly  of  the  Paishwah,  who 
could  think  that  a  partial  success,  even  if  he  had 
obtained  it,  could  shake  our  power."  Althou^ 
the  resident  appeared  to  think  it  possible  that  the 
consternation  created  in  the  minds  of  Appah  Sahib's 
evil  advisers  by  these  events  might  have  a  bene* 
ficial  effect,  ^s  did  not  prevent  his  puiking  a  r&> 
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quiskion  for  immediate  reinforcements ;  and  in  a 
very  few  days  after  he  had  adopted  this  precaa- 
fion  *,  he  learnt  that  an  attack  was  meditated  on 
the  small  British  force  at  Nagpore.  In  his  letter  to 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Hislc^,  of  the  34th 
of  November,  1817,  we  find  the  following  remark- 
able passage,  which  exhibits,  in  its  true  light,  the 
dnplicity  of  the  Rajah ;  "  With  regard  to  the  project 
(Mr.  Jenkins  states)  of  attacking  the  British  troops 
at  this  place,  I  have  received  continual  communi- 
cation, since  my  despatches  of  the  14th  ult.  and 
6th  instant  to  your  excellency,  and  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  describing  the  arguments  which  have 
been  naed  to  excite  the  Rajah  to  snch  a  step,  and 
the  hitherto  successful  opposition  of  his  more  pru- 
dent advisers;  but  not  a  word"  indicative  of  any 
complaint  against,  or  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Rajah  to  break  with  na,  has  appeared  from  any 
of  his  pubhc  commnnicationa;  on  the  contrary, 
his  highness  being  alarmed  a  few  nights  ago  by  a 
tdse  report,  doubtless  fabricated  by  the  vrariike 
&ction,  that  tiie  British  troops  were  moving  out  to 
attack  him,  sent  for  my  Mahratta  moonshee,  and 
talked  for  an  hour  against  the  treachery  of  the 
Faishvrah,  and  the  impossibility  of  bis  following 
his  example.  Whether  his  means  were  considered. 
Ins  actual  situation,  living  as  he  was  with  his 
^rnily,  in  an  open  town,  and  without  any  fort  of 

'  *  Tide  Mr.  Jenkina'  letter  to  Major^nenl  Halcoln,  dated 
I6tb  Nprember.  1817. 
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f!cweqitence*  except  Chmda,  to  plac^  thfjm.in  aeco- 
rity  1  wad  above  all  bis  gr&titiide  towarcU  the  British 
goventment,  to  whose  iavoqr  and  protecdom  h« 
owed  everything,  and  should  always  deaire  to  awm 
dfeiy  thing  to  it,  and  it  alone! 

"  We  are  ao  &r  on  our  guard  (the  resident  con-r 
dudes)}  as  ve  can  be,  without  assnming  an  oprai 
attitQde  of  distrust;  b^it  in  consequence  of  the 
goieral  feeling  iBdostriously  excited  by  our  enemies, 
that  an  attack  is  inteoded,  and  the  fidse  rcfwrts 
propagated  regarding  the  Pindaries,  which  axe 
piade  the  instrument  of  exciting  alarm,  and  the 
pretence  of  keeping  the  Rajah's  troops  in  a  cov 
tinned  state  of  readiness  fpr  movement,  I  have 
warned  the  Durbar,  that  they  must  take  the  con> 
seqnence  of  any  movement  of  our  troops  tovrards 
the  residency,  which  such  alanns,  whether  trae  or 
-false,  may  render  necessary,  since  it  is  obvioof 
that  the  r^Mits  of  Pindarics  are  propagated  by 
the  Bajah's  instructed  agents." 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  amicable  pvo- 
lessi<ms  of  the  Ri^ab,  the  movement  a£  his  wmj 
coincided  so  exactly  frith  the  rqwtts  of  his  isf 
tended  proceedmgs,  that  no  doubt  remained  of  tfa* 
coarse  he  meant  to  pursue.  The  brigade  was,  ia 
consequence,  removed  from  its  defenceless  canton' 
ments  te  the  occupation  of  the  resideDcy,  and  tht 
ptdjoudug  heights  o£  Seetabuldee*. 
.    The  particulars  of  that  attack,  which  was  niade 

*  Small  bills  immediately  overloolcii^  Xhe  ci^  of  N^poxe. 
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fty  An  ^pM^tly-oyerwhelraiBg  force  mpon  thij 
ffnall  body  of  men,  cm  the  oigbt  of  the  S6th  of 
Kovember^  mi  its  glorious  result,  after  «m  actiaa 
4)f  ei^teen  hoitra,  belong  u>  the  psge  of  eiw  inilit 
t«iy  hifltory,  Snfiice  it  to  say,  that  the  CDOaplet* 
defeat  of  the  enemy  at  all  poiata,  and  the  approach 
qf  part  pf  the  n^sd^roeoiQiit  which  had  been  called 
lor,  pnt  an  end  to  aU  hope  ^of  success  in  the  mind 
fif  Appah  Sahib,  vbo  commenced  a  negotiati<m 
for  nnewed  friendahip^.  by  a  solemn  declaratiim 
.that  the  assault  made  upon  out  troops  waa  without 
ills  will  or  conaent.  He  was  desired  to  withdraw 
ids  army  fmn  the  vioinity  of  tbe  scene  of  action, 
before  any  anawer  could  be  returned  to  bis  com* 
jmunication.  This  demand  was  complied  with,  u4 
during  the  period  which  intervraied  b^we^i  th« 
withdrawiBg  of  his  troops,  and  the  arrival  of  Brigar 
dierv^mend  Doveton's  army,  the  adnmce  of  which 
zeached  Nagpore  on  the  12th  of  December,  this 
io&tuated  prince  c(mtintied  making  protetitations 
of  submission,  but  pursuing  at  the'^ame  tune  a 
weak  and  vacillating  course  of  conduct. 

The  following  pr^minary  terms  were  ofiwid  t« 
lum,  after  General  Doveton's  arrival;  "  that  Ite 
:«tu>iild  acknowledge  that  his  reecftt  attai^  on  our 
.troopt  bad  pta«ed  him  at  our  mercy,  and  thai  hii 
«Bly  h<^  yras  t«t  our  forbeannee  and  nvederatkm; 
that  his  whol^  ordnance  and  warlike  storea  dbonld 
.W  delivH^  up  to  OS,  a  portion  of  1ji«n  to  bp 
^entfiaUy    (eati»red  on  fixing  the  military  §»i»- 
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Uishment  of  the  state ;  that  he  should  disbiutd^ 
in  concert  vitb  the  resident  his  Arabs,  and  other 
troi^,  as  soon  as  .  practicable ;  that  fais  aimj 
should  immediately  more  to  a  position  to  be  as- 
signed for  it ;  that  the  city  of  Nagpore  should  be 
occupied  by  our  troops,  all  public  and  private  pro- 
perty to  be  protected:  the  Rajah^s  civil  autho- 
rities to  remain  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
on  his  behalf,  and  the  city  to  be  restored,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty:  that  the  Rajah  should 
repair  to  the  British  residency  or  camp,  and  reside 
there  until  every  thing  should  be  settled:  that  the 
terms  of  the  intended  treaty  should  not  go  to  de- 
prive him  of  any  considerable  portion  of  territory, 
beyond  what  might  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  the  subsidy,  and  the  efficient  maintenance  of  his 
contingent,  as  fixed  by  former  engagements.  Such 
other  changes  as  became  necessary,  were  to  have 
no  object  but  the  preservation  of  tranquillity,  aod 
a  due  regard  to  the  req>ectabi]ity  of  the  Rajah's 
government." 

With  these  terms,  the  Rajah'  was  required  to 
comply  by  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th; 
and  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  his  army  should  be 
withdrawn  from  their  position  in  and  about  the 
city,  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  British  tnx^ 
at  seven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning,  the  Rijah 
himself  being  at  liberty  to  come  in,  other  before 
the  execution  of  the  terms,  or  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  might  be  most  agreeable, 
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The  terms  offered  to  his  acceptance,  though 
thej  greatly  limited  hiS'  power,  still  left  to  him  the 
name  and  fonctions  of  sovereignty.  After  'many 
erasions  and  eflfbrts  to  obtain  delay,  he  accepted 
them,  and  repaired  to  the  British  residency,  at- 
tended by  some  of  his  ministers.  The  troops, 
who  made  a  weak  attempt  at  resistance,  were  at- 
tacked and  rotited.  Hie  horse  dispersed  in  every 
quarter,  a  great  part  of  them  retiring  to  their 
homes ;  a  large  corps  of  Arabs,  howerer^  retreated 
to  the  palace,  which  they  defended  for  some  days, 
and  then  capitulated. 

Hie  resident,  swayed  by  reasons  connected  with 
local  anrcamstances*,  and  the  actual  state  of  afiairs 
of  India,  bad  pledged  the  public  feith  to  restore 
Appah  Sahib  to  power;  and  he  was  not  deterred  by 
the  receipt  of  the  instructions  of  Lord  Hastings  to 
depose  him,  from  allowing  him  to  return  to  his 
palace ;  but  instead  of  a  definitive  treaty,  which  had 
been  prepared,  and  to  which  the  Rajah's  assent 
had  been  gained,  a  provisional  engagement,  subject 
to  the  Governor-general's  approbation,  was  sub- 
stituted f. 

*  The  principal  reason  that  led  Mr.  Jenkins  lo  restore 
Appah  Sahib,  vas  a  convi(.-tion  that  the  party  of  the  younp 
prince,  \rho  mnst  be  raised  to  the  Musnnd  if  he  wu  deposed, 
had  neither  strength  nor  isflaence  to  carry  on  the  governineiit. 

t  According  to  this  new  agreement,  Appah  Sahib  resigned 
alt  his  territories  to  tb&  northward  of  the  Nerbudda,  as  well  as 
oertiun  districts  on  the  southern  hank  of  that  ri?er,  and  all  his 
rights  and  possessions  of  Gaalgbur  Sei^^ja  and  Jahulpore. 
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The  Oovernor''general  had  for  masy  reasons^ 
and,  above  afl,  from  a  perfect  conviction  that,  after 
what  had  passed,  no  reUance  whatever  could  bs 
pltM;ed  ta  Appidi  Sahib,  rosolted  not  to  resteie  him 
to  the  throne;  and  the  isttructions  tranimitted  to 
Nagpore  on' this  head  proceeded  on  the  soppdriikin 
that  the  resident  had  not  entered  into  any  sngagc^ 
ment  vith  Appah  Sahib,  implying^  however  rentoto- 
ty,  his  restotatioA.  Bnt  the  inatant  Mr.  Jenldns's 
letter  was  received.  Lord  Hastings  vlsely  deter- 
mined to  eonfinn  the  engagement  that  bad.  been 
made,  "  rather  than  take  a  step  *hich  might  shake 
the  confidence  nnivetsally  reposed  by  native  states 
and  chiefs  in  the  acts  and  MHtirances  of  the  Bi^^' 

The  -Compuiy  agreed  to  accept  these  cessions  in  liea  -of  all 
former  subsidy,  as  w«ll  aa  military  service.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Rajah  should  be  con- 
ducted by  ministers  possessing  the  crmndence  of  the  British 
r«ai^irt. 

Tiw  Rajah  agreed  to  reside  with  his  family  *«  M^fora, 
uwtor  the  protection  of  the  English  trooja.  The  atroan  of- 
aubsidy,  dae  on  settling  this  treaty,  were  to  be  duchazged, 
and  the  subsidy  itself  paid',  till  the  countries  sgreed  to  be  ceded 
were  made  over  to  the  British  government. 

It  was  also  agreed,  tiiat  any  fo^  in  the  Rajah's  territorUs, 
whieh  the  English  government  m^ht  wish  to  ocoapy,  shoold^ 
1^  gives  up  i  that  those  peraras,  whom  ho  repreaeatad  M- 
havii^  involved  him  io  hostilities  contrary  to  bis  wishaa  ssd. 
(^dars,  should  be  seized  and  delivered  up ;  and,  laatly,  that  the 
tMO  hills  af  Seetabuldee,  with  a  portion  of  grouod  Heat  them,- 
sbould  be  made  over  to  the  British  gavenunentr  to  erect  UpcM' 
them  Eueh  military  workv  sa  it  might  daem  oecawaiT. 
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agentB."  Acting  oo  this  gronnd,  his  lordship  cU-* 
rected  that  the  articles  of  the  protisiODal  engage- 
Hient  ihould  be  embodied  in  a  treaty.  This  how-. 
etet  was  delayed,  in  conseqaence  of  a  Kubseqnent- 
jKopositifffi  iiofD  Appah  Sahib  to  resign  all  hifl- 
territories  to  the '  Company,  and  to  i^maiu'  ooiv' 
tented  with  the  title  of  Bajah,  and  an  annual  ati-t 
pebd  snffidreat  to  xdaiiltain  his  peraimal  dignity. 
I<ord  Hastings,  nut  deeming  it  politic  to  accedr 
to  this  proposition,  transmitted  ordefe  to  the  resi-' 
dent,  that  the  treaty  should  be  carried  into  execation. 
as  at  first  proposed;  bat  before  bis  inatmetions  tfr. 
tJUs  effect  could  reach  Nagpore,  another  isevolation' 
had  taken  place  at  that  capital. 

The  refiisal  of  several  of  the  goTemors  <X  forts 
in  (fiiferent  parts  of  the  dominians  of  Nagpore  tv 
si|rr«ider,  gave  rise  to:  snspicions,  whishvere  soda 
ooiifinted  by  incontestable  proof,  that'tl^ir  treat 
cherow  prince  had  directed  them  ta  oppose  us.. 
His  odrre^Htttdence  with  the  disaSseted  pan  eC 
his  tcoope,  and  with  dose  ministera  who  had  inati-t 
gated  his  fosmer  condoct,  was  detected;  and  it  was, 
distinctly  established  that  he  continued,  in  despite 
of  the  moderatitxi  with  which  he  had  bees  treated, 
to  cherisl^  dedgfis  of  renewed  hostUity.  It  was" 
also  discovered  at  this  period,  by  proofs  deemed  con>, 
dnsive,  that  be  had  itfnrdered  his  predeeessor  Bala 
Sahib,  in  o^der  to  ebtun  that  ekvatiim  which  Uo: 
bad  so  disgiiaced.   These  plots  and  crimes,  although 
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enoimotts,  might  have  admitted  of  the 
vaiting  the  result  ctf  a  refiereDce  to  the  Goremor- 
gweral ;  but  the  infermation  that  the  Rayah  id- 
tended  maldng  hii  escape  from  his  coital,  and  the 
rmewed  actirit;  of  his  commmiicatioiu  nidi  Bajee 
Rov,  with  the  movement  of  the  latter  in  the  dira> 
tion  of  Nagpore,  left  Mr.  Jenkins  do  time  to  ddi- 
berate.  He  ordered  troops  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace,  and  seize  Appah  Sahib,  who  was  bronght 
immediately  to  the  residency,  where  he  continned 
in  confinement  till  directed  to  be  sent  under  a 
strong  esoirt  to  the  Company's  territories  in  Hfai- 
dustan.  When  arrived  at  Raichoraht,  he  contrived, 
by  bribing  some  of  his  guards,  to  make  his  escape. 
He  fled  first  to  the  Mahadeo  hills,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Assee^hur,  and  joined  the  lindane  chief 
Chetoo,  who  was  attacked  and  A}ated  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  fort,  by  a  detachment  of  British 
troops,  a  few  days  after  the  ex-prince's  arrival. 
fVom  this  period  we  know  nothing  of  this  con- 
temptible and  treacherous  individual.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  after  having  for  a  short  period  foimd  a 
refiige  in  Asseerghur,  he  fled  to  the  Ponjab,  where 
he  is  said  still  to  exist,  a  miserable  dependant  on 
the  charity  of  the  Prince  of  Lahore,  Rnnjeet 
Singh. 

The    measures    which    the    Goremor-general 

adopted  for  the  settlranent  of  the  administration  of 

*  A  Tillage  within  one  marcli  from  Jobnlpore. 
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the  countiy  at  Nagpore  vill.  be  noticed  hereafter. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  a^rs  at  Poonah, 
-nrhere.  a  condnct  not  diaaimilar.  to  that  «f  Appah 
Sahib,  con^lled.  the  British  government  to  mea- 
sures which  terminated  in  the  sabversion  of  the 
power,  of  Bajee.  Row>  and  the  extinction  of  the 
dynasty,  to  which  he  belonged. 

During,  the  severe  stru^Ie  of  mind  that  pre- 
ceded the  large  sacrifices  exacted  by  the  treaty 
which  the  Paishwah  bad  been  constrained  to  sign, 
in  order  to.  give  secmity.  agaitist  his  renewed 
treachery,  he  had  wavered  between  the  counflels  of 
the  violent  party  and  of  those  who  were  the  advo- 
cates for  peace  on  any  terms,  with  a  government 
with  which  they  were  satisfied  their  sovereign  had 
no  power  to  contend. 

*  The  head  of  the  former  was  Gockla,  a  high- 
spirited  military  chief  of  the  Brahmin  tribe,  who 
owed  everything  he  possessed  to  the  liberality  and 
protection  of  the  British  government,  which  had 
been  extended  to  him  in  conseqaence  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  activity  in  the  campaign  of  1803;  hot 
whose  inordinate  ambition,  at  once  stimulated  and 
blinded  by  a  spirit  of  religious  fimaticism,  now  ac- 
tuated him  to  become  the  advocate  of  war.  The 
leader  of  the  peaceful  party  was  Moroo  Deckshnt, 
a  Brahmin  minister  of  plain  habits  and  manners, 
who  possessed  sufficient  good  sense  to  deplore  Ba^ 
jee  Row's  infatuated  attachment  to  Trimbockjee 
Dinglia,  perceiving  that,  under  the  inflaencfe  of 
Vol.  I.  S  L 
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dUt  p&rtiaHty,  and  of  hia  excited  patSions>  his 
■ovcrefgn  «as  hafltenling  to  his  ruin.  The  advicti 
of  this  miaistetv  a.'aA  of  tome  Atfaer  reapectablf! 
<^oft  of  dM  Pooa^  states,  wfad  eatcstutted 
•imiltt  MDCimenu,  aided  by  B^e<  Row*!  oxceMiiw 
£urs>  had  led  to  the  cMiclmlon  al  die  tfeflty  of 
the  13th  of  June.  It  VM  expfectcd^  that  the  iu»e 
catttuels  and  {tersoiMl  tnodvea  which  mttla  him 
CMoply  with  die  terms  dictated  to  hiift,  as  tihe  jHiee 
of  his  coBtinoancx)  on  die  throne  of  hb  mctston, 
would  operate  to  {H-eTent  axt  inlractitHi  of  the  ea^ 
gagement  into  which  he  had  entered  t  for  it  wu 
thought  that,  since  a  sense  of  neces^ty  (gtoa&ded 
on  die  despair  of  successfiil  resistance)  had  iB' 
doced  him  to  surrender  sereral  forts  and  territories 
to  the  English  government,  he  would  not,  with 
means  60  essentially  deereaaed,  Tentm«  -on  an  appeal 
to  anns,  from  which  he  had  before  shrunk  when 
on  die  very  point  of  the  attempt.  The  cauBes 
iif  a  conduct  so  opposite  «>  reaaoa  as  tliat  which  he 
puraoed  are  to  hi  found  in  hia  weak  (^uracter;  in 
die  ascendency  guned  over  his  mitMi  by  Gockiaj  in 
the  nr^nt  remonstrances  of  the  preso-ibed  favooN 
ite  Trimbuckjee;  and  in  the  pledges  which  he  no 
donbt  received  from  every  Mahratta  court,  of  sup- 
port and  co-operation  against  a  power  which  dwse 
princes  and  chiefs  beheld  aiming  at  the  destivction 
of  tiie  predatory  system  so  inveterate  in  their 
nature.  These  united  catisea  would,  probably,  not 
have  overcome  the  persoual  lean  of  ^ee  tUtw,  so 
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far  as  to  make  tim  commence  bostilitiea,  had  not 
the  principal  part  of  the  British  force  stationed  to 
his  territories,  been  moved  (in  consequence  of  pre- 
paratory opcrationa  against  the  Pindarics)  to  a  dis- 
tance from  his  capital.  This  appears  fo  have  ^ren 
bim  conrage;  and  when  he  perceived  that  his  pluu 
(now  hardly  disguised)  had  led  the  British  resident 
to  can  for  aid,  and  that  corps  were  on  the  advance 
to  strengthen  the  small  detaefament  m  the  TiCittity 
of  Poonah,  he  determined  tA  strike  the  first  blow. 
His  assembly  of  a  large  army  at  Poonah;  the 
plunder  of  the  English  cantonments,  and  of  the 
^British  residency,  when  his  hostile  langn^e  and 
movements  had  compelled  the  resident  to  with- 
draw to  a  safer  position  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
capital;  his  subsequent  unprovoked  attack  upon 
the  small  British  force  at  Kirkee,  and  his  complete 
repulse,  are  events  which  wiB  be  found  folly 
recorded  in  Mr.  Elphanstone'a  letter*  to  Lord 
Hastings,  under  date  the  6th  Novembw,  181T. 
It  appears  from  that  despatch,  that  Mr.  Eljphin- 
atone  used  every  effort,  even  after  acts  of  opeft 
hostility,  to  deter  Bajee  Row  from  a  rupture  which, 
as  was  evident  from  the  first,  most  terminate  in 
bis  nun. 

TTie  war  with  the  Piushwah  was  not  marked 
by  any  effort  on  -  his  part  evincing  a  niind  at  all 
fitted  to  the  circumstances  into  which  he  had  been 

•  Vide  PrintHl  p»pan>  Pindane  and  MatiAtta  W«r,  p.  119. 
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precipitnted  by  hia  rash  advisers.  The  more  correct 
accounts  which  were  obtamed  when  we  gaioed  poa~- 
sessioD  at  Poonah  showed,  that  Bajee  Row,  on  the' 
yerj  eve  of  the  action  of  the  23rd  November,  sent 
to  Gockla  a  request  that  he  would  not  fire  the  first 
gun;  but  this  impetuous  leader,  anticipatiDg  the^ 
alarm  <^  his  puaillammons  prince,  hastened  to  com^ 
mence  the  cannonade.  Gockla  (according  to  his 
own'  statement)  rested  his  principal  hopes  of  success 
on  the  expected  defection  of  our  native  troops. 
Never,  indeed,  was  there  an  occasion  on  wluch 
political  intrigue  was  more  artfully  or  sedulously 
appUed  to  corrupt  a  body  of  men ;  and  there  never 
was  one  on  which  it  more  completely  failed.  The 
Sepoys,  though  a  great  proportion  of  them  were 
natives  of  the  Faishwah's  dominions,  withstood  the 
most  tempting  offers  of  high  pay  and  preferment. 
Tlieir  fidelity  was  neither  to  he  corrupted.by  bribes, 
nor  shaken  by  threats  of  maltreating  their  /anulies. 
Their  conduct  at  this  crisis  raised  still  higher  the 
replitatioD  of  the  native  soldiers  of  the  Bombay 
army. 

The  Paiahwah,  from  the  day  that  hostilities 
began  until  his  sorrender,  fled  before  the  British 
troops.  The  only  attempt  to  oppose  them  was 
made  by  a  party  under  Gockla,  who  fell,  gallantly 
fighting  to  the  last,  leaving  behind  him  the  repu- 
tation of  an  unwise  and  evil  councillor,  but  of  a 
brave  and  determined  soldier. 

Though  Bajee  Row  was    contemptible  in   the 
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jSeld,  the  power  which  he  had  shewn  of  evading  OUT 
porsuit  rendered  him  formidable  as  an  enemy. 
His  standard  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  discon- 
tented, and  he  still  possessed  treasure  to  p&j  their 
services.  We  had,  it  is  true,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion deposing,  him ;  and  the  Rajah  of  Settarah,  re- 
leased from  confinement,  had  a  part  of  the  Foonah 
territories  assigned  for  his  support ;  and  was  vested 
with  the  reality  of  that  power  of  which  his  an- 
cestors, in  latter  times,  had  enjoyed  only  the  name. 
But  with  a  people  like  the  Mahrattaa,  neither  oar 
words  nor  our  acts  could  destroy  the  impressions 
of  a  hnndred  years.  Bajee  Row,  though  we  might 
reiiiBe  him  the  name  of  Paishwah,  was  still  the  re- 
presentative of  a  family  of  princes  to  whom  every 
branch  of  the  Mahratta  nation  had  for  generations 
'  actually  paid  or  professed  allegiance.  A  desire 
for  his  success  was  cherished  by  other  states :  all 
who  dreaded  our  power  (which  included  every 
prince  and  chief  that  it  had  humbled)  were  in- 
clined to  hope  that,  as  long  as  he  kept  the  field, 
there  would  remain  a  nucleus  around  which  some- 
thing might  form  dangerous  to  our  supremacy. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  slight  congratola- 
tion  to  the  supreme  government,  as  well  as  to  those 
local  officers  whose  situation  made  them  the  best 
judges  of  the  character  of  the  period,  that  the 
Paishwah,  after  reaching  Asseerghur,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1818,  made  a  proposition  to  submit  himself 
to  the  generosity  of  the  British  nation. 
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So  much  has  heen  said  of  Bajee  Row  in  tho 
course  of  thU  work,  and  so  many  political  events 
in  Indian  history  are  associated  with  the  rolera  of 
Poonah,  that  it  will  gratiiy  curiosity,  while  it  con- 
veys information,  to  give  a  detail  of  ^e  dream- 
stances  which  attended  the  submission  and  ab. 
dicatios  of  this  last  of  the  princes  of  a  dynasty 
whose  power  had,  at  one  period,  extended  from  the 
province  of  Lahore  to  the  sea  of  Malabar.  Hiis 
cannot  be  better  Acme  than  it  has  been  in  an 
authentic  narrative  of  them,  written  at  die  time 
by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  had  free  access 
to'  every  public  document,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
given  in  the  App^idix*. 

In  it  we  find,  that  two  rakeela  or  eoToys  &om 
B^ee  Row  reached  Brigadier-goierBl  Malcolm's 
camp  at  Mbow,  in  Malwa,  on  the  10th  of  May. 
They  brought  a,  letter  from  their  prince,  which  ex< 
iwessed  his  extreme  desire  for  peace,  and  his  hop* 
-  that  the  general  (wbom  be  professed  to  consider  as 
his  only  remaining  friend  f)  would  be  his  medi* 
fttor.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  .argmnenta  by 
which  his  envoys  endanvouM^  to  enforce  this  t«> 

•  VW«  AH)«ndut.  No.  V. 

t  B«,JM  Row,  upon  thts  and  vttry  similsr  ooe^Han,  nycate^ 
"  tV*  be  had  once  t^iree  friemlB ;  CI<ne,  Wellesley,  (tlie  Duk« 
*  of  W«Ui(igtoji,)  and  Malcolm.  Close  vaa  dead;  WelleaU;* 
great  man,  in  a  dwtant  country;  and  Halcoltn  tbe  oalyoM 
left  that  eoatd  be  of  uw  to  hkn.*  ma  conataiit  allnrios  to  Ibe 
abcnra  three  penou  ma  ammg  to  their  beiag  aMOCunod  vU 
the  eventa  that  rwtOT«d  btei  tct  Ma  thm»  ia  ISOC 
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quest.  Thar  ot^ect  was,  to  prove  that  Bajee  Row 
had  been  hnn-ied  into  war  contrary  to  faia  wish* 
They  even  pleaded  his  well  known  personal 
cowardice,  as  a  proof  that  the  conilict  into  which 
he  had  been  plonged  was  not  of  his  option  i  and  on 
thia  argument  they  grounded,  a  hope  of  forgivoieis 
being  yet  extended  to  him.  They  were,  however, 
distinctly  informed,  that  after  what  had  passed, 
and  after  the  proclamations  which  had  been  issued 
on  our  occupying  the  Foonah  territories,  Bigee 
Bow  could  expect  no  terms  that  did  not  include 
the  abdication  of  his  thrime,  and  his  leariog  the 
Dedmo. 

The  Paishwah  entreated  Sir  John  Malcolm  to 
ogme  to  his  cfunp  near  Asseerghnr.  This  was  de^ 
elined,  aa  it  would  have  evinced  a  solicitude  that 
nught  have  retarded  a  settlement;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  delay,  Csfttain  Lowe  (Six  John's  asais^ast) 
was  diluted  to  ascertain  how  far  the  overture  wa# 
■iaeer^  knd  to  leant  the  actual  condition  of  Bajee 
Aow  and  his  adherents.  ^ 

This  application  of  the  Ftusbwah  to  Sir  Joh^ 
Mftlfujlm  b^  not  been  anticipated,  and  that  officef 
was,  consequently,  fritbout  instructiims.  He  wy 
■At,  however,  deterred  by  a  feai  of  re^jMmsibility 
from  ^  effort  to  finish  the  war;  an  event  which 
nothing  could  accomplish  but  the  capture  or  sub- 
,  mission  of  the  Paishwah.  Of  the  former  of  thea^ 
there  was  now  no  hope>  as  he  had  reached  Asseer- 
ghnr, the  Governor   of  which   had   placed  hint: 
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self,  bis  troops,  and  his  fortress,  at  the  Pushwah's 
disposal ;  and  the  advanced  state  of  the  season 
made  its  reduction  impracticable*  before  the  mon- 
soon was  over  (a  period  of  fire  or  sis  montlM 
to  come.)  Under  these  impresMons,  Sir  John 
Malcohn,  on  finding  that  serions  delays  were  VAuAj 
to  occur,  resolved  to  approach  nearer  to  the  scene. 
Brigadier-general  Doveton  had  taken  up  a  position 
at  Bhnrrampore,  which  shut  out  the  Pai^wah  from 
retiring  to  the  southward  or  westward;  and  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  as  he  advanced,  disposed  the  troops 
nnder  his  orders  in  such  a  manner  as  barred  the 
prince's  retreat  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 
The  object  was,  to  give  him  no  altematiTe  between 
submission  and  throwing  himself  into  Asseerghnr, 
where  his  inliuiti^  alone  could  have  accompanied 
him,  and  where,  if  he  did  not  nuike  his  esca^, 
he  was  certain  of  being  besieged  as  soon  as'  the 
season  admitted  of  active  operations. 

During  the  period  occupied  in  movaig  the  troops 
to  their  positions,  and  during  Sir  John  Malcobn's 
advance,  negotiations  were  carried  on;  bat  Aey 
took  no  specific  shape,  until  be  agreed  to  meet 
Bajee  Row,  whose  alarm,  on  tins  occasion,  was  so 
great,  that  he  came  to  the  meeting  guarded  by 
nearly  all  his  troops.     Sir  John  Malcolm,  sati^ 

•  He  impracticability  of  this  measure,  before  tfae  end  of  the 
HeasoQ  of  tbe  rains,  was  distiiictlf  stated  in  an  official  letter, 
by  Brigadier-general  Doveton,  to  the  Honourable  Monstattrt 
Elphinstone. 
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fied  that  nothing  conld  remove  these  fears  bat 
the  manifestation  of  a  confidence  incompatible 
with  insincerity,  went  attended  by  a  very  small 
escort. 

This  proceeding  so  for  re-assnred  the  mind  of 
the  Paisfawah,  that  he  entered  npon  the  conference 
with  calmness,  and  apparently  without  any 'feeling 
of  personal  distmst.  The  tierms  on  which  his  sub- 
mission wonld  be  accepted  were  fully  stated  to 
him,  and  he  was  informed  that  there  could  be  no 
deviation.  He  was  to  abdicate  the  throne;  to 
reside  for  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  within 
ihte  territories  of  the  English  government;  from 
whom  he  was' to  receive  a  pension  of  eight  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum.  The  above  propositions  were 
put  into  the  shape  of  an  engagement,  and  sent  to 
Bajee  Row  on  the  Ist  of  June,  the  day  after  the 
meeting. 

In  a  letter*  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  afi:er  detailing  the  vBTtons  military 
movements  made  by  General  DovetoD,  observes; 
«  Your  lordship  will  readily  conceive  the  conse- 
quence of  every  movement  at  this  moment,'  and 
the  varions  considerations  it  involved.  Though 
necessary  to  press  Bajee  Row  to  a  decision,  I 
wished  to  refrain  from  every  m«asure  that  would 
drive  him  to  despair,  or  make  him  take  refuge  in 
Asseer.  He  Had  still  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand horse  (whom  a  halt  of  twenty-five  days  had 
*  Under  date  the  rth  June,  1818. 
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refreshed),  and  fbor  or  five  thottBsnd  infiuitrf,  a£ 
wUch  the  greatest  number  were  Arabi.  He  wu 
•dding  daily  to  his  force ;  and,  however  deip«>»te 
his  condition  might  appear  to  us,  his  uamc^  and 
the  number  of  loose  soldiers  in  the  country,  made 
hundreds  flock  to  his  standard.  What  greatly 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  this  moment  vas  the 
advanced  state  of  the  seaaon,  and  the  decided  o^ 
nion  of  Brigadier-general  DovetoD,  founded,  as  &r 
as  I  can  judge»  opon.correct  data,  that  Asseerghnr 
(with  the  means  at  his  command)  could  not  be 
beueged  with  any  prospect  of  success  during  tb« 
tains.  This  delay  threatened  consequences  that 
appeared  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoidi 
Besides  the  fear  of  jvotracted  war  and  heavy 
c^enditures,  questions  of  so  delicate  and  trying 
a  nature  must  have  atiarai  between  us  and  Dowlot 
Row  Sindia,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  they 
would  terminate.  My  own  observations  in  Mahra, 
and  the  reports  I  had  of  the  state  of  the  eouHtrf 
to  the  southward,  made  me  satisfied  ikaX,  frtun  tha 
frtrntier  d  Mysore  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
MalwB,  every  province  would  be  ia  s  state  of 
agitation  till  B^ee  Row  suhmitted,  or  was  takes  t 
the  latter,  which  woold  have  be«i  diffici^  wider 
any  circumstances,  was,  if  he  wcctptts^  the  reAige 
offered  faim  by  Jeswunt  Bow  Lar,  impossible  j  and 
this  consideration  had  as  much,  if  not  greater, 
weight  thui  any  I  have  yet  stated  in  makipg  mc 
decide  without  reference  to  your  lordship,   and 
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without  any  iiutructions  to  guide  nw  on  the 
liberal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  Paiihvab,  hit 
family,  and  personal  d^endents.  This  was  a  point 
i^n  which  it  was  impossible  to  keep  Bajee  Kow's 
mind  at  such  a  moment  in  snipense ;  beaidei,  maikn 
ing  Ae  specific  promises  I  did,  to  him  and  his 
adherents,  gave  me  the  tide  of  opinion  (even  in" 
his  own  camp)  in  my  favour;  and  your  lordship 
will  perceive  irom  a  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
Xbat  such  a  feeling  was  quite  essential*  to  my 


*  Lord  Hastings,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  SOtb  June,  1818, 
to  tlie  Court  of  Directors,  which  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  obserrea,  "  He  troops,  with  which  Bajee  Bow  had 
crosaed  the  Taptee,  were  completely  surrounded.  He  found 
process  towards  Gwalior  impracticable,  retreat  as  much  so, 
and  opposition  to  the  British  force  altogether  hopeless ;  so 
that  any  terms  granted  to  him  under  such  circumstancec 
were  purely  gratuitous,  and  only  referrible  to  diat  huioanity  ' 
which  it  was  felt  your  honourable  court  would  be  desiiotu 
should  be  shown  to  an  exhausted  foe." 

This  despatch  was  probably  written  before  the  Oovernot* 
general  could  have  been  aware  of  the  minute  local  ctnnm^ 
stances  of  Bajee  Row's  position  near  Asseeighur,  or  the  torms 
granted  to  him  would  not  have  been  termed  "  purely  gra- 
tuitous." With  r^ard  to  the  humanity  with  which  he  was 
treated,  that  sentiment  mixed  with  other  consideratious  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  negotiation ;  but  it  actuated  the  mind  of 
9ir  John  Malcolm,  not  as  a  personal  feeling,  but  as  a  prioci^ 
of  action  associated  with  the  reputation  and  the  interests  of 
the  British  goTemmeut  On  no  other  ground  could  it  have 
been  admissible  into  such  a  negotiation.  But,  after  all,  the 
real  fact  was,  that  Baj«e  Row  w«a  not  in  our  power.    He  bad 
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The  force  that  accompanied  Bajee  Row  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  camp  was  between  foor  and  five 

tlie  nwtnit  by  going  into  Asseeigbur,  of  protnctiiig'  &e  mr 
lor  fire  or  six  montlui  and  keeping  all  India  diatutbed  and 
noMttled  daring  that  period.  Such  were  Sir  Jobn  Malcolm 'a 
sendmeDtB,  aa  expressed  in  hia  letters  to  tbeOoremor-geiwral. 
Finding  tbat  a  different  iit^ression  was  entertuned,  he  after- 
warda  addreaaed  Brigadier>general  Doreton  to  learn  his  opinion 
apon  tfaia  subject,  conaidering  that  he,  beyond  all  others,  nuut 
be  the  beat  jaigv  of  the  actual  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  that  the  engagement  with  Bajee  Sow  was  coacluded. 
The  following  extract  frtan  the  answer  of  that  distinguished 
officer  must  put  this  question  at  rest  :— 

-  General  Doveton  obseires,  "  Having  been  an  actor  in  that 
part  of  the  drama  (the  surrender  of  Bajee  Row),  and  on  the 
spot,  few  can  be  better  qualified,  perhaps,  to  gire  an  opinion 
than  myaelf.  You  have  not  gone  a  tittle  beyond  what  my 
sentiment!  always  were,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  as  to  tbat 
transaction  in  your  representation  of  tbem.  lliere  cannot  be  a 
doobt  that  it  was  yoor  n^otiatioa  with  Bajee  Row,  and  the 
MsorancB  of  protection  which  it  contained,  that  kept  htm 
where  he  was  daring  my  advance :  that  he  had  the  perfect 
power  of  going  into  Asseer  (the  gates  of  which  an  well 
known  to  have  been  open  to  him  by  order  of  the  KiUidar'a 
master,  as  it  now  appears,)  at'any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
without  its  being  possible  for  any  efforts  of  ours  to  have 
prevented  it  at  that  time. 

"  This  I  can  not  only  declare  here,  but  will  swear  to  it, 
if  yon  wish  it)  anywhere  else ;  seriously  speaking,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind  of  any  nnpreju- 
diced  person,  fully  acquainted  wi^  the  actual  situation  of  all 
parties,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  them,  aa  I  was, 
that,  in  procuring  the  Bubmission  of  Bajee  Row  at  the  time 
yon  did,  you  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  int^reata 
of  your  country  in  this  part  of  the  globe." 
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thousand  horse,  and  about  three  thousand  in&iktry. 
Of  these  twelve  hundred  were  Arabs,  whose  nom-- 
hers-  were  increased  two- days  afterwards  to  nearly 
two  thousand,  by  the  junction  of  parties  that  had. 
been  left  to  guard  the  passes  in  the  hills ;  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Go« 
vemor-^i^eral,. "  not  to  disturb,  by  harsh  interfeiK 
ence,  the  last  moments  of  intercourse  betwe^i  a 
fallen  prince  and  hia  remaining  adherents."  Hi» 
experience,  moreover,  led  him  to  expect  that  this, 
force  would  gradually  dissolve,  and  he  knew  that,, 
in  its  actual  state,  it  possessed  little  means  of  com-^ 
bined  action. 

Btyee  Row  proceeded  towards  the  Nerbudda 
with  General  Malcolm's  force  for  several  marches, 
without  any  very  particular  occurrence,  except  that 
of  some  of  his  followers  leaving  him  to  retire  to 
their  homes  in  the  Deckan ;  a  lai^e  body  however 
still  remained  in  spite  of  the  friendly  remonstrances 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  pointed  out  the  imprn- 
dence  of  keeping  together  such  a  number  of  armed 
men,  tlfe  great  proportion  of  whom  must,  from 
their  situation,  be  discontented.  He  particularly 
adverted  to  the  Arabs,  from  whose  violence  and 
desperation  the  worst  consequences  were  to  be 
dreaded.  The  Paishwah  and  those  about  him,  to 
whom  these  admonitions  were  addressed,  admitted 
their  truth,  but  without  profiting  by  them.  Bajee 
Row  clung  to  the  shadow  of  his  former  power,  and 
appeared  as  if  reloctant  to  own  to  himself  or  others 
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kis  actaat  canditiob.  His  condnct  was  still  fiar- 
ther  influenced  hj  the  anapicion  and  timidity  that 
iDarked  his  character,  abd  which  Sir  John  Malcolm 
knew  he  conM  overcome  only  hy  the  ^jparent  ab- 
sence of  all  solicitude,  and  by  a  shew  of  entertain- 
ing  no  aj^ehenaions  of  the  prince  acting  contnty 
to  hts  engagement*.  If  the  Paishwah  had  real 
fears  of  treachery,  such  a  course  was  the  <mly  way 
to  remove  them ;  if  he  cherished  plana  of  decnt, 
his  parsnit  of  them  was  not  likely  to  be  en- 
couraged by  an  indifierence  which  he  could  alone 
refer  to  a  consdouHuess  of  strength.  Acting 
upon  these  considerations.  Sir  John  Malcolm  in* 
dutged  Bajee  Rot  in  his  hours  of  marching,  and 
in  his  desire  to  encamp  at  some  distance  frcnn  the 
Engli^  force,  always  giving  his  opinion  aa  a 
friend;  but  adding,  that  he  would  not  interfere  be- 
tween  him  and  his  followers,  nidess  cafled  nf»on  to 
do  ao.  An  occasion  soon  uose  which  made  Bajee 
Row  sensible  to  all  the  value  (^  the  counsels  he 
had  neglected,  and  threw  him  completely  upon  the 
protection  of  the  Brigadier-general. 

The  f>ccurTence  of  a  mutiny  of  the  Aib,Im  in  his 
camp,  the  personsJ  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
-and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  rdieved,  will  he 
found  fully  detailed  in  the  narrative  already  re- 
ferred to ;  si^lice  it  here  to  state  that,  subsequent  to 
this  even^  Bajee  Row  ooraplied  vrith  every  wish 
expressed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  widi  respect  to 
hia  muchiug,  place  of  encampment,  and  indeed  att 
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M^et  polnta.  His  atteoda&tB  ^rere  redsced  to  b«~ 
tween  »ix  and  «eveii  h«ndr«d  hone,  and  tvo  haft* 
dred  infantry,  and  he  himaelf  became  daily  more 
reconciled  to  his  condition.  Thtt^  iras  Indeed 
every  reason  why  he  should  be  so.  Tht  provision 
made  for  him  was  princely,  and  far  'beyond  what 
his  conduct  had  given  him  any  ri^ht  to  expect ; 
but  the  considerations  which  led  to  this  arnuig»- 
n«R  had  little  reference  to  his  perKMnl  character 
Of  merits.  The  first  ground  of  the  setdement  with 
B^ee  Row  rested  on  the  policy  of  tenninating  a 
war  *  which  kept  all  India  agitated  and  unsettled. 

*  The  HoDounble  Moniturt  £lpliiiiBtoiiei  oommiBBioner  of 
tke  Poonah  territoriea,  in  a  letter  under  dote  the  lOtb  of  June, 
1818,  Bays,  "  I  coi^ratnlate  you  on  your  Bnccesa  with  Bajee 
Row:  I  moit  heartily  congratulate  mys^f  on  the  same  event, 
which  will  aecnre  me  the  peace  of  this  conntry,  and  give  nM 
more  tiow  to  think  of  the  importwit  task  of  iu  civil  settle- 
ment. 

"  I  hare  little  doubt,"  Mr.  Elphinstone  adds,  "  of  Bajee  Row 
Staying  with  you  now  you  have  got  him  in,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  would  ever  have  made  up  his  mind,  if  yoo  bad  not  been  so 
pemafiotf :  sight  lac*  I  think  a  very  reasonable  jKrovision." 

'  Hr,  Jankiiu,  the  resident  at  Na^rpore,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J<^ 
Maloolm,  dated  isth  June,  observes, "  I  sincerely  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  of  your  messureB  with  Bajee  Row.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fortunate  than  the  bo  early  termination  of  the 
war,  and  in  my  cpiaion  the  sacrifice  made  to  obtain  the  object 
U  trifling." 

.  Sir  'nomas  Munro  (then  in  the  southern  territories  of  the 
,Pwhwah),  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Halcohn,  of  the  19th  June, 
after  stating  that  he  deemed  the  annuity  of  eight  lacs  allotted  to 
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The  second  ground  referred  to.  what  was.  due  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the.  British  nation,  whose. 

B^ee  Roir  below  what  might,  under  inch  circumiUnces,  hxn 
been  given,  obsenres,  "  Hit  surrender  ia  a  moat  important 
event :  it  will  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  retti»e  tna- 
quiUily,  and  facilitate  the  lettlement  of  the  country.  It  de- 
prive* all  the  tarbolent  and  disaffected  of  their  bead  and 
■npport." 

Sir  David  Ochterlony,  impreaaed  with  the  lame  aenfimenb, 
oburves,  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Agnew,  dated  the 
4th  of  June,  "  I  rejoice  that  Malcolm  has  brought  matters  to  A 
conclusion  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  firebrand,  which,  low 
as  it  was  reduced,  still  contained  a  spark  that  might  have  pro- 
duced an  amazing  conflagration.  Our  succeaa,  however,  haa 
been  so  miraculous,  that  the  surrender  of  Bajee  Row  may  not 
be  duly  appreciated.  It  strikes  me  that  hia  aurrender  will 
enable  us  to  know  the  exact  extend  of  the  force  and  expense  to 
be  kept  up,  and  I  do  not  think  the  ableat  calculaton  could 
hare  either  iriiile  he  was  wandering  even  in  the  lowest  state." 
Mr.  Russel,  resident  at  Hyderabad,  after  congratulating  Sir 
John  Malcolm  on  the  aubmiasion  of  Bajee  Row,  when  speakii^ 
of  the  impression  it  was  likely  to  make,  observes,  "  In  my 
opinion  there  waa  as  much  policy  aa  generosity  in  the  modera- 
tion with  which  you  treated  bim.  All  feelings  of  resentntent 
must  have  been  disarmed  by  the  abjectness  of  the  situation  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  such  an  opportunity  ought  not  to 
have  been  neglected  of  holding  forth  an  example  of  magnani- 
mity to  a  people  who  are  aa  susceptible  as  any  other  in  the 
world  of  kindness  and  forbearance." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  felt  and  expressed  on  this  occasion 
by  those  high  political  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  the  peace 
of  all  that  part  of  India  which  mnst  have  remained  in  a  ^- 
turbed  and  unsettled  state  aa  long  aa  Bajee  Row  contiiraed  to 
display  hia  standard. 
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proceedings  on  all  similar  occasions  had  been 
marked  by  the  utmost  liberality ;  and,  lastly,  it  ap- 
peared an  important  object  to  make  an  impression 
that  should  reconcile  all  ranks  to>  the  great  change 
which  had  occorred,  and  leave  a  grateiiil  feeling 
in  the  minda  of  the  Paishwah's  former  adherents  to- 
wards a  government' which,-  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
coold  forget  its  own  wrongs,  and  respect  their  pre- 
judices iu  the  treatment  of  their  fallen  prince. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  effect  of  this  liber- 
ality upon  the  mind  of  Bajee  Row,  though  grati- 
tude was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  prince  towards 
the  state  that  had  dethroned  him,  yet  it  was  antici- 
pated that  he  would  be  influenced  by  the  treatment 
he  received,  and  that,  the  better  his  condition 
should  be  made,  the  less  it  was  likely  he  would 
he  inclined-  to  luzard  a  change.  This  last  considei^ 
ation  had  peculiar  reference  to  his  personal  cha- 
racter. 

The  annual  sum  granted  to  Bajee  Row,  though 
munificent  for  the  support  of  an  individual,  was 
nothing  for  the  purposes  of  ambition ;  but,  sup- 
posing his  habits  of  intrigue  so  inveterate,  and.  his 
ambition  so  imprudent,  that  he  should  make  an- 
other attempt  at  sovereignty,  the  character  and 
terms  of  his  submission  had  destroyed  that  hope 
of  success  which  he  might  have  entertained  under 
other  circumstances.  By  becoming  a  voluntary 
exile,  he  had  emancipated  his  subjects  frooi  their 
allegiance ;  his  firmest  and  oldest  adherents,  released 
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from  their  doty  to  him,  were  left  to  form  new  ties, 
and  to  pnrsue  their  individual  intereeta.  By  his 
anxiety  to  secure  the  meana  of  continning  a  life  of 
luxury  Mid  sdf-indii^ence,  he  had  diminished, 
amongBt  his  nation  at  lai^,  that  sympathy  vluch 
would  hare  attended  hit  downfel  had  it  been 
aaiodated  with  distress.  To  anm  iq)  aU  in  the 
woids  used  by  Sir  John  Malcoku  in  a  despatch 
to  goverranent,  **  Bajee  Row  had  unstrung  a  bow 
which  he  never  could  rebcnd." 

Though  the  terms  granted  to  Bajee  Row  were 
much  more  hberal  than  the  Governor-gMieral  con- 
templatedr  and  though  his  lordship  did  not  approve 
of  the  first  measure  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  had 
adopted  on  receiving  an  overture  from  the  prince  •, 
he  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  confirming  the  engage- 
ment iato  ^ich  that  officer,  acting  on  his  own  re- 
^wnsibiUty,  had  entered  previous  to  the  receipt  of 
any  orders. 

Tlic  Governor-general,  in  hia  de^tcfa  to  the 
secret  committee  *,  states  the  groimds  upon  wUcb 
he  disapproved  of  Sir  John  Makolm's  proceedinga, 
first>  in  negotiating  at  all  with  fi^ee  Row;  next, 
in  deputing  an  officer  to  his  C930p ;  and  lasUy,  in 
the  laige  amount  assigned  to  him  as  a  pension:  bat 
his  lord^ip  gives,  in  the  same  letter,  a  fiill  atate- 
meitt  of  the  reasoning  by  which  Sir  John  Malcolm 
defended  the  meaaurea  which  he  had  adopted; 
and'^concludea  by  the  following  liberal  teatiHiony 
•  Under  date  tlie  I7tli  October,  188S. 
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to  the  result  of  the  arrangement  made  by  that 
officer.  ■ 

*^The  importance  of  Bajee  Row's  snrrendw  wad 
An  advantage  I  always  felt  and  acknowledged,  and 
the  seal  and  ability  manifested  by  Sir  John  Mai- 
eolm  have  invariably  received  my-  warmest  testi- 
Ebony.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  four  years  frcHn  the 
period  of  Bajee  Row's  surrender,  I  am  ha|^y  to 
state,  that  none  of  the  ill  consequences  I  af^pre- 
hended,  from  the  very  favourable  terms  offered  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  have'  taken  place,  except  that,' 
perhaps,  a  larger  actnid  expense  has  been  Incurred 
than  would  have  sufficed  to  put  him  down.  On 
reviewing  the  whole  transaction,  however,  I  see  no 
rfeaaon  for  admitting  that  my  original  view,  formed 
on  the  facts  before  stated,  was  erroneous.' 

After  the  full  consideration  of  the  whole  dlsco*^ 
sion  regarding  the  settlement,  the  coort  of  di- 
rectors, in  their  general  letter  to  Bengal*,  signified' 
their  opinion  in  the  following  terms.— 

•*  We  received,  with  the  highest  satis&ctaon,  the 
important  intelligence  of  Bajee  Row's  surrender ; 
■  an  event  which  broi^ht  to  a  happy  close  the  opera- 
tions of  a  brilliant  and  successful  war,  and  which 
was  calculated  more  than  any  other  circumstamceJ 
to  accelerate  the  return  of  tranquillity  throughout' 
India,  conld  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  ns~. , 

**  We  have  perused  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
spondence recorded  on    your  secret  consultations- 

*  Dated  13th  November,  1S38. 
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relative  to  Bajee  Row'a  snbmisaion;  and  we  observe, 
that  on  some  of  the  measures  which  were  resorted 
to  .for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this  events 
there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion : 
^8  diflference  does  not  extend  to  any  of  the  military 
arraogementa,  which  must  be  admitted  to  demand 
unqualified  applause ;  neitheris  there  any  question 
respecting  the  zeal  and  pubhc  spirit,  and  the  inde- 
fiitigable  and  skilful  exertions  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
in  the  very  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the 
transaction.  Whether,in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  justifiable  in 
assuming  a  large  discretion,  and  whether  he  exer- 
(3sed  that  discretion  wisely,  are  the  only  points 
which  have  been  brought  into  discussion;  and  on 
these  we  observe  that  the  Governor-general  and  his 
political  agent  haave  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions. 
.  ''When  Sir  John  Malcolm  received  the  first 
overtures  irom  Bajee  Row,  at  Mhow,  in  May  1818, 
he  was  without  any  further  instructions  for  his 
guidance  than  those  which  had  been  issued  to  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  on  the  15th  December,  1817,  copies 
of  which  were  transmitted  to  the  several  residents, 
and  which  declared  all  farther  negotiation  with 
Bi^ce  Row  to  be  inadmissible.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  the  circumstances  in  which  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  placed  authorized  him  to  exercise  hia 
discretion,  we  approve,  of  the  course  which  he 
adopted. 

It  was,  indeed,  to  be  apprehended,  that  whatever 
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sum  might  be  placed  at  the  dispoaal  of  Bajee  Row, 
beyond  a  provision  for  his  suitable  maintenance, 
would  be  expended  for  purposes  of  intrigue;  and 
that  on  that  account,  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
grant  him  so  large  a  pension  as  eight  lacs  per 
annum:  it  was  also  possible  that  he  might  have 
been  compelled  to  snrreiider  unconditionally,  had 
no  terms  been  offered  to  him;  but  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  he  still  had  some  chance  of  escape,  and 
that,  by  throwing  himself  into  Aaaeerghur,  he  might, 
at  all  events  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  have 
deprived  us  of  the  important  advantages  which  re- 
sulted from  his  early  surrender;  and,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  these 
advantages  justified  the  terms  which  were  granted 
to  him." 

Affairs  at  Nagpore  had  been  thrown  into  great 
confusion.  After  the  dethronement  of  Appah  Sahib, 
the  grandson  of  Ragojee  Bhonsela  was  elevated  to 
the  mnsnud.  On  this-  occurrence,  the  Governor- 
general  expressed  a  solicitude  that  this  govemmeut 
should  be  restored  to  its  consideration  among  the 
states  of  India ;  but  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
former  administration,  and  the  want  of  nactive  in- 
struments of  rule  in  whom  the  inhabitants  could  be 
brought  to  place  any  confidence,  compelled  Lord 
Hastings  to  concede  his  opinion  to  the  arguments 
of  the  resident,  in  favour  of  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  Nagpore  for 
a  limited  period  in  the  hands  of  the  English  govem- 
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jsoefit.  The  reasons  wblch  governed  his  loni^hip 
.upon  thia  occasion,  and  the  coarse  of  me&snrea  he 
adopted,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  hjg  own 
wcffds*.  "  In  conforinity  with  the-dedued-inteii!- 
ticm  of  gradually  recediag  from  the  ^erci»e  of 
direct  inteHerence  in  the  administration,  I  was 
.careful  in  enjoining  Mn  Jenkins  to  avoid  any  ma'- 
•teiial  departore  from  the  established  and  cmitti- 
tuticmal  forma  of  this  ancient  goremment,  which,  if 
recalled  to  their  original  principles,  might  be  found 
infficiently  adi^fed  to  ensure  regularity  and  integrity 
in  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  affitirb  of  the 
Mate.  I  was  persuaded  that  Mr.  J^ikins  woidd 
feel  it  no  leu  his  duty  than  his  ioclination  to  detect 
itnd  refonn  the  cotruption  ami  ^oses  that  disgiaced 
the  late  adminifltration,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  improved  order  of  things  in  the  return  to 
those '  salutary  institutions  (tf  the  former  gOT^n* 
ment  which  had  been  perrerted  by  tiie  eiroi*  and 
vices  of  Ragojee  Bhonsela  and  bis  sacceMor^  in 
flo  noble  and  laodablf!  a  pursuit,  I  did  not  require 
Mr-  Jenkins  to  seek  the  attainmwt  of  that  degree 
<^  perfection  which  it  might  be  practicable  to  t«ach 
«md«T  a  system  to  be  permanently  administered 
throng  British  agentiy.  With  the  deliberate  in- 
tentioii  of  restoring  the  native  government*  the 
direct  executive  admiaistration,  aa  soon  as   the 

•  Vide  Lord  Hastiogs'  letter  to  secret  committee,  dated 
August  Sitt,  iBio.  Printed  papers  respecting  I^ndsrie  and 
MUiHttta  War,  page  416. 
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agitation  and  disquietude  arising  out  of  previous 
events  should  be  composed,  and  the  new  govern- 
meat  should  have  acquired  sufficient  lecnritjr.  and 
solidity  to  enable  it  to  conduct  its  own  afiaiti 
without  having  recourse  to  our  immediate  assist^ 
ance,  it  was  obviously  neither  judicious  nor  equit- 
able to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  system  which, 
when  it  should  cease  to  he  conducted  under  the 
integrity^  energy,  and  vigour  of  British  agents* 
would  necessarily  cease  to  operate  Beneficially,  either 
for  the  people  or  the  rulers  of  the  OMmtry. 

My  views  then,  in  the  form  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, were  limited  to  the  restoration  of  it,  as 
nearly  as  might  be  practicable,  to  the  character 
of  its  original  institutions;  to  the  correction  and 
punishment  of  gross  abuses  and  fraada  in  the  col- 
lection and  appropriation  of  the  revoines;  to  the 
iDtroductitm  of  order,  regularity,  and  economy,  in 
every  branch  of  the  administration;  and  to  the 
establishment  of  such  plain,  simple,  ^d  efficient 
regubtiona  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  usages  and 
laws  of  the  country  as  may  aSord  to  the  Rajah's 
government, when  it  shall  assnmethe  administration, 
every  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to  carry 
it  on  under  oor  protection  with  credit  and  success. 
£ven  when  the  British  government  shall  relinqoisfa 
the  direct. share  in  the  adminlstratiiHi,  that  it  has  In 
the  outset  been  t:ompelled  to  exercise  by  the  impe- 
rious circumstances  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
attract  your  attention  in  this  dftspatchj^  it  will  still 
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retain,  onder  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  ri^t  of 
offering  its  advice  and  aid,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  able, 
by  timely  and  judicious  interposition,  to  prevent 
any  gross  mismanagement, .and  to  recall  the  native 
administration  to  the  jast  principles  of  govenuoent." 
In  1819,  the  Vizier  of  Oade,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  the  native  part  of  the  population  of  India,  re> 
itounced  -hia  ancient,  though  nominal,  allegiance  to 
the  emperor  of  Delhi,  by  chan^ng  the  title  of 
Vizie^  or  prime  minister,  by  which  he,  as  well  as  . 
his  predecessoM,  had  been  hitherto  distingiUBhed, 
for  that  of  Padaha  or  King.  Lord  Hastings  *,  in  a 
letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  gives  his  opinion 
Ihat  this  act  of  the  Vizier  is  beneficial  to  ibe  Com- 
pany's interests,  inasmuch  as,  without  changing  tibe 
relations  in  which  that  prince  stood  towards  the 
English,  it  created  a  marked  drvision  amongst  the 
Mahomedans,  which  gave  us  more  security  than 
we  had  before  against  any  union  of  the  fanatics  of 
that  religion.  His  lordship  appears,  from  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  to  have  entertained  an  idea  of 
eventual  danger  from  the  possible  8ucceasi<m  of  a 
junior  prince  of  the  imperial  fiunily,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  disa£fected  to  oor  interests ;  and  upon 
that  ground  also,  he  deemed  it  important  that  Oude 
should  be  detached  from  any  possible  combination 
with  the  possessor  of.  the  throne  of  Delhi. 

This  measure,  to  which  Lord  .Hastings  so  de- 
cidedly expressed  his  consent  was  ^proved' by  the 

■     •  Under  dat«  the  18th  Iforember,  1819, 
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authorities  in  England,  who  probably  viewed  it  aa 
'  not  likely  to  have  cooBeqnenees  either  one  way  or 
another;  but  no  measures  which  we  can  adopt  in 
India  are  so  likely  to  have  conaeqnences  beneficial, 
or  the.  reverse,  as  those  whicl^  make  changes  even 
in  the  names  of  long-established  authorities  and 
institutions.  In  the  present  caae,  some  of  the  good 
effects  whidi  the  Governor-general  anticipated  may 
result  from  the  Visier  of  Oude  having  adopted  a 
measure  that  was  certain  to  produce  hostile  feelings 
between  his  family  and  that  of  the  emperor  of 
Delhi;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor,  his 
immediate  relations,  adherents,  and  all  Mahomedans 
who  continued  to  revere  the  house  of  Timour, 
were  certain  to  be  roused  by  this  act  from  their 
usual  torpor  on  such  subjects. 

It  will  be  thought  by  many,  that  the  reverence 
which  Mahomedan  princes  and  chiefs  entertained 
for  the  memory  of  their  former  great  rulers  could 
not  be  more  safely  at  rest  than  where  it  had  re- 
mained innoxious  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  progress  of  the  Company's  government,  from 
the  day  it  received  the  grant  of  Dewanee,  or  admi- 
nistration of  the  countries  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  to  the  present  period,  had  been  in  remark- 
able conformity  to  the  feehngs  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives  of  India  on  all  such  points.  We  had 
obtained  credit  by  our  liberal  treatment  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  grateful  for 
the  superior  condition  in  which  we  had  placed 
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tiiem,  in  all  that  concerned  their  pecutuary  means, 
to  that  which  they  had  enjoyed  when  de^ndaid 
on  the  Mahrattas :  hxA  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
their  keen  sense  of  onr  sanction  of  the  Vizier's 
conduct*  in  casting  off  his  nominal  allegiance  did 

*  T^e  Nizam  of  the  Deckan  stood  in  nearlj'  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Titular  Emperor  o^  Delhi  as  the  Vizier  of  Oade, 
tad  vonld,  no  donhti  hftre  received  the  same  coaQtenaiice  Ansa 
die  British  goyentneat  hod  he  desired  a  higher  aame  &Ma 
he  enjoyed;  hut  he  was  forward  to  condemn  the  condnct  of 
the  Vizier,  as  an  outra^  upon  the  feelings  of  all  Mahomedans. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  disgust  and  indigaation 
Vhich  the  conr  tof  Hyderabad  had  evinced  when  the  pride  and 
imbition  of  l^ppoo  led  him  to  assnme  the  titte  of  Sultuin,  and 
to  coin  money  in  his  own  namn  Two  days  after  the:  &U  of 
Serit^qwtaca,ia  1709,  Ueer  Allum,lheoomiiutnder-in-chief  of 
the  Nizam's  troops,  (who  was  afterwards  his  minister),  as- 
sembled all  the  Mafaomedan  chiefs  and  soldiers  of  his  army,  and 
went  in  procession  to  the  principal  moaque  in  the  conquered 
capital  In  order  to  read  the  kutha,  or  prayer,  In  the  nadie  of 
Shah  Alhm.  When  Meer  AUum  irtfonned  the  polidoal  agtati 
(Captain  Malcc^)  of  his  intention,  he  stated  his  desira  to 
mark,  by  this  proceeding,  the  sense  which  was  entarts^ed  of 
Tippoo's  conduct  in  withholding  that  remnant  of  respect  which 
Mahomedans  still  pay  to  a  family  who  had  so  greatly  advanced 
their  fame. 

TbiB  ocCBtTanct,  it  may  be  argued.  Is  io  favoor  of  that 
ptdi^  which  sought  to  divide  and  destroy  an  attaohmeat  th«t 
night  b«c*)tta  a  point  of  union  against  our  government ;  bat 
the  respect  paid  to  the  family  of  Delhi  is  associated  with  no 
feelings  likely  to  combine  Mahomedan  princes  for  the  purpose 
of  elevating  a  sovereign  who  could  be  restored  to  real  authority 
only  by  the  repoeseition  of  the  dominioas  iriiich  they  had 
usurped  upon  the  weakaeit  of  hu  anceetont.    Such  an  event, 
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DOt  eSect  a  change  in  their  BentimenU  f ovarda  the 
British  goveniment  sufficient  to  overbalance  all 
their  gratitude,  and,  perhaps,  to  implant  feelings  of 
a  very  different  character,  but  of  a  nature  nauch 
more  likely  to  gun  them  adherents  among  the  dis', 
contented,  in  the  improbable  event  of  any  branch 
of  this  family  ever  cherishing  designs  hostile  to  our 
pover. 

Though  the  nominal  'minister  of  the  emperor^ 
and  real  dependant  of  the  English,  was  permitted 
to  asanme  the  title  and  attributes  of  majesty,  no 
alteration  vas  made  in  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  Company's  government  and  the  Im- 
perial family,  to  whom  Lord  Hastings  continued 
that  respect  and  attention  which  they  liave  re- 
ceived from  the  first  establiahment  of  our  power  in 
India. 

To  those  who  take  a  general  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  connexion,  and  consider  only  the 

therefore,  can  hardly  be  deemed  within  the  vei^  of  posaibility ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  danger  which  might  result  from  the 
representative  of  this  family  being  used  as  an  instrument,  It 
is  obvious  such  a  measure  must  be  the  act  of  an  indiridoali 
iiOt  of  a  combination,  and  it  would  be  more  like\j  Is  ■oubmaw 
than  to  advance  the  aucceai  of  an  attack  of  our  eatablishcd 
■vpremacy  in  India.  The  history  of  the  .vhole  world,  and 
Sibove  all  of  Asiatic  nations,  proves  that  there  is  much  more  to 
be  apprehended  from  that  pride  and  enterprising  spirit  of  am- 
bition which  is  awakened  by  new  names  And  new  ties  th&n  is 
6Ver  likelf  to  result  from  feelings  of  grateful  recoHeetiona 
towards  power  fallen  into  porerty  and  decay. 
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actual  condition  of  the  parties,  nothing  can  appear 
more  contrary  to  reason,  or  a  more  absurd 
mockery  of  terms,  than  for  the  English  goTem- 
ment,  enjoying  as  it  now  does  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  continuing  to  coin  money  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  and  styling  itself,  upon  the  face 
of  that  coin,  the  servant  of  a  monarch  who  owes 
his  daily  subsistence  to  its  bounty.  But  we  most 
recollect,  that  the  foxmder  of  the  British  empire  in 
the  east  deemed  the  title  to  our  first  and  most 
valuable  territories  incomplete,  till  conveyed  by  a 
grant  firom  an  emperor  who  possessed  as  little  of 
real  power  as  his  successors.  General  reasoners 
may  deem  such  conduct  a  sacrifice  to  prejudice,  a 
reverence  to  a  shadow.  But  the  fact  cannot  be . 
'  denied,  that  by  making  that  sacrifice,  and  by  re- 
verencing that  shadow.  Lord  Clive  went  in  unison 
with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  millions  of  men. 
Our  situation,  it  may  be  argued,  is  greatly  changed 
since  that  period.  We  are  much  more  powerful, 
and  the  emperor  of  Delhi  is  more  powerless:  but 
this  change  cannot  of  itself  constitute  a  gnyind  for 
any-  alteration  in  our  nominal  relations  to  that 
weak  sovereign.  Such  inconsistencies  as  those 
which  exist  in  our  connexion  with  the  fallen  de- 
scendants of  the  house  of  Timour  are  frequent  in 
political  communities,  and  particularly  as  these 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  India.  They 
grow  out  of  the  habits,  the  sentiments,  and  some- 
times the  stqierstition  of  human  beings,  and  vise 
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Statesmen,  referring  to  their  source,  ■will  ever  treat 
them  with  consideration  and  respect. 

Lord  Hastings,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
had  commenced  a  negotiation  with  Sadnt  Ali,  the 
Vizier  of  Oude,  which  had  in  view  the  same  ob- 
jects that  had  been  porsaed  by  his  j)redece«sor, 
and  he  desisted  from  pressing  them  to .  completion 
from  the  same  reasons,  the  invincible  repugnance 
of  the  Vizier  to  such  great  changes  in  the  system 
of  his  internal  administration.  When  Sadut  AU 
died*,  hopes  were  entertained  that  his  successor 
might  be  more  ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Governor-general.  The  court  of  directors,  antici- 
pating this  change  of  sentiment  in  the  reigning 
prince,  expressed-f-  their  concurrence  in  Lord 
Hastings'  proceedings,  adding : 

"  We  feel  it  proper  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  desire,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
cussion being  renewed,  you  will  not,  however 
favourably  disposed  the  present  Vizier  may  be  to 
attend  to  your  suggestions,  proceed  to  introduce 
into  his  dominions  any  system  of  administration, 
which  shall  not  be  founded  upon  a  due  and  con- 
siderate  attention  to  the  estabUshed  institutions 
and  general  usages  of  the  country.'* 

The  Vizier  appeared  at  first  willing  to  accede  to 
the  plan  proposed,  with  some  modifications,  but  he 

*  Ssdut  Ali  died  on  the  11th  July,  1S14;  he  was  sacceeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Ghazee  Udeen  Khan  Raffe^t  u  Dowlut. 
t  Vide  letter  to  Bengal,  SHoA  March,  1810. 
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changed  his  mind,  and  evinced  so  determined  a  re- 
solution against  its  introduction  that  it  was  aban- 
dtmed,  and  every  means  taken  to  conciliate  a  prince 
Those  conduct  in  the  pectraiary  aid  he  gave  during' 
the  war  with  Nepuil  well  merited  that  kindness 
and  consideratioa  with  which  the  GoTemor-geofital 
treated  faim. 

The  conrt  of  directopa,  after  receiving  a  fail  re- 
port of  Lord  Hastings's  proceedloga  in  his  several 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  Oade,  observe, 
**  Your  political  letter  of  the  16th  of  December, 
1^0,  informed  us  that  since  the  Briti^  govern- 
ment had  abstained  from  that  interfereoice  in  the 
Nabob's  administmtion,  which  had  produced  for- 
m«4y  BO  much  irritation,  the  affairs  of  the  coontry 
had  improved.  At  Lncknow  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  the  same  motives  for  interference  which  exist 
elsewhere ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  security  or 
realization  of  any  pecuniary  rights ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  merit  of  ota"  institotioDS,  we  see  no 
reason  for  importuning  our  neighbours  to  adopt 
Aem."^ 

Hie  arrangements  made  with  the  court  of  Baroda, 
subsequent  to  the  subversion  of  the  Poonah  go- 
vernment, proceeded  npon  the  principle  bf  giving- 
to  its  prince  Syajee  as  much  power  as  iras  com- 
patible with  the  fulfilment  of  our  obligations  to 
different  branches  of  his  family^  to  his  tributaries, 
and  to  those  txeditors  of  the  state  who  had  die 
guarantee  of  die  British  govemmeat. 
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The  circnmstance  of  onr  being  so  implicated  in' 
the  affiiin  of  diis  state  had  its  origin  in  the  mental 
vetdmesi  of  its  former  ruler,  in  -consequence  of 
which  the  administration  had  been  for  a  long  ponod' 
condocted  by  a  commission,  of  which  the  Bridsh 
rewdent  was  one.  His  acUng  in  ^  this  capacity, 
which  was  deemed  at  the  moment  indiflpensable  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  ^e  dependant  state, 
had  invcdved  pledges  of  faith  whidi  embarramed 
every  step  towards  our  present  object,  that  of  giving 
power  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  withdrawing,  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  oar  reputation,  from  alt 
interference  in  his  internal  govemment.  A  settle- 
ment upon  tfiese  principles  was,  however,  after 
much  discussion,  agreed  upon.  The  collection  of 
tribute  devolved  upon  the  British  govemment,  to 
which  adequate  security  was  given  for  the  future 
payment  of  the  pensions  to  different  branches  of 
the  Guickwar  femUy,  as  well  as  for  the  gradnal 
Uquidation  of  the  latge  debts  still  owing  by  that 
state.  Ilie  principal  attention  of  the  resident  was  ' 
directed  to  the  fnl^ment  of  these  engagements,  and 
he  was  instructed  to  abstiun  from  all  concern  in 
matters  which  did  not  affect  our  obligations  of 
faidi,  or  threaten  the  public  tranquillity. 

An  account  has    been    given    in  a  preceding 
chapter*  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hindu  govern- 
ment of  Mysore.     No  political  act  of  an  Indian 
adminifitmtion  was  ever  so  happy  in  its  result.  This 
•  Vide  page  241. 
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originated  in  causes  vbich  have,  been  d^ailed. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  was  the  occapa- 
tioQ  and  provision  which  the  constructioa  of  this 
dependant  state  ensured  to  the  higher  and  more  re- 
spectable claasea  of  the  natives,  who,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, are  in 'almost  all  cases  rendered  discon- 
tented and.  turbulent  by  the  introdaction  of  our 
direct  sway.  Of  these  classes  the  most  important 
is  the  military,  because  they  have  the  most  power 
to  nuuintain  or  disturb  the  general  peace. 

From  the  honr.when  the  government  of  Mysore 
was  established,  the  whole  attention  of  its  able  mi- 
nister Pumea  had  been  directed  to  the  object  of 
saving  his  country  from  such  internal  troubles  as 
are  the  common  consequences  of  those  changes 
which  throw  the  military  part  of  the  population 
suddenly  out  of  employ.  Besides  some  battalions  of 
regular  infantry,  he  Eept  in  service  a  very  nu- 
merous local  militia,  and  a  large  and  efficient  body 
of  irregular  horse,  formed  of  the  very  best  o£  those 
troops  who  had  served  Hyder  Ally  and  Tippoo  Sal- 
taun,  and  commanded  by  the  officers  most  distin- 
guished in  the  service  of  those  princes.  This  mea- 
sure, grounded  as  it  was  on  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  peculiar  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  natives  of  India,  had  the  complete  success  which 
it  merited.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country 
was  imdistorbed,  and  the  troops  of  the  R^ah  of 
Mysore,  particularly  the  horse,  were  found  useful 
and  efficient  auxiliaries. 
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A  consideration  of  the  above  circamstances,  and 
of  the  just  title  to  iavour  which  the  Mysore 
government  had  established,  induced  Sir  Geoi^ 
Barlow,  when  Grovemor-geDeral,  to  consent  to  the 
modification  of  the  3rd  uticte  of  the  treaty  of 
Mysore,  which  gave  ,to  the  British  government 
an  indefinite  power  of  calling  on  the  Rajah  for 
pecuniary  assistance  on  the  occurrence  of  war. 
This  article,  which  was  alarming  to  the  dependant 
state,  from  its  being  undefined,  was  commuted  for 
a  contingent  of  four  thousand  horse,  upon  whose 
services  we  had  a  right  at  all  times  to  call,  paying 
only  a  small  extra  allowance,  necessary  for  their 
snpport  when  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Mysore  dominions. 

The  above  engagement,  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded in  the  true  spirit  of  those  principles  on 
which-  this  connexion  was  formed,  by  rendering 
that  specific  which  was  indefinite,  and  by  making 
that  which  was  before  a  question  of  expediency  or 
policy  an  obligation  of  &ith,  not  only  confirmed 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  alliance,  bat  gave  it 
durability,  by  placing  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Rajah  the  means  of  diminishing  his  own  respect- 
ability and  hia  utility  as  an  ally. 

The  constitution  of  that  body  of  men,  for  whose 
permanent  support  this  arrangement  provided, 
corresponded  with  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment which  they  served*..   The  commanders  of 

*  Th«  maintenance  of  such  a  body  of  troops  as  the  Mysore 

Vol.  I.  8  N 
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these  horse  fonn  a  part  of  the  anstocracy  of  the 
state  to  which  they  belong  i  and,  by  their  giDod  con- 
duct with  the  British  armies,  they  obtaia  s  title 

hoTM  must  prolong  the  existence  of  a  depeodant  native  state, 
hf  adding  to  it*  reipectability  and  utilitjr.  The  introdiietioa 
of  ragular  corps,  vhethar  cavalry  Oi  iafantry,  muM  accalaraU 
ita  dissolution.  The  reason  is  plun.  The  imib  is  sifited,  aa^ 
the  other  opposed  to  the  shape  and  character  of  the  goveni- 
ment.  A  regular  army  can  only  exist  in  a  regular  state ;  pay 
must  tie  certain,  and  fixed  provision  made  not  only  for  their 
anbaistence  in  ordinary  times,  but  for  all  those  casualties  to 
which  they  are  liable  in  war,  or  men  will  not  eodiuv  the 
restraints  and  p^ialtiei  of  that  atrist  disciplioa  without  which 
they  cannot  be  efficient.  The  consequence  ii(,  that  thol^[h 
8uch  a  force  may  be  maintained  lor  a  short  time  by  the  ener- 
getic character  of  a  particular  ruler,  it  can  never  take  root  in 
a  State,  to  the  whole  construction  of  which  its  principles  are 
M  nncongeHial ;  and  when  the  impetus  which  first  formed  it, 
or  the  enei^  which  maintaiDed  it,  ceasea  to  aziat,  it  becoBaee 
the  most  useless  and  dangerous  of  rabbles. 

The  result  of  all  experiments  which  the  native  states  of 
India  have  made  to  raise  or  maintain  a  regular  army  has  been, 
nnd  will  continue  to  be,  the  same.  These  corps,  it  has  in- 
variably been  found,  could  not  maintain  long  their  efficiency 
when  left  to  the  native  powers ;  and  when  we  took  them  under 
our  protectiod  ao  far,  ac  to  give  them  officers,  and  make 
arrangements  for  their  r^fular  payments,  they  became  in  fftct> 
whatever  they  might  be  termed,  our  troops ;  and  their  being 
denominated  "  the  army  of  a  native  prince,"  though  it  might 
meet  the  object  of  the  moment,  can  never  as  a  system  be 
desirable.  It  must  have  the  eEFect  of  depressing  instead  of 
elevating  the  government  they  nominally  serve,  and  tend  by 
this  effect,  and  the  constant  interference  they  oali  fort  t9 
accelerate  the  period  of  its  downfal. 
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trenching  on  the  right  of  their  prince  to  raise 
or  degrade  them,  renders  such  an  act,  when  op-> 
posed  to  justice,  so  ungradons,  that  there  is  hardly 
an  instance  of  its  occurrence ;  and  in  almost  every 
case,  where  an  officer  of  distinction  dies,  tha 
command  of  his  men  devolves,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  service,  on  the  son  or  next  heir. 

A  change  took  place  in  the  internal  administra* 
tion  of  Mysore  during  the  government  of  Lord 
Minto,  which  for  a  time  was  productive  of  un^ 
pleasant  results.  The  enemies  of  Pumea  snO'r 
ceeded  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  the  young  piinca 
against  that  able  minister,  who  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  power,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  The 
deterioration  which  took  place  in  some  branches 
of  the  administration  of  the  state  was  at  one 
time  -alarming ;  but  aa  the  Rajah  attained  years^ 
his  affairs  have  assnmed  a  better  aspect.  It  is 
important  to  remark,  that  this  change  in  no  de- 
gree affected  the  efficiency  of  the  Mysore  horse, 
which  served,  during  the  campa^nS  of  1617  and 
1818,  in  the  countries  of  Malwa  ^d  Rajpootana, 
with  as  much  zeal,  fidelity,  and  gallantry,  as  they 
had  before  displayed  in  the  Deckan  during  the 
Mahratta  war  of  -1803. 

It  wonld  exceed  the  bonnds  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  a  history  of  the  progress  of  oar  con- 
nexion with  smaller  states,  such  as  the  numerous 
Ri^ahs  of  Bandelcund  and  Hindustan,  who  are 
s  N  s 
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imihediately  under  the  Bengal  government;  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  under  Madras ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  Kattywar,  and  the  Prince  of 
Katcb,  under  that  of  Bombay.  The  latter  country, 
over  'which  our  influence  or  coiitrol  has  been 
lately  extended,  is  the  most  westerly  of  those  - 
territories  which  we  have  to  defend.  It  borders 
txpoa  those  of  the  Ameers  of  Sind,  who,  in  1830, 
made  an  incursion  into  it  to  retaliate  an  attack 
made,  as  they  alleged,  by  our  troops.  There 
was  some  pretext  for  their  complaint.  A  detach- 
ment, which  was  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  plunderers 
of  the  tribe  of  Khosas,  who  annually  devastated 
the  frontier  district  of  Giizerat,  had  fallen  by 
mistake  on  a  party  of  the  Sindians,  who,  however^ 
appear  to  have  been  mixed  with  the  freebooters; 
But  admitting  the  facts  to  be  aa  the  Ameers  repre^ 
seuted  them,  that  in  no  degree  justified  the  course 
pursued ;  and  the  government  of  Bombay,  which 
had  already  expressed  its  regret  for  the  mistake 
which  had  happened,  now  assumed  a  different  toncj 
and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  unwarrantable 
acts  of  hostility  committed  by  the  mlers  of  Sind. 
This  demand  was  supported  by  the  assembly  of  a 
considerable  force  on  the  frontier.  These  mea- 
sures were  carried  into  execution  with  such  prompt- 
ness and  spirit  as  had  the  happiest  effect  in  pre- 
venting a  contest,  which,  from  the  instructions  of 
the  Governor-general  m  council,  he  was  most  soli- 
citous to  avoid.     The  settlement  made  with  the 
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envoy  irom  the  Ameers,  who  came  to  Bombay* 
Taa  very  satisfactory ;  and  it  was  agreed,  amongst 
other  arrangements,  that  the  Khosas,  who  had  so 
repeatedly  inraded  the  Company's  territory,  should 
in  futnre  be  restrained  from  snch  aggressions. 

A  political  history  of  India  at  this  period  would 
be  incomplete  without  referring  to  some  events 
which  had  brought  us  into  occasional  collision 
with  the  Burmese  government.  The  recent  con- 
quests of  that  state  included  the  countries  of  Arra- 
can,  Assam,  and  Cachar  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  instead  of  having  upon  our  eastern  frontier 
petty  Rajahs,  who  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
disposition  to  make  encroachments,  we  have  had, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  a  state,  with  proud  and 
ambitious  mlers,  too  ignorant  of  our  power,  and 
too  vain  of  their  own,  to  give  much  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  friendly  relations. 

A  Burmese  general,  daring  the  government  of 
Lord  Teignmouth,  had  advanced  into  the  province 
of  Chittagong  in  pursuit  of  three  criminals.  A 
force  was  sent  to  repel  this  violation  of  our  territo- 
ries ;  but  hostilities  were  prevented  by  hia  waiting 
upon  the  English  officer  who  commanded,  ex- 
plaining his  instructions,  and  pleading  his  motives. 
On  his  retiring,  the  criminab  were  made  ovct  to 
him;  two  were  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel 
torture,  and  the  other  again  •  effected  his  escape  to 
the  British  territories.   ~ 

A  number  of  persons,  of  a  tribe  called  Mughs, 
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inhabitants  of  Airaoan,  had  been  long  settled  in 
Chittagong  j  and,  during  the  yean  1797  and  1798, 
a  very  large  colony  of , this  people  eougrated  to 
our  territories,  having  been  driven  from .  their 
homes  by  the  insufferable  tyranny  and  oppretsion 
of  the  Bnrmese  government.  Alarm  was  taken 
at  their  nimibers;  the  evil  eonsequences  of  har- 
bouring them  were  foreseen,  and  orders  were  sent 
to  prevent  any  more  crossing  the  frontier.  These 
orders  vere,  faovever,  but  partially  obeyed:  in- 
deed, the  conduct  of  the  emigrants  rendered  it 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Ob  one 
Occasion,  when  a  party  of  these  anfortnnate  people 
were  directed  to  withdraw,  their  leader  b<^dly  re- 
plied, **  We  wilt  nevet  retnm  to  the  Amctn 
conntry ;  if  yon  choose  to  slaughter  us  hoc,  we 
are  ready  to  die:  if  by  force  yon  drive  ns.  away, 
we  will  go  and  dwell  in  the  jungles  of  the  great 
mountains,  which  afford  shelter  for  wild  beasts." 

AboQt  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  not  fewer 
than  10,000  of  the  Mnghs  nuhed  to  the  frontier, 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  agony  and  distress.  This 
body  was  followed  by  another  still  more  nvmercms. 
It  is,  indeed,  believed  that  two-tbirds  of  the  Mogtu 
of  Arracan  forsook  the  province,  the  capital  of 
which  was  at  this  period  nearly  depopulated.  Tbe 
fugitives  are  described  as  "flying  through  -wilds 
and  deserts  withont  any  preconcerted  plan,  nnm- 
bers  perishing  from  want,  sickness,  and  fatigiie. 
The  road  to  the  Naaf  river   (which  fomM    the 
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boondarj  between  Arracan  and  Chiftagotig)  was 
Mrewed,  we  are  informed,  with  the  bodies  of  the 
aged  mid  decrepit,  and  of  motbera  with  infunta 
At  the  breast."  With  regard  to  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  even  policy  became  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  humanity  in  dictating  that  they  should  obtain 
at  least  a  temporary  asylum;  for  it  would  have 
been  rather  hazardous  to  attempt  coercive  measures, 
and  these,  if  successful,  would  have  consigned  them 
to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  a  barbarous  government. 
When  the  question  came  under  the  consideration 
of  the  government  of  Calcutta,  it  was  resolved  to 
assign  to  the  refugees  the  waste  lauds,  of  which 
there  were  extensive  tracts  in  the  province  of 
Chittagong.  In  the  meanwhile,  constrained  as 
they  were  to  feed  upon  reptiles  and  leaves,  num- 
bers Were  daily  perishing.  The  case  was  urgent, 
and  government  determined  to  relieve  their  imme- 
diate wants,  by  providing  them  with  food  and  with 
materials  for  constructing  huts,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  approaching  rains. 

To  carry  these  arrangements  into  effect.  Captain 
Hiram  Cox,  an  officer  who  had  been  employed  on 
a  mission  to  the  conrt  of  Ava,  was  sent  to  Chitta- 
gong ;  his  character  and  experience  pointing  hint 
out  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  charged  with  this 
duty. 

When  the  last  emigration  of  Mnghs  from  Arra- 
can took  place,  there  were  not  more  than  three 
hundred  Burmese  troops  in  the  city;   and  these 
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welt  too  much  intimidated  by  the  extent  of  &e 
disaffection  to  attempt  to  oppose  or  porsne  the 
fugitives,  of  whom  a  great  portion  were  thjxa 
enabled  to  cross  the  Naaf  without  molestatKHi. 
Their  oppressors,  however,  were  not  disposed  to 
lose  their  victims,  and,  having  collected  an  army 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  followed  the  emi- 
grators  into  Chittagoog,  and  fortified  themselves 
in  the  woods  of  that  province  by  means  of  a 
stockade,  in  which  they  maintained  themselves 
several  weeks,  carrying  on  a  petty  warfare  with 
onr  troops.  The  commander  of  these  invaders 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  civil  magistrate  of  Chitta- 
gong,  in  which  he  observed,  "  If  you,  regarding 
former  amity,  will  deliver  us  up  all  the  reJFbgees, 
friendship  and  concord  will  continue  to  subsist. 
If  you  will  keep  in  your  country  the  slaves  of  our 
king,  the  broad  path  of  intercourse  between  the 
states  will  be  blocked  up.  Our  disagreement  is 
only  about  these  refugees ;  we  wrote  to  you  to 
deliver  them,  and  you  have  been  offended  threat. 
We  again  write  to  you,  who  are  in  the-  province 
of  Chittagong,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  the 
Company,  that  we  will  take  away  the  whole  of 
the  Airacanese ;  and,  fiirther,  in  order  to  take 
them  away,  more  troops  are  coming.  If  you  will 
keep  the  Arracauese  in  your  country,  the  cord  of 
friendship  will  be  broken." 

To  this  threatening  demand  die  magistrate* 
*  Mr.  Stondiouse. 
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replied,  that  no  negotiation  could  be  listened  to 
until  the  BurmeBe  troops  should  have  withdrawn 
from  our  limits,  and  that  the  commander  must 
abide  by  the  consequences,  should  he  disregard 
this  admonitioD.  They  continned,  however,  to 
maintain  their  post,  where  they  were  successful 
in  r^elling  an  attack  *  made  by  a  detachment  of 
Sepoys  J  but  soon  afterwards  they  retired  to  their 
own  bounds,  and  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Hill 
was  deputed  by  the  8tq>reme  government  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Arracan,  that  he  might  endeavour  to 
effect  an  amicable  settlement. 

Such  was  the.  state  of  affairs  when  Captaiu  Cox 
reached  Ramoo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Naaf '(',  and 
entered  open  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He 
reported,  that,  since  the  orders  of  government  had 
arrived  for  the  admission  of  the  Mughs,  they  had 
necessarily,  for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  widely 
dispersed  themselves ;  that  some  time  would  elapse 
before  their  nmnbers  could  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained; but  that  they  were  generally  computed 
at  from  twenty-live  to  thirty  thousand  persons,  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  relief  extended  to  them  by  their  countrymen, 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  Chittagong,  and  by 
the  native  inhabitants,  who  had  hired  several  of 
them,,  the  mortality  continued  to  be  great,  especi- 

•  This  attack  took  place  ISth  July,  1799. 

t  He  arrived  at  that  place  on  the  18th  July,  1709. 
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ally  among  the  children,  of  vhom  not  lesa  than 
twenty  perished  daily. 

"  I  anticipate,"  said  Captain  Cox,  "  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  hononrable  board  on  perusing  this 
Matement,  eo  afflicting  to  humanitr,  and  dismiss 
all  fear  of  being  deemed  improperly  importunate 
in  earnestly  entreating  their  early  decision  on  the 
ioaeans  of  terminating  the  sufferings  of  the  emi-* 
grants.  The  good  of  the  state  demands  the  en- 
cooragemeht  of  cultivation  in  this  fair,  fertile,  and 
hitherto-neglected  district.  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  emigrants  should 
be  settled  together;  collected,  they  will  materially 
assist  and  comfort  each  other:  they  may  more 
easily  be  protected  from  the  injiuies  to  which 
their  ignorwice  exposes  them.  Governed  by  their 
own  laws  and  customs,  they  will  soon  be  natu- 
ralized to  the  soil,  rapidly  increase  in  strength 
and  numbers,  and  become  a  usefnl  and  flourishing 
colony;  while,  if  dispersed,  indiriduals,  indeed, 
might  derive  temporary  benefit,  but  the  majority 
would  probably  drag  out  a  wretched  vagabond  life, 
And  at  no  distant  period  become  extinct. 

"  The  situation  which  I  woidd  recommend  for 
their  settlement,  is  the  district  between  the  Mftw 
Calli  or  Ramoo  Biver  and  the  Naaf.  My  reasons 
for  this  choice  are  as  follow : — 

"  1st.  The  emigrants  themselTes  prefer  it. 

"  3nd.  The  lands  are  almost  entirely  nnoccn- 
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pied,  and  nearly  free  of  legal  claims,  Ao  that  their 
settlement  on  them  will  be  less  difficult  of  ex- 
pensive. 

"  3rd.  They  are  for  the  moat  part  tmdcr  forest, 
and  being  so  remote  a  frontier,  hitherto  snbject  ttp 
incursions  of  an  active  and  audacious  f^emj,  ntf 
other  description  of  persona  would  choose  to 
undertake  the  arduous  task  of  cleaiiug  them. 

"  4th.  The  fbimer  refugees,  being  already  set- 
tled on  the  borders  of  this  district,  will  render 
material  assistance  to  the  infant  colony. 

"  5th.  The  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  three  navi- 
gable rivers  will  prove  an  abundant  resource  in 
the  article  of  provisions,  as  the  natives  of  Arracan 
are  very  expert  fishermen. 

"  The  great,  and,  indeed,  the  only  objection  that 
I<  know  of  to  the  settling-  the  emignuita  in  this 
district,  is,  that  it  will  be  an  eternal  cause  of  jea- 
kiasy  to  their  former  masters,  and  that  their  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Arraean  may  provoke  an 
inextinguishable  rupture  with  the  Bormah  go- 
vernment. 

*'  In  respect  to  the  first  branch  of  this  objection, 
I-  have  to  reply,  that  the  rupture  was  not  of  our 
seeking;  and  humanity  has  already  decided  the 
choice  of  our  alternative.  In  respect  to  the  second, 
assuredly  every  irregularity  may  be  prevented  by 
the  establishment  of  a  proper  post  on  the  Naaf, 
and  the  vigilant  administration  of  the  person  who 
may  be  i^ipointed  to  govern  the  district." 
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In  a  report,  dated  the  18th  of  April,  1799,  Cap-. 
tain  Cox  stated,  that  he  had  registered  thirteen 
thousand  of  the  emigrants,  and  that  he  had  erery 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  in  the  province,  who  woold 
come  forward  aa  soon  as  he  had  ground  enough 
for  their  subsistence;  and  he  reported,  before  he 
left  Chittagong,  in  June,  1799,  that  he  had  settled 
ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  Moghs  in  the 
district  which  he  had  recommended.  Their  prin- 
cipal settlement  was  named  after  him.  Cox's  Bazaar. 

L<ord  Wellesley,  in  a  letter*  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee, notices  the  recent  return  of  Captain  Hill 
from  his  mission  to  the  governor  of  Arracan ;  and 
adds,  that  the  king  of  the  Burmese  had  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Calcutta,  whom  his  lordship  had 
dismissed  with  such  explanations  and  assurances, 
relative  to  the  emigrants,  as  were  calculated  to 
satisfy  his  mind  of  the  frien'dly  disposition  of  the 
British  govemment-f'. 

*  Dated  eth  June,  ISOQ. 

t  The  purport  of  the  commniiication  nude  to  the  unbasaedor 
was,  that  the  Gorernor-geDeral  was  villing  to  surrender  any 
of  the  Hughs  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  Crimea 
i^ich  might  render  them  unworthy  of  protection,  and  nuke  it 
the  conunon  interest  of  nations  to  bring  them  to  punishment ; 
and  that  all  emigrants,  without  exception,  who  might  be  ao  dis- 
posed, were  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  their  native  cooDtry. 
A  proclamation  was,  at  the  same  time,  issued,  declarii^,  that 
any  subjects  of  the  Burmese  king  who  might  thereafter  emi- 
grate, should  not  be  received  within  the  British  territories. 
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In  1800,  the  governor  of  Arracan  peremptorily 
demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Mughs,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrate  of 
Cfaittagong,  conveying  threats  of  invasion  if  the 
requisition  was  not  immediately  complied  with. 
The  Governor-general,  in  remarking  on  this  com- 
munication, states,  that  he  would  have  considered 
himself  justified  in  resorting  to  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  reparation  for  this  insult,  if  he 
bad  not  believed  that  the  governor  of  Arracan  had 
acted  without  the  authority  of  his  court.  To  as- 
certain this  point,  and  to  improve  our  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  the  Burmah  govern- 
ment. Lieutenant-colonel  Symes  was  deputed  to 
Ava,  in  18(^,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  respectable 
detachment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Fenwick  was 
posted  on  the  frontier  of  Chittagong. 

It  is  stated  in  a  despatch  reporting  the  result  of 
this  mission,  that  Colonel  Symes  received  general 
assurances  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Bur- 
mese court,  which  he  had  impressed  with  full  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  and  amicable  views  of  the 
-British  government. 

The  question  of  the  emigrants  appears  to  have 
lain  dormant'  for  several  years ;  but  when  Captain 
Canning  was  at  the  Barmese  court,  in  1809,  he  as- 
certained that  the  king  had  long  entertained  the 
design  of  conquering  the  provinces  of  Chittagong 
and  Dacca. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  British  government  began 
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to  ezperimce  the  evil  conseqnences  of  establishing 
the  Mugh  refugees  in  a  situation  which  may  be 
said  to  have  afforded  them  a  constant  view  of  their 
native  coimtry,  and  which  was  too  veil  calculated 
to  keep  alive  a  restless  desire  to  recover  their  ant 
cient  rights  and  former  homes. 

Some  bpld  adventurers  belonging  to  the  colony 
t^  MughB>  under  a  chief  called  Kingboring,  com^ 
menced  predatory  attacks  on  the  country  of  Arra- 
cau.  This  caused  the  troops  of  the  latter  to  enter 
the  Company's  territory,  and  much  complaint  and 
recriminatioB  took  place  between  the  officers  on 
the  Bnrmese  and  British  frontiers. 

In  1813,  a  mission  reached  Calcutta  &om  the 
Viceroy  of  Pegu.  The  deputies  were  preceded  by 
a  person,  charged  with  a  commission  from  the  king 
to  Benares,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  purchasing 
some  of  the  sacred  works  of  the  Hindus.  Al- 
though there  was  reason  to  suppose  this  person  had 
other  designs,  be  was  permitted  to  proceed ;  but 
instead  of  purchasing  books,  he  spent  \a&  time  in 
secret  intrigues,  of  a  character  hostile  to  the 
British  government.  Another  officer  of  the  Bur- 
mese king  soUcited  permission  to  visit  Delhi,  ra  a 
similar  pretext  (the  collection  of  manuscripts)  ;  but 
.  as  it  was  discovered  that  his  real  object  was  the 
forming  of  a  confederacy  among  the  native  powers 
to  expel  the  English  from  India,  the  supreme  go- 
vernment refused  to  allow  him  to  travel  through 
our  provinces,  and  apprized  the  Rajah  of  Arracam, 
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thAt>  oa  bis  fnmisbing  a  statement  of  the  sacred, 
vritings,  and  other  articles  required,  they  would  be 
procured  and  transmitted  to  bim  without  the  troo* 
hie  of  deputing  agents. 

We  leani  from  the  despatches  of  the  sapreme 
gOTerument,  tbat,  during  the  year  1813,  rumours, 
were  afloat  of  active  and  extensive  preparations 
being  made  by  the  Burmese  government  for  the  ii^- 
vasion  of  our  territories.  The  king,  it  is  stated, 
vas  known  to  cberiab  designs  upon  the  provinces 
of  Cbittagong  and  Dacca ;  and  all  the  explanations. 
which,  on  various  occasioos,  we  had  afforded  as  to 
our  conduct  do  not  appear  to  have  removed  from, 
his  mind  the  persuasion  that  we  countenanced  tbe 
prQceedinga  of  the  JVIugb  emigrants,  a  large  body 
of  wbom^  under  the  conduct  of  their  chief,  King,- 
herring,  continued,  in  defiance  of  all  our  efforts  to 
prevent  tbem,  coqimitting  the  most  daring  depre^ 
datit^us  upon  tbe  territories  of  tbe  Burmese. 

In  tbe  month  of  September,  1813,  Lord  Minto 
became  possessed  of  a  letter  from  Kingberring,  in 
which  that  chief  openly  avowed  liis  intention  of  in- 
vading Arracan.  Hi^  lordship  in  council,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  with  great  forbearance,  and  pardoned 
many  excesses  of  the  Mugh  colonists  (limiting 
himself  to  seizing  and  confining  their  leaders),  re- 
solved to  check  this  bold  offender  and  bis  followers, 
by  a  more  severe  course.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  which  declared  tbat,  in  the  event  of  the  repe- 
tition of  bis  inroads  into  Arracan,    tbe  British 
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goTenunent  would  surrender  Kingberrii^  and  his 
principal  associates  to  tbe  Bnrmese  authorities. 
But  his  lordship  still  thought  it  expedient  not  to 
commit  the  goremment  to  the  pnrsiut  of  this 
course  as  an  obligation  of  faith  ;  and  he  accordingly 
resolved  to  abstain  from  conveying  to  the  officers 
of  the  Burmese  authorities  any  commonication  of 
the  restdution,  which  might  have  the  effect  as  he 
stated^  "  of  tying  up  our  hands,  and  giving  to  the 
government  of  Ava  a  pretext  for  demanding,  on 
the  ground  of  our  official  declaration,  the  sarrender 
of  Kjngberring  and  his  followers,  should  they  come 
into  our  power.** 

The  deputies  who  had  been  sent  from  the  Viceroy 
of  Pegu,  to  prevail  upon  Lord  Minto  to  deliver 
up  the  Mugh  insurgents,  delayed  their  departure 
from  Calcutta  until  after  the  arrival  of  Ix>rd 
Hastings,  to  whom  they  renewed  their  applicatioa 
for  the  sarrender  of  these  offenders,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  with  his  predecessor.  It 
does  not  however  appear,  that,  on  their  return  to 
Rangoon,  the  dilute  in  the  object  of  their  mission 
occasioned  any  irritation  in  the  mind  of  the 
viceroy. 

The  principal  Mugh  chief,  Kingberring,  who  has 
been  so  frequently  mentioned,  appears  to  have 
exercised  extraordinary  inflnence  over  his  tribe, 
and  to  have  been  governed  by  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  vengeance  against  the  Burmese.  He  collected 
a  band  from  the  emigrants    established  ia   our 
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territories,  with  whom  secreting  himself  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  'he  made  annual  irruptions 
into  Arracan.  The  severe  failures  which  he  met 
with,  and  the  dreadful  examples  made  of  some 
of  his  countrymen,  who^  though  still  within  the 
reach  of  the  Burmese,  had  ventured  to  support 
hia  cause,  would  have  made  most  men  in  his  situa- 
tion despfur  of  ultimate  soccess. 

Mt.  Pechell,  the  magistrate  of  Chittagong,  rea- 
soning* from  the  unaccountable  perseverance  of 
this  chief,  rationally  conjectured  that  he  and  his 
adherents,  after  they  had  ceased  to  expect  success 
by  their  own  exertions,  looked  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object  ultimately  throngh  the  oc- 
currence of  a  rupture  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  court  of  Ava ;  which  rupture  they 
hoped  to  produce  by  exciting  the  jealousy  and  pride 
of  the  latter  state  to  acts  which  would  accelerate 
the  desired  war :  and  of  this  war  they  anticipated, 
that  the'  consequence  might  be,  the  conquest  of 
Arracan,  and  their  restoration  to  their  homes,  under 
a  government  of  their  own. 

If  such  was  their  design,  no  means  could  have 
been  better  calculated  to  promote  the  end ;  for  the 
different  principles  upon  which  the  two  states 
which  they  desired  to  embroil  were  governed, 
baffled  all  hopes  of  amicable  settlement.  It  was 
impossible,  by  any  explanatory  embassies,  or  even 

•  Vide  Mr.  PecheU's  letter,  Bengal  Pol.  DepU  2Bth  April, 
1814. 
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by  limited  military  operations  agajuist  the  insni^ 
geats,  to  allay  the  suspicions,  to  sooth  the  pride,  or 
satisfy  the  sanguinary  desire  for.  indiscriminate  Ten- 
geance  of  the  Burmese.  That  nation,  tracing  all 
the  evils  which  they  suffered  to  our  protection  of 
die  Mughs,  could  ill  understand  our  representations 
of  the  feelings  of  humanity  which  made  ns  hesi- 
tate to  deliver  up  notorious  offenders  to  the  tor- 
tures which  they  had  prepsired  for  them ;  much  less 
could  they  comprehend  the  nature  of  those  laws 
which  prevented  us  from  punishing  men  whose 
offences  were  avowed,  because  there  was  a.  want  of 
that  particular  evidence  which  the  forms  of  our 
courts  require. 

hovi  Minto  appears,  from  what  passed  previous 
to  the  mission  in  1813,  to  have  anticipated  a  rup- 
ture with  the  Burmese  as  a  probable  event.  In  a 
letter*  ta  the  court  of  directors,  his  lordship  in 
council  observes,  "  We  shall  not  act  on  the  basis 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  relations  of  amity  between 
the  two  states,  unless  positive  outrages  on  the 
part  of  the  Burmese  government,  or  a  vindication 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  our  own,  should,  on 
the  receipt  of  further  information,  a{^e^  to  us  to 
render  a  change  of  system  unavoidable. 

"  It  has  been  indispensable  to  protect  the  pro- 
vince of  Chittagong  against  the  inroads  of  a  bar- 
barous race  of  men,  whose  incursions,  openly  and 

•  Dated  85th  May,  1818, 
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distiDctly  menaced,  would  have  subjected  the  cann<- 
try  to  the  extreme  evils  of  devaatatioa  and  outrage; 
and  OUT  govemmeat  to  afiront  and  indignity.  It 
was  a  branch  also  of  general  duty,  never  to  be  - 
omitted,  to  repel  insult  and  maintain  inviolate  the 
honour  and  credit  of  the  British  name.  For  the 
first  of  these  parposes,  the  advance  of  a  small  body 
of  troops,  and  the  employment  of  an  armed  vessd 
or  two  became  necessary ;  and  the  second  object 
has  required  occasional  remonstrance  against  inso^ 
lence,  and  a  6rm,  but  always  temperate,  assertion  df 
national  dignity  both  in  language  and  measures. 
.  *(  Bnt  every  part  of  onr  condnct  which  co«ld 
bear  the  character  of  controversy  or  contest  with 
the  Burmese  has  been  limited  to  those  views,  and 
we  trust  your  honourable  court  will  see  with  satis- 
fection  the  moderate,  forbearing,  and  amicable  cha- 
racter of  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued 
both  on  the  frontiers  of  Chittagong  and  Rangotm. 
They  have  been  perseveringly  directed,  waAet 
Biany  provocations,  from  a  very  contemptible  ad* 
versary,  to  the  end  of  present  conciliation,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Ava.  We  shall  continue  to  act,  as 
long. as  circumstances  admit,  on  the  same  princi- 
pies ;  and  we  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  that  this 
hite  occasion  of  mistrust  and  jealousy  will  pass 
over  without  having  induced  a  rupture. 

"  We  cannot,  however,"  his  lordship  concludes, 
"  refuse  to  entertain  the  sentiment,  .that  it  may 
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become  absolately  necessary,  at  some  fature'  time,~if 
not  at  an  early  period,  to  check  the  arrogance  and 
[ffesnmption  of  that  weak  and  cfmtemptible  state.** 
■•  Lord  Hastings,  what  he  succeeded  to  the  ad- 
ministration, thbogh  he  re^ed,  as  has  been  stated, 
to  snirender  several  insurgent  chiefs  whom  ve 
faad'takeu  and  impriscHied,  endeavomred,  by  eVety 
..other  act,  to  satisfy  the  Burmese  govenmiefit  of 
ovr  sincere  desire  to  si^ress  and  destroy  those 
vho'  continued  to  commit  depredations  upfm  the 
Arracan  territory. 

.  When  these  depredators  fled  for  refoge  to  the 
forests  of  Chittagong,  the  Burmese  were  permitted 
to  pursue  them;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Ri^ah 
of  Arracan,  who  expressed,  through  agents  sent 
to  the  mag^trate  on  our  frontier,  an  expectatiim, 
*'  that  the  Burmese  troops  entering  the  British 
territtnies  should  be  supplied  by  the  English  g»* 
Tezsunent  with  anns,  ammunition,  and  provisions  ;*^ 
a  atipnlation  to  which  the  Govemor-geneial  in 
council  would  on  no  account  Usten ;  and  all  further 
negotiations  on  this  point  were  in  consequence 
broken  off.  The  agent  sent  by  Mr.  Pechell'  to 
annosnoe  this  result  to  the  Rajah  of  Arracan  was 
I^d^  in  temporary  confinement,  to  muk  the 
displeasure  of  that  ruler.  .  . 

About  the  stone  time  that  this  negotiation  was 
broken  off,  another  attempt  was  made  by  dte 
Bnnarae  court  to  send  emissaries  to  form  a  con- 
federacy against  the  English  goT^nment.     These 
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secret  agoita,  vho  were  in  the  disguise,  of  mer- 
chants, were  directed  to  proceed  to  Ronjeet  Singhy 
{Hince  of '  Lahore. .  The  attempt  was  deenied 
contemptible,  and  an  early  discovery  stepped  its 
progress.  The  notice  of  it  will  serve  to  shew  the 
oontihued  and  cherished  hostility  of  the  Burmese, 
government.  .  ,      ;         '        . 

Ilie.priiijbipal  leader  of  the  Mnghs  (Kingberring) 
died  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  181d. 
This  event,  it  was  hoped,  might  aid  the  efforts  made 
at  this  period  to  repress  the  excesses  of  the  emi- 
grants ;  and  the  gotemment,  from  a  desire  to 
establish  an  influence  with  them  through  kindness, 
released  a  number  of  their  chiefs  who  had  .been 
long -confined,  and  even  the  principal  associates 
of  Kingberring,  who  had  been  sent  to  Bnxar,  were 
nowretuniedj  to  Chittagong,  with  orders  that  after 
a  certain  period,  and  on  giving  adequate  security, 
they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  extraordi- 
nary lenity  does  not  appear  to  halve  had  the  effect 
expected;  for,  during  the  years  1815  and  1816,  we 
find  the  ontrages  committed  by  the  Mughs,  within 
the  Company's  districts, .  greater  than  auy  in  the 
preceding  years :  but  the  depredations  of  ^these 
incorri^ble  offenders  did  not  extend  to  the  terri- 
tories of  Arracan,  and  it  was  therefore  not  without 
astonitdlifDent  that,  in  the  month  of  April,  1816,  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  Rajah  of  Ramere, 
governor  of  the  Burmese  frontier  provinces,  written 
in  a  style  of  more  than  ordinary  bombast  ^nd 
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coDtaining  &  d^and  for  the  aurrender  of  all  the 
]^iigh  emigraats,  vith  a  Terfphun. menace,  that  a 
refusal  to  cfuuply  with  this  demand 'must  produce 
immediate  hostilities. 

"  The  English  government,"  he  observes,  "  does 
not  try  to  preserve  frieoibhip.  You  seek  for  a, 
state  of  affairs  like  fire  and  gunpowder.  The 
Mnghs  of  Arracan'are  the  slaves  of  the  Ring  of 
Ava.  The  English  government  has  assisted  tlie 
Mnghs  of  our  four  provinces,  and  has  given  them 
a  residence.  There  will  be  a  quarrel  between  us 
and  you,  like  6re.  Formerly  the  government  (£ 
Arracan  demanded  the  Maghs  from  the  'British 
government,  which  promised  to  restore  them ;  but 
at  length  did  not  do  so.  Again  the  Moghs  escaped 
from  your  hands,  came  and  despoiled  the  four 
provinces,  and  went  and  received  protection  in 
your  country.  If  at  this  time  you  do  not  restore 
them  according  to  my  demand,  or  make  delays  in 
doing  so,  the  friendship  now  subsisting  between 
us  will  be  broken." 

This  letter  was  brought  by  the  son  of  the  Rajah 
of  Ramere,  who  told  Mr.  Pechell  that  its  contents 
were  dictated  by  the  king,  and  that  he  therefore 
did  not  require  arguments,  but  an  answer.'  Mr. 
Pechell  said  he  had  no  authority  to  discuss  the 
point,  but  that  he  would  submit  a  translation  of 
the  letter  he  had  received  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. He  took  occasion  to  express  surprise  at 
the  renewal  of  tbe  demand  for  the  Mughs, — «!  a 
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time^  too,  when  there  was  no  probability  of  the  re- 
currence of  disturbances  on  the  frontier.  To  the 
state  of  actual  tranqoillity  the  envoy  assented ;  but 
added,  that  it  had  occnrred  to  the  government  of 
Ava  that,  altboagh  Kingberring  was  dead,  he  had 
left  many  relations  and  adherents,  who  would 
doubtless  take  any  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
of  renewing  the  troubles,  and  overrunning  and  en- 
deavouring to  reconquer  Arracan  and  its  depen- 
dencies. Mr.  Pechell  explained  his  reasons  for 
doubting  the  likelihood  of  such  an  event,  and  re- 
oommended  the  precautionary  measure  of  keeping 
a  small  Burmese  force  always  stationed  at  our 
advanced  posts  on  the  Naaf.  To  this  the  Rajah's 
son  replied,  rather  rudely  "  That  they  were  the 
best  judges  where  to  station  their  own  troops,  and 
that  the  king  was  satisfied  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  frontier  could  never  be  reckoned  on,  for  any 
length  of  time,  unless  the  Mughs  were  delivered 
up."  He  repeated,  that  to  this  demand  he  expected 
an  answer,  either  of  compliance  or  of  refusal.  Mr. 
Fechell  noticed  the  difference  between  the  style  of 
civility  assumed  at  the  commencement  of  the  letter, 
and  the  expressions  of  a  contrary  nature  introduced 
towards  the  latter  part  of  it.  The  Rajah's  son  said, 
it  was  composed  exactly  as  the  king  had  ordered, 
and  requested  that  Mr.  Fechell  would  lose  no  time 
in  forwarding  it  to  Calcutta,  and  enabling  faim  to 
return  to  Arracan. 

The  tenonr  of  Mr.  Pechell's  discourse  was  fully 
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^^roved  by  the  Governor-general  in  council,  who 
directed  *  liim  to  address  an  answer  to  the  Rajah  of 
Ramere  to  the  same  effect,  obserring  a  coociliatoiy 
but  firm  tone,  and  stating  the  ajiswer  to  be  wiitten 
under  the  orders  of  government.  Mr..Fechell'WBS 
directed  to. discover,  if  possible,  the  motive  and 
object  of  the  court  of  Ava  in  reviving  the  question' 
of  the  Mugh  emigrants. 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  a  clear  ezposititui 
being  made  to  the.king  of  Ava  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  British  government  upon  the  subject  of  tiiie 
Mughsj  the  Governor-general  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  viceroy  of  Pegu;  in  which,  referring  to  the  de- 
mand made  by  the  Rajah  of  Ramere  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  Mughs,  he  observes, "  That  the  Britiahgo- 
vemment  could  not,  without  a  violation  of  the  iuriit- 
ciple  of  justice  on  which  it  invariably  acts,  deliver  i^ 
a  body  of  people  who  had  sought  its  protection,  and 
some  of  whom  had  resided  within  its  territories  for 
thirty  years  ;  but  that  no  restraint  was  imposed  on 
the  voluntary  return  of  those  people  to  th^  native 
country,  although  no  authority  would  be  exercised 
for  the  pmpose  of  effecting  their  removal  from  the 
British  territories;  more  especially  when  there 
appeared  to  be  less  cause  than  ever  for  such  a  mea- 
sure, the  exertion  ofthc British  govemmenthavmg 
established  traoctuillity:  the  death  or  captivity'of 
Kingberring  and  his  principal  associates,  and  the 
return  of  the  Mughs  in  general  to  iDdnsbions  pur-i 
•  I«h  May,  1817. 
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sniti,  having' rendered  the  renewal  of  disturbances  a 
matter  of  great  improbability."  The  viceroy  was 
assured  that  the  vigilance '  of  the  British  officers 
would  be  continued,  and  that  any  persons  who 
might  engage  in  criminal  enterprises  would  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  seventy ;  but  after  the 
fhll  explanations  that  had  been  made  of  the  princi- 
ples, views,  and  resolutions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the"  Governor-general  expressed  himself  per- 
suaded "  That  the  enli^tened  mind  of  his  Burmese 
majesty  would  perceive  the  inutility  of  agitating  a 
question,  the  further  discussion  of  which  could  lead 
to  no  result  advantageous  to  either  state." 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Chittagong  made  at  this 
period  a  representation  to  government  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  existing  regulations  and  law^  to  award  any 
punishment  commensurate  to  the  object  of  deterring 
the  Mugh  settlers  from  their  aggressions  on  Arm- 
can ;  and  these,  if  continued,  he  observed,  might 
involve  us  in  war  with  the  Burmese.  This  repre- 
sentation was  the  ground  of  a  proclamation,  issued 
in  1817,  by  which  the  emigrants  were  distinctly 
informed  that,  in  the  event  of  such  acts  recurring; 
the  perpetrators  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  offi-  , 
cers  of  Arracau,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  thought  fit. 

Soon  after  this  pr6clamation,  Charipo,  a  noto- 
rious leader  of  the  insurgents,  committed  a  most . 
daring  robbery  in  that  country.     He  was  seized, 
with  a  number  of  his  followers ;  and  Mr.  PechelJ 
recommended  that  this  incorrigible  offrader,  with 
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■ome  of  his  most  guilty  utociates,  should  be  in- 
stantly delivered  over  to  the  fiurmese  goTemmen^ 
as  the  only  meaaore  whidi  could  deter  others  from. 
siiDilar  proceedings. 

The  vice-president  *  in  conncil  admitted  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Pechell'a  reasoning,  and  expressed  bis  con* 
viction  of  the  salutary  and  permanent  impression 
which  would  be  made  by  such  an  example  i  but  this 
conviction  did  not  produce  a  resolution  to  adopt 
the  course  recommended  by  the  judge  at  Chitta-' 
gong.  A  letter-f"  from  the  chief  secretary  of  go* 
vemmeot  to  that  oflicer,  states^  ''That  when  the 
vice-president  iii  council  contemplated  the  bar- 
barous punishments  which"  the  Burmese  might  be 
expected  to  inflict  on  the  wretches  delivered  np  to 
their  vengeance,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  merciful  character  of  the  British  nation  to 
expose  so  many  persons  to  the  vindictive  resent- 
ment of  their  enemies,  exasperated  as  they  justly 
were  by  repeated  aggressions.  In  resolving  to  ab- 
stain from  delivering  up  the  prisoners,  the  vice- 
president  in  council  was  influenced  by  the  fxmsi- 
deration  that  it  would  probably  constitute  an  en- 
couragement to  a  repetition  of  demands  on  the  part 
of  the  Burmese  authorities  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitives,'  and  form  a  precedent,  which,  on  such 
occasions,  would  create  a  considerable  degree  of 
embarrassment." 

*  Lord  Hastings  was  at  this  period  in  Hindustan, 
f  Dated  Slat  August,  1017. 
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Having  detenuined  on  this  course,  it  was  thougbt 
proper  by  government  to  depute  a  judge  of  circuit 
to  aid  Mr.  Pecfaell  in  the  investigation  of  the 
guilt  of  the  offenders ;  but  the  impracticabiUt  j  of 
producing  that  description  of  evidence  which  the 
Mahomedan  law  required  in  such  cases  secured 
Charipo  and  hia  party  from  conviction,  though  their 
guilt  was  their  boast,  and  notorious  to  the  whole 
oonntry.  The  judge  stated  his  opinion,  that  the 
Utmost  punishment  which  could  be  inflicted  on  this 
daring  ringleader  for  his  confessed  incursions  into 
the  Arracan  country,  and  his  robbery  of  a  mer- 
chant of  that  nation,  was  imprisonment  for  four- 
teen years. 

After  what  bad  passed,  it  could  not  be  expected 
Aat  a  government  of  the  character  of  the  Bur- 
mese should  be  satisfied  with  such  a  result,  or  that 
it  could  understand  those  considerations  and  prin- 
ciples which  fettered  our  proclaimed  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  the  recurring  aggressions  of  which  it 
justly  complained. 

The  authorities  in  England  bad  not  be«i  indif- 
ferent to  these  transactions.  The  court  of  direc- 
tors, in  a  letter*  to  tbe  supreihe  government, 
observes,  "  We  earnestly  hope  that  you  have  not 
been  driven  to  tbe  necessity  of  delivering  up  King- 
berring,  because  we  observe  that  every  Mugh  who 
is  suspected  of  being  a  partisan  of  Kingberring  is 
put  to  death,  and  that  a  wbole  village,  containing 
*  Under  date  tbe  Oth  of  January,  1815. 
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about  two  thousand  five  handred  souls,  was  mas- 
sacred'on  tills  account,  when  nather  men,  women, 
nor  children  were  spared.  If,  therefore,  for'  the 
sake  of  avoiding  hostilities  with  the  King  of  Ava, 
you  should  have  heen  comp^ed'to  the  adoption 
of  this  measure,  we  trust  that  Kingberrmghas  been 
the  single  "person  surrendered,  and' that :  none  of 
hia  infatuated  followers  have  been  included  in  such 
surrender.  Should  Kingberring  not  have  been- 
deUvered  over  to  the  Burmese  government  when 
you  receive  this  letter,  we  should -prefer  his  being 
kept  in  strict  confinement,  agreeabfy  to  the  assur- 
ance to  the  Viceroy  of  Pegu  in  the .' Governor- 
general's  letter  of  the  30th  July,  1813."  .  And  in 
another  letter*,  after  noticing  in' terms  of  ^ipro- 
hation  the  proposal  of  uniting .  the  Burmese  wkfa 
the  ^tish  troops  in  the  pursuit  of  the  insurgents, 
they  say,  "  We  are  pleased  to  observe,  that  the 
magistrate  was  cautioned  to  avoid  using  langaage 
which  might  be  interpreted  by  the  Rajah  of  Arra- 
can  into  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
to  deliver  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  to  the 
Bnrmese,  in  the  event  of  their  surrendering  them- 
selves to  the  British  troops.".  ; 

Subsequent  communications,  however,  having 
evinced  the  incorrigible  conduct  of  the  Mugh 
emigrants,  and  the  serious  results  to  which  their 
aggressions  were  likely  to  lead,  effected  a  complete 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  court;  insomnch 
*  istb  ISmj,  isi«.  -> 
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that,  after  noticing  *  the  grounds  which  had  pre- 
vented the  vice-president  in  conncil  from  Buiren- 
dering  oflenders,  they  declared  their  opinion  of 
the  necessity  of  snch  heing  in  fhture  considered 
to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  oar  protection ;  and 
on  this  ground  they  desire  that,  when  apprehended, 
they  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  Burmese  go- 
venniieiit. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1817,  two  envoys  from  the 
court  of  Ava  to  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  arrived  at 
Calctttta.  These  deputies  had  also  letters  for  the 
Governor-general,  who  was  at  that  time  occupied 
with  the  Pindaric  war.  Information  obtained  by 
Mr.  Pecfaell,  at  Chittagong,  led  to  a  conclusion 
that  this  mission  was  the  consequence  of  an  impo- 
sitioD  practised  on  the  Burmese  monarch  hy  a 
fictitious  aiuTASsador  from  Runjeet  Singh,  as  well 
as  a  fictitious  nabob  of  Gohati-f-,  who  had  obtained 
the  support  of  Burmese  troops  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  pretended  inheritance,  and  had  actually 
obtained  possession  of  that  principality.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery,  the  two  envoys,  who 
.  were  on  their  first  arrival  favourably  received  at 
Calcutta,  were  made  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
Burmese  government,  as  impostors;  but  the  latter 
do  not  appear  to  have  attached  much  importance 
to  this  attention  to  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  imposition  in  which  this 

*  In  a  letter  under  date  the  4th  Nov.  1S21. 
t  Gobftti  is  a  small  principalitjr  bordering  upon  Ajuun,  un- 
coonectcd  with  tbe  Britub  government. 
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extraordinary  proceeding  originated  may  have  been 
practised  with  the  connivance  of  some  of  the 
Bnrmese  nuoisten,  and  meant  to  cover  another 
attempt  to  send  emiiaaries  into  the  interior  of  India. 

In  1818,  the  aon  of  the  Kajah  of  iUmere  ar- 
rived, on  a  second  miision,  at  Chittagong ;  fr«n 
vhence,  he  informed  Mr.  Pecfaell,  that  he  desired  to 
proceed  to  Calcutta,  that  he  might  deliver  to.  the 
.Qovemor-gcDeral  a  letter  which  hia  &ther,  he  said, 
had  written  luider  the  orders  of  the  King  of  Avs. 
.Of  this  letter  the  young  Rajah  commanicated  t9 
Mr.  Fechell  an  authenticated  copy.  The  sanu  of 
4tt  contents  was  as  follows :  "  The  coontries  of 
Chittagong  and  Dacca,  Moorshedabad  and  Caasim- 
.bazar,  do  not  belong  to  India.  Those  countries 
are  ours.  The  British  government  is  faithless ; 
this  was  not  formerly  the  case.  It  is  not  yoor 
right  to  receive  the  revenue  of  those  coontries ;  it 
is  proper  that  you  should  pay  the  revenue  of  those 
countries  to  us ;  if  yon  do  not  pay  it  we  vil/  de- 
jstroy  your  country." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Rajah  of  Ramnc 
had  cotmseUed  bis  sovereign  to  wage  war  with  the 
British  government ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Burmese  monarch  conceived  that  the  period  was 
favourable  to  his  views  j  and  it  was  abo  believed, 
that  be  had  an  nnderstanding  with  the  Mahrattas. 
Before,  however,  the  mission  could  reach  Its  desti- 
nation, a  complete  triumph  had  crowned  the 
British  arms,  and  the  Burmese  troops  had  sus- 
tained a  reverse  in  a  contest  with  the  Siamese. 
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The  course  therefore  adopted  by  Lord  Haatiogs*, 
«f  treating  this  communication  as  a  fo^ry,  was 
probably  not  disagreeable  to  the  king.  "  By  this 
procedure,"  his  lordship  observes,  "  I  evaded  the 
necessity  of  noticing  an  insolent  step,  foreseeing 
that  his  Burmese  majesty  would  be  thoroughly  glad 
of  the  excuse  to  remain  quiet,  vhen  he  learned 
that  his  secret  aUies  had  been  subdued  1" 

The  conduct  of  the  Mugh  emigrants,  and  its  con- 
sequences, have  been  thus  fiilly  detailed  with  a  view 
to  develop  the  causes  which  have  gradually  operated 
to  produce  serious  misunderstandings  between  the 
British  and  the  Biu'mese  goremments. 

The  dreadiiil  cruelties,  which  were  perpetrated 
on  the  conquest  of  Arracan  by  the  Burmese  drove 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  into  our  territories. 
They  came  in  a  condition  which  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  deny  them  shelter;  and  local  circum- 
stances recommended  that  they  should  be  settled 
in  a  position  favourable  for  their  future  subsistence. 

The  objections  to  the  spot  fixed  upon  were 
strongly  stated  ;  but  the  agent,  employed  conceived 
that  diey  might  be  obviatcid,  and  his  opinions  were 
adopted  by  govemmeiit. 

From  the  day  that  the  Mugh  emigrants  were 
permitted  to  colonise  so  near  the  frontier,  the  na- 
tural passions  and  patriotic  resentment  of  this  tribe, 
our  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  oiur 
internal  rule,  came  in  violent  collision  with  the  ar- 
rogant pretensions,  the  ofiended  pride,  and  the  in- 
•  Vide  "  Lord  Hastings's  Memoir." 
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(Hgpant  jealousy,  of  the  Bunnese  gOTenuuent;  and 
those  conflicting  causes  soon  created  aggressioDB 
and  retaliati(nu  .which,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  mnst 
sooner  or  later  terminate  in  war. 

Iliose  reasonable  grounds  whidi  .the  Burmese 
had  for  discontent,  had  certainly  not  increased, 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings.  No 
serious  incursions  of  the  Mngh  emigrants  into  Ar- 
racan  had  taken  place  subsequent  to  .the  det^  of 
Kifigberring ;  nererthelesa  the  tone  of  the  conunu^. 
nications  and  the  letters  of  the  high  officers  of  dut- 
state  became  every  day  more  insolent,  and  an-evi- 
y  dent  desire  on  our  part  to  avoid  a  rupture  seemed 
only  to  inflame  their  proneneas  to  hostilities.'  This 
conduct  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  their  feel- 
ings of  resentment  and  ambition,  but  to  a  gross 
miscalculation  both  of  their  own  strength  and  of 
ours  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  official  docu- 
ments from'which  this  detail  is  extracted  without 
a  conviction  that  the  crisis  which  has  since  oc- 
curred could,  under  no  circumstances,  have  been 
much  longer  avoided. 

Ronjeet  Singh,  the  prince  of  Lahore,  continued 
during  the  whole  administration  of  Lord  Hastings 
to  find  occupation  in  the  settlement  of  the  Punjab, 
and  in  the  aabjugation  of  Cashmere  and  Moultan. 
This  enter{)ri8ing  chief,  during  the  above  period, 
adopted  no  measures  inimical  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, with  yhose  strength  he  had  become 
too  intimately  acquainted  to  be  easily  deluded  into 
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any  cMnbination  tliat  would  hazard  the  very  exist' 
ence  of  his  power,  which,  in  spite  of  its  imposing 
appeanmce,  is  con^osed  of  very  loose  and  inco- 
hesiye  materials.  We  cannot  yet  contemplate  the 
kingdom  of  this  prince  as  one  that  is  likely  long 
to  outlive  its  founder. 

The  proceedings  *  which  took  place  at  Bareilly 
in  1816,  though  not  directly  of  a  political  nature, 
are  too  much  associated  with  the  principles  of  our 
general  policy  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  in  this 
work.  Ad  alarming  insurrection  at  that  city  was 
originated  hy  an  attempt  to  impose  a  small  tax 
for  the  Biqjport  of  the  police.  Such  a  measure 
had  been  adopted  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  obstadea  which  occurred  to  its 
introduction  bad  been  surmounted-f- :  bat  the 
character  of  the  population  of  Rohelcund  threat- 
ened a  more  serious  opposition;  and,  from  the 
day  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  at 

*  A  fiill  account  of  these  proceedings  is  given  in  the  letters 
from  tlte  Bengal  goTenunent  in  iha  Judicial  Department)  luider 
date  the  Slst  May,  ISIO,  and  SSnd  July,  181S. 

t  In  a  letter,  under  date  the  SSrd  March,  1S14,  the  su- 
preme government  report  the  pn^eas  of  this  measure ;  and 
though  they  BDunierate  cases  Triiere  it  produced  partial  insu^ 
rection,  they  appear  confident  of  its  ultimate  success.  Tb^ 
refer  the  violent  opposition  it  met  at  Dacca  to  the  irritable 
temper  of  the  people,  and  the  perverse  views  which  they  take 
of  their  own  immediate  interest.  This  tax  had  been  success- 
hlly  introdaced  at  Allahabad)  obieAy  owing  to  tbe  good  sense 
and  temper,  of  the  magistrate.  Mr.  Fortescue. 

Vol.  I.  ■  f  P 
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BsfeiUjf  the  ct^ital  of  that  proTince,  a  fcdiag^ 
wai.  ermced  which  -tbaew  the  *  town  into  a  state 
of  coiunotitHi :  bvt  it  la  the  tacta.  and  ocetureacea 
which  tipeneil  this  feeling  into  open  leditioD  Aat 
oititls  the  tniniactioii  to.particBlar  BOtice. 

The  fullest  and  moHt  authentic  accouat  of  the 
cifcuButaaices  of  this  insanrectiom  is  fbnad  in  the 
npcrt*  of  the  commissioBeTB  who  wne  appoiated 
hy  gOT^nment  to  investigate  its  rite  and  progrem, 
and  to  add  their  opiMon  on  erety  point  comiected 
with  the  subject  of  their  intiuiry.  Aocotding  to 
tbe  (pinion  of  these  cnmnissioners,  the  chi^e- 
daiee,  or  police  arrangemeata, "  under  whatever  do- 
nomiaation  they  might  be  described  to  the  pabUc," 
bvolved  a  direct  contribation,  not  readily  to  be 
dlstingniahed  from  a  personal  tax,  and  every  sach 
tax  they  conceired  to  have  been  at  all  times  pard- 
eolarly  obnoxious  to  the  natives  of  Hindustan. 
The  resemblance  also  to  the  forai»  police  tax  and 
bouse  tax*!",  which  had  been  both  sarrendered  to 

*  This  report  u  in  th«  farm  of  ft  letter  to  Mr.  B.  Bayley, 
cMef  Becretary  to  govsnmenL  (Bengal  Judicial  Coaiokatiiasi 
Mtfa  October,  ISIS.)  The  conuniMioiierB  wen  Sir  Bdw*rd 
Cdebroi^  Up.  £lliot,  and  Mr.  J.  Per^.  Tb»  cbaimotn-  at 
tbMe  gentleoen,  and,  above  ell,  tbet  of  titeir  »Me  «id  ilislttt* 
Ifeialied  president,  givea  great  value  to  thil  docamawt. 

t  Thi»  al1ade«  to  whM  took  place  at  Benares  in  ISIS,  iiam 
an  attempt  to  lutrodace  "  a  tax  on  boiuee  in  certain  ataa*  and 
towns  In  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Briiar,  and  Orissa.  11n 
d)«raeter  and  manner  of  the  of^>oeition  made  bytbe  iritole 
population  of  Benares  to  this  meaavre  merit  tlie  nott  aeTieiis 
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popolar  resutanoe^  was  sufficient  to  induce  vk 
expectation  that  a  similar  clamour  would>  in  Ae 
present  instance,  also  be  similariy  successful  *.* 

The  commiMioners  express  dieir  regret  that  the 
magistrate  should  have  c<mfided  the  executiTe  part 
of  the  first  levy  of  this  tax  to  the  cnttiral,  or  natire 
head  of  the  police,  who  had  recourse  to  thrMts 
-  and  other  measures,  ill  suited  to  the  character  and 
Cfmdttion  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  j  and  against 
whom  (owing  to  this  condnct,  and  to  his  repvMi- 
tton  for  venality)  the  popular  indignation  va» 
vehemently  excited.*  This  man  appears  to  have 
heen  held  in  particular  detestation  hy  the  higher 
class  of  Patans,  who  are  feelingly  alive  to  every- 
thing which  can  affect^  their  personal  honour,  and 
td  whose '  prejudices  the  coarse  language  of  a 
vnlg&r  Hindu  villager  (for  such  he  is  described 
to  have  been)  was  puticularly  disgusting.  Bat 
thongh  sack  a  motive  as  the  hatred  of  an  exect^ 
tive  officer  might  have  increased  the  flame,  and 
preci[»tated  a  crisis.  It  is  iiilly  established  that  the 

Ittentioni  not  only  as  tbey  exhibit  tfae  sentimeBts  of  onr  nativ* 
sabjectB  in  regard  to  taxation,  but  the  power  of  thorn  ttis  fey 
which  this  extraordinary  society  is  bound  together.  Th» 
■  mUnence  of  the  Brahmins  was,  no  doubt,  eomiderable ;  bttt 
Aat  of  th«  beads  of  tribes  and  classes  was  still  greater:  and 
during  thewhole  period  tbat  the  shops  were  shut,  and  men 
refused  to  labour,  they  paid  as  strict  obedience  to  their  respect* 
in  beads  as  if  they  bad  boen  a  disciplined  amy. 

*  Extract  from  Judicial  Iietter,  &c.  he,  as  above,  p.  119, 
par.  Sth. 

S  P  S 
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serions  Oj^oaition  to  this  measure  originated  in 
the  hostility  of  the  whole  popnlation  of  Rob^ 
cnnd,  but  more  particularly  the  Hindus,  to  the 
principle*  of  any  such  taxation ;  and  that  the  city 
of  Bareilly  made  the  first  stand,  simply  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  the  capital  of  the  {nvrince. 

Some  days  after  the  tumultuous  meetings  at 
Bareilly  had  commenced,  a  petition  from  the  inha- 
bitants against  the  tax  was  transmitted  by  the 
Mufd  -f,  or  chief  law-officer,  to  the  magistrate,  but 
produced  no  result. 

On  the  Idtb  of  April,  the  bad  fe^g  that  ex- 

*  In  A  letter  from  tbe  Bupreme  g^eniinent  to  the  court  of 
directors,  dated  letli  Sept.  ISIS,  after  alludii^  to  tbe  in- 
stmctioiia  of  the  court  rm^arding  the  improvement  of  the 
public  rcionrceB,  and  detailing  the  grouods  on  which  they  had 
proceeded  to  impose  tbe  bouie  tax,  and  which  they  deemed  aa 
little  liable  -to  create  any  particular  or  well-fouiided  disiwtia- 
faction  aa  any  which  could  be  deviled :  first,  because  it  had 
long  been  eatablisbed  in  CalcnttSi  and,  secondly,  thii  parti- 
cular tax  WM  by  no  meant  unknown  under  the  native  garem- 
ments  ; — they  observe, "  Still,  however,  we  perceive  a  danger- 
ous and  almost  universal  combination  formed  against  the  tax; 
and,  consequently,  against  the  authority  of  govemment :  the 
influence  of  the  Brahmins  and  Faquien  employed  to  excite  the 
people  to  resistance  ;  the  authority  of  the  local  officers  openly 
contemned ;  and  no  means  left  to  government  but  the  employ- 
ment of  the  military  force  of  the  countryj  to  enfortw  its  orders 
and  regulations." 

t  As  the  Mahomedau  law  is  all  grounded  upon  the  Koran, 
their  principal  law-officers  combine  the  offices  of  chief  judge 
and  high  priest. 
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isted  in  tbe  town'  was  greatly  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  woman  being  wounded  by  some 
police  officers,  while  in  the  act  of  levying  the 
tax,  by  diatraining  a  trifling  article  equivalent  to 
its  amount.  This  female  was  immediately  placed 
on  a  bed,  and  carried  by  a  great  crowd  of  the  popur 
lace  to  the  Mufti,  who  advised  them  to  take  her  to 
the  magistrate.  On  the  latter  directing  the  woman 
to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  course,  by  lodging  a 
complaint  in  the  Adawlut,  or  court  of  appeal,  they 
again  carried  her  to  tiieir  native  judge,  who  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  "  If  such  was  the  magistrate's 
justice,  no  person's  life  or  honour  was  safe  in  the 
town,  and  it  was  therefore  high  time  for  himself  to 
leave  it  *."  He  was  not  long  in  executing  this  re- 
solution ;  and  having  left  his  house  with  the  de- 
clared intention  of  making  a  complaint  to  a  jadge 
of  circuit,  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity,  he  most  un- 
fortunately encountered  the  magistrate,  who  had 
gone  into  the  town  accompanied  by  a  few  troi^ 
to  endeavour  to  suppress  the  tumult.  The  Mufti, 
who  had  before  heard  a  rumour  that  the  magis- 
trate meant  to  seize  his  person,  on  seeing  him  at- 
tended by  armed  men,  was  hurried  into  a  belief 

that  he  had  come  for  that  express  purpose.  The 
consequence  of  this  impression,  whidi  was  parti- 
cipated by  the  popiilace  on  the  spot,  was  an  a0Tay 
in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  The  Mufti  escaped 

^  with  a  slight  wound ;  but  two  persons,  nearly  ^osr 
*  Vide  Report  of  Conmussionen. 
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ttccted  vkh  him,  and  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection, w«re  killed.  One  of  these  ii  supposed  to 
have  been  tte  first  aggremor,  having  cut  down  two 
of  the  bonemen  with  the  magistrate,  tmder  an  bn- 
pratsion  (as  it  i*  believed)  that  they  vere  «)-  die 
point  of  apprehending  his  patron. 

Tlte  mob,  who  bad  from  the  $rsC  shewn  no  dis- 
poritioa  to  resist  anthttrky*,  were  soon  diapened; 
but  the  Mnfti,  who  appears  to  have  continwd  in 
the  bdief  that  it  was  intended  to  make  him  pii- 
amier,  took  refage  in  a  mosque  in  the  skirts  of 
the  town,  where  the  green  flag  of  Mahomed  was 
hoisted,  to  assemble  his  friatds  and  adho-^rts  for 
his  protec^on. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April,  a  detad^ 
ment  of  two  companies  of  .Sepoys,  with  two  gwM» 
under  ^e  command  of  Captain  Boacawen,  was 
ordered  to  take  post  close  to  the  mosqne.  Thoogfa 
their  orders  were  only  to  check  tmnnlt,  the  proxi- 
mity of  their  position  confirmed  the  hpbef  eattor- 
tained  by  all  classes,  that  their  object  was  to  seiae 
the  person  of  the  Mnfti ;  who,  in  addidcta  to  that 
veneration  in  which  from  his  age,  and  the  aanetiiiy 
of  his  character  and  office,  he  was  Iwfore  hcild,  was 
now  viewed  as  a  popular  victim,  in  whose  defoioe 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  ranks  and  castes-  to  unite.    - 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  khAi- 
tude,  who  had  assembled  round  the  Mftfti,  Mid 

*  This  sppeaTB  on  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Lacas,  wbo  so 
compsnied  ths  n 
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vttriona  setdranents  weFe  proposed,  but  with  do 
MicceM ;  £or  the  proceedings  had  now  aMUitted  a 
Boir  and  totally  di&reot  character.  All  seaifle  ot 
uyury  from  the  proposed  tax,  as  well  as  hatred  «f 
tbose  imtnHted  with  its  introdoctioii,  were  batushed 
from  tlie  minds  of  the  MahomedaDs,  who,  from  the 
mom^it.that  an  appeal  was  made  to  their  religioos 
feeliags,  wete  alive  only  to  the  impulses  of  a  spirit 
of  fau^citm.  This  was  inflamed  by  the  arrivid  of 
aid  from  the  different  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  by 
bold  and  tntimlent  leaders  *,  till  the  pc^olace  were 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  those  who  had  first 
excited  them  to  action.  A  desperate  and  perservti^ 
ing  attack  was  made  upon  the  detachment  undo- 
Captain  Boscawen,  which  had  received  some  small 
reinforcements ;  bnt  none  which  gave  any  confident 
hopes  that  it  could  long  resist  the  daring  and  oveiv 
whehning  multitude-by  which  it  was  assailed.  For- 
tnnately,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  commandant 
and  of  those  ofiicera-  by  whom  he  was  supported,  and 
the  cool  imd  firm  intrepi^ty  of  the  small  bat  gal- 
lant band  of  Sepoys,  aided  by  the  fidelity  and  active 
valour  of  some  irregular  horse,  (the  connexions  and 
relations  of  many  of  those  whom  they  were  op~ 
posing,)  prevailed ;  and  the  infuriated  mob  were 
repulsed,  after  an  action  which  coirtinued  for  several 
hours,  and  in  which  two  thousand  of  them  were 
'  'killed  and  woimded. 

Had  the  event  been  otherwise,  the  consequences 

'  *  Amongst  tliese  leaden,  Mahomed  Elaau,  a  discontented 
patan  of  rank,  acted  a  prominent  part. 
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must  have  been  dreadfiil.  Enough  appeared  to 
shew  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  Rohelcuod, 
there  waa  a  congeuial  feelings  which  had  prq>ared 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  go 
along  with  Bareilly.  To  minda  in  such  a  state, 
restrained  bj  no  strong  attachment  to  the  govera- 
ment  under  Which  they  lived>  the  ^ipeal  made  to 
their  feelings  on  heludf  of  the  Mufti  was  irresisti- 
ble. This  appeal  was  answered  in  eyfstj  phtce  to 
which  there  was  time  to  convey  it,  in  a  manner 
that  evinced  how  soon  the  slightest  spark  coold 
kindle  the  flame  of  popular  or  religious  enthusiasm; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  irom  what  occuired  at 
Bareilly,  that,  if  Captain  Boscawen's  detachment 
had  been  destroyed,  there  would  have  been  a  ge- 
neral massacre  of  every  European  inhabitant  in  the 
province,  who  was  not  residing  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  strong  mibtary  force. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject of  equal  vfdue  with  that  of  the  conuaissioners, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  tbdr  instructions,  was  ntd:- 
limited  to  the  recent  proceedings  at  Bareilly,  but 
extended  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  whole  system  of  our  local  administration  ia 
the  western  provinces  of  Hindustan.  Their  senti- 
ments upon  this  important  subject  were  deUrered 
with  a  freedom  suited  to  their  own-  characters,  and 
to  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  gov^mnent* 
They  state  in  their  report  *, "  "Ihat  they  discovered 
po  ground  for  the  commencement  of  the  disturb- 
*  CommissibnetG'  letter,  p.  3f , 
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ancea  bnt  that  of  the  mtroduction  of  the  obnoxioiu 
tax,  -which  they  represent  to  have  heen  alike  on- 
popnlar  over  all '  Rohelcund  ;  and  they  comment 
iqion  the  impolicy  of  introducing  that  or  any  other 
le^slative  measure  in  such  countries  without  great 
caution,  the  fullest  pretipus  investigation,  and  the 
concurring  opinions  of  the  best-informed  local  offi- 
cers. In  these  remote  provinces,"  they  observe, 
'*  particularly  where  the  characters  and  dispositions, 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  various  and  dis- 
cordant classes  of  inhabitants  cannot  be  intimately 
known  to  government  itself,  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  the  local  functionaries,  and  of  the  principal 
anthorities,  both  judicial  and  revenue,  might  save 
government  from  being  unguardedly  led  into  mea- 
sures, which,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  it  may 
be  found  expedient  to  retract. 

"  It  might  also  be  desirable,"  they  continue, "  that 
a  mode  could  be  found  -for  learning  the  sentiments 
of  well-infonned  natives  in  regard  to  the  probable 
operation  of  any  proposed  law,  in  which  (as  in  the 
present  instance)  government  itself  should  have  no 
direct  interest.  On  such  occasions  the  local  aut&o- 
rities  might  be  Intrusted  to  ascertain  from  the  per- 
sons of  that  description  how  &r  any  measures,  solely 
intended  for  the  protecdon  and  benefit  of  die  na- 
tives, might  be  likely  to  militate  against  their  feel- 
ings and  prejudices." 

The  commissioners  entreat  the  attention  of  go- 
yertament  "  to  the  inexpediency  of  extending  pro- 
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miicnoasly  to  every  part  of  the  provinces  every  kw 
wikich  the  local  circunutances  of  some  parts  of 
them,  or  of  the  lower  provinces,  may  hiwe  so^ested. 
Hie  principle  iriiich  affpears  to  have  preraUed,  thA 
all  legislatiTe  enactments  of  the  British  gorenunent 
mnst  neceasarily  be  general,"  they  pronounoe  to  be 
cnroiieons ;  and  they  quote  die  instance  in  renew  in 
snppwt  of  their  observation,  conceiving  it  to  be  rri- 
dent  that  whatever  "  advantage  the  Sadder  towns* 
of  other  Zillahs  f  may  have  derived  firom  the  mtro- 
dnctioQ  of  the  Chokedaree  arraDgements,  diey 
woe  not  only  needless  at  Bareitty,  but  actoally 
tended  to  weaken  the  police  establishment,  which 
had  nntil  then  been  foond  adequate  to  die  proteo- 
tioo  of  the  town,  and  had  been  satisfactory  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves  " 

The  commissioners  do  not  conceal  irom  govern- 
ment their  opinion  that  both  our  mode  of  manafflng 
the  revenue,  and  of  administering  justice;,  were  f^ 
from  popular  with  many  of  the  prindpal  classes  of 
Hindustan ;  and  they  state  their  betief  that  many 
particular  laws  were  highly  obnoxious,  as  interfering 
widi  their  national  habitq  and  social  feelings.  They 
AiTther  state,  as  an  admitt^  fact,  that  our  cooita 
of  judicature  are.  in  these  provinces  viewed  '^  as 
grievances  by  the  higher  classes,  and  not  considered 
as  blessings  by  th):  lower.    To  the  latter,"  diey 

*  Sndder  Town  sigDifies  the  capital  of  a  province ;  a  seat  of 

t  ZUlah  if  ft  divisioa  at  district. 
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obBcrve,  *'  these  courts  are  hardly  accefleible  from 
their  expeofle,  and  nearly  ttBelesB  from  their  delays*. 
The  conuniwiraiera  remark  on  that  indiflcriminate 
and  oTer-zealoni  "  activity  with  vhich  the  trace 
oi  pnbtic  offenders  has  been  sometimes  pnrsned 
thran^  the  agency  of  common  informers,  and  the 
lammary  arreats  and  domiciliary  -visits  to  ^ich 
men  of  rank  and  re^oectabilky  have  been,  in  conse- 
^lence,  occasionally  exposed."  This  they  conceive 
to  farfve  produced  an  effect  in  the  public  mind  ex- 
-  tending  "  far  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their 


The  attention  of  the  commissioners  ia  next  di^ 
rected  to  the  effects  of  onr  revenue  systen ;  and 
vhile  an  opinion  is  expressed  favourable  to  a  per- 
manent settlement,  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
thst,  as  long  as  a  contrary  course  is  poisued,  less 
rigorous  measures  should  be  resorted  to  for  the 
collection  of  revenue,  and  more  consideration  shewn 
in  occasional  remissions,  particularly  in  the  evetit 
of  genoal  or  partial  calamities. 

The  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Bareilly,  who  were  in 
tile  first  tnmnh  more  numerous  than  the  M liho- 
xnedans,  were,  no  doabt,  chiefly  actuated  by  their 
desire  to  oppose  the  obnoxious  tax ;  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  on  this  occasion,  as  has  occurred  on 
others  o£  a  similar  nature,  they  appeared  to  enter 

*  Letter  ttam.  ConunisBionen.  They  add,  that  their  opioicin 
upon  the  uDpopaluitjr  of  our  coarts  of  judicature  and  syatem  of 
revenue  in  Rohelcuad  is  corroborated  by  that  of  the  aUest 
public  functionaries  of  that  proviiue. 
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into  the  religioos  feeltogs  of  the  Mahomedans. 
The  cause  of  this  can  only  be  traced  to  a  general 
persoasion  which  pervades  both  these  classes,  of  our 
desire  to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  This  per- 
soasion is  kept  continually  alive  by  the  discontented, 
and  becomes  on  every  occasion  the  watchword  of 
union  whenever  designs  are  cherished  hostile  to  the  , 
British  government.  The  commissioners,  adverting 
to  this  point,  with  reference  to  the  occurrences  at 
Bareilly,  observe*,  "That  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  Mussulmen  entertain  a  rooted  appreheai- 
hion  of  an  intention  of  our  government  to  subvert 
their  religion,  catching,  with  the  moat  jealous  sus- 
picion, at  everything  which  indicates  to  dieir  con- 
ception any,  even  the  most  remote,  tendency  to  this 
end ;  and  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  appear 
to  have  persuaded  the  Hindus  that  their  religion 
also  was  similarly  threatened." 

A  number  of  persons  supposed  to  have  been  most 
active  were  taken  up  and  brongbt  to  trial  before  the 
criminal  court ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  l^t  they 
Were  all  acquitted-^-  from  want  of  evidence,  except 
one  %norant  youth,  who  was  pardoned.  ,  A  general 
amnesty  was  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  principal  instigators, 
who  had  early  fled. 

When  we  look  beyond  the  scene  of  action  at 
Bareilly,  and  consider  the  vast  numbers  of  an  armed, 
discontented,  and  fanatical  population,  that  were 

•  CommisaioQers' Letter,  par.  51,  p.  188. 

t  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Director*,  SJndJuly,  1SI8, 
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upon  the  brink  of  Crimea  which  a  government,  con- 
stituted like  ours,  could  hardly  have  pardoned,  we 
must  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  facts  that  have 
been  narrated.  Events  like  these,  which  are  but 
too  likely  to  recur,  afford,  if  read  aright,  those 
alarming  but  useful  lessons,  through  attention  to 
which  we  can  alone  hope  to  preserve  our  Indian 
empire. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  political  admi- 
nistration of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  it  is  not 
intended  to  add  much  to  the  observations  already 
made  npon  the  measures  which  he  adopted.  The 
spirit  and  wisdom  which  he  displayed  in  the  war 
with  Nepaul  was  eqoaUed  by  the  moderate  and  po- 
litical use  he  made  of  the  success  which  ultimately 
crowned  the  efforts  of  our  arms  against  that  state. 
The  annual  invasion  of  our  territories  by  the  Pin- 
darics, and  the  discovery  of  reiterated  hostile  com- 
binations of  the  Mahrattas,  had  satisfied  his  mind  of 
the  necessity  of  destroying  the  former  and  reclaiming 
the  latter,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  arms,  from  a 
course  of  policy,  which,  as  long  as  it  was  pursued, 
mast  defeat  every  effort  to  establish  the  peace  of 
India  upoi^a  permanent  basis :  but  a  conviction  of  ' 
the  expediency  of  such  measures  did  not  hurry  him 
into  the  adoption  of  any  step  likely  to  precipitate 
a  crisis  which  he  perceived  to  he  inevitable.  He 
sought  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  authorities 
in  England  to  the  proceedings  which  he  contem- 
plated OS  indispensable  to  punish  aggression  and  to 
give  protection  to  our  subjects  and  allies. 
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When  Loxd  Hastings  recommended  bis  wise  and 
vigorooB  course  of  policy,  he  took  care  that  ilie 
goTemment  in  Eng^nd  should  be  possessed  of  the 
follest  information,  as  well  as  of  hia  sentiments,  on 
erery  part  of  this  extensive  subject.  This  was 
given  in  an  able  and  luminous  minnte,  in  which  he 
took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  empire.  After  reviewing  those 
ties  by  which  nations  are  hdd  in  obedience,  or  con- 
nected in  social  compact  with  each  other,  he  con- 
sidered in  detail  the  applicati(»i  of  those  general 
maxims  to  the  extraordinary  situation  of  the 
British  government  in  India ;  and  drawing  bis  in- 
ferences from  lessons  of  experience,  he  concluded 
by  stating  his  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
line  of  policy  which  the  Marquess  of  Wdlesley 
had  pursued  ;  shewing,  by  the  statement  of  incon- 
trovertible facts,  that,  by  following  a  conti^ry 
course,  we  bad  not  only  increased  onr  embarrass- 
ments, but  allowed  war  and  desoladtHi  to  sprmA. 
over  the  face  of  the  finest  provinces  of  India, 
through  the  non-exercise  of  the  ccmmianding  and 
paramount  power  which  we  enjoyed ;  and  that  we 
were  now  suffering  &om  evils  which  diad  gdned 
alarming  magnitude,  from  our  recent  efficHrts  to 
maintain  this  new  system :  a  system,  proved  by  a 
few  eventful  years  to  be  not  less  at  variance  with 
the  peace  and  security  of  other  states,  than  with 
our  own  safety  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  pos- 
sessions. 

This  strong  appeal  to  the  authorities  in'  England 
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would  not.  prolMd!>l]r,  o(  itself  have  obtained  their 
sanction  to  any  mettares  likely  to  hazard  a  war, 
had  not  the  increasing  aggreaaiond  of  the  Pindaxiea 
verified  the  predictions  of  the  Govemor-^aiefal,, 
and  compeUed  the  authotitieft  in  I^gland  to  con- 
clude **  that  we  could  no  longer  ^ttainj"  to  nie 
tfaew  own  wOrdi,  '*fnMb  a  vigorods  exertion  oC 
ndUtary  power  in  vindication  of  the  British  name, 
and  in  defence  of  subjects  who  look  np  to  us  for 
pffotectibn." 

Strong  in  the  i^robation  c^his  wperioxs,  Lord 
Hastily  carried  the  pkuu  of  Lord  Wellealey  to 
completion  on  that  very  theatre  where  their 
progteta  to  a  sQcceHfal  issue  had  been  arrested 
twelve  years  before.  This  great  work  was  finished 
ID  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  conunenced;  and 
the  Governor-general  evinced,  in  the  disposition  and 
employment  of  the  vast  means  which  he  called 
forth  for  its  acccnofdishineDt,  and  in  the  attainment 
and  the  ose  of  victory,  all  the  bigb  qualities  of  a 
general  and  a  ktateunao. 

At  the  close  of  Lord  Hutings's  government,  our 
Htuatibn  was '  very  difiet^t  iroin  what  it  vas  at 
the  dine  when  that  nobleman  arrived  in  India.  The 
Cbin^Muiy's  territories  were  greatly  enlarged,  and 
their  revenues  increased.  The  Pindariea  were  an- 
nihilated. The  Paishwah  had  been  ccnnpelled  to 
jesign  his  throne,  and  to  retire  to  a  sptot  assigned 
'  him  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  state  of 
Nagpore  had  become  dependant  on  the  British 
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govemment ;  and  Sindia,  the  only  mler  whose  rer 
sources  were  undimuiished,  had  showD^  by  all  his 
actSj  that  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any  plans  of 
ambition. 

The  Mahrattas,  from  their  feeling  and  policy,  as 
well  as  from  those  habits  of  predatory  warfiire  on 
which  the  whole  constmction  of  their  goTemmrait 
is  grounded*,  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
British  power.  There  could  be  no  lasting  peace 
between  states  whose  objects  and  principles  of 
government  were  always  in  collisioa.  The  first 
great  shock  to  die  power  of  this  nation  was  given 
by  Lord  Wellesley.  Their  complete  overthrow 
was  reserved  for  Lord  Hastings ;  and  it  has  be^i 
confirmed  by  arrangements  which  limit  the  action 
of  their  remaining  princes  to  a  sphere  tbat  must 
prevent  their  disturbing,  as  heretofore,  the  genovl 
peace  of  India. 

When  the  Findarie  and  Mahratta  war  toroi- 
nated.  Lord  Hastings  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
that. supremacy  which  now  indisputably  belonged 
to  the  British  government ;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  every  prince  and  chief  of  India  hailed  an 
avowal  by  which  we  became  pigged  to  maintain 
the  gener^  peace,  we  may  anticipate  the  benefits 
and  blessings  that  must  result  from  its  adoption. 
The  principles  upon  which  this  paramount  power 

*  For  an  account  of  the  principles  of  the  government  of 
this  extraordinaty  nation,  vide  "  Central  India,"  vol.  I., 
page  60. 
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had  been  exerctsed^e  fully  ei^llaiiied  in  another 
work*.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  the  leading  objects 
are  to  protect  the  weak,  to  curb  the  strong,  and  to 
promote,  as  far  as  we  have  the  ability,  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  all  over  whom  we  have  in- 
fluence or  control. 

Lard  Hastings  returned  to  England  in  1823, 
after  having  filled  the  station  of  Governor-general 
nine  years.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  regard- 
ing some  minor  points  of  his  government;  but 
even  if  they  who  differ  from  him  are  right,  none  of 
these  points  are  of  a  character  which  can,  in  any 
degree,  a£^t  that  just  admiration  which  is  given 
to  all  the  great  measures  of  his  political  admi- 
nistration. 

*  "  Centrnl  fndia,"  vol  ii.,  page  864. 
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